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PREFACE 


In early 19^5j the Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation and Research 
(now the Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research of the Manpower Admin- 
istration) of the U. S. Department of Labor contracted with the Center for 
jfuman Resource Research of The Ohio State University for a 5-year longitu- 
dinal study of the labor market experience of four groups of the United 
gjtates population: men 45-59 years of age, women 30-44, and young men and 
■vromen 14-24. These four groups were selected for study because each faces 
special labor market problems that challenge policy makers. For the young 
men and women, the problems revolve around the process of occupational choice 
eind include both the preparation for work and the frequently difficult 
period of accommodation to the labor market when formal schooling has been 
completed. The special problems of the older men are reflected in the 
Xonger-than-average duration of their unemployment, when it occurs, and in 
•fche continuous decline in their annual income after they pass their mid- 
forties. For the older of the two groups of women, the special problems 
are associated with re-entry into the labor force by married women whose 
children no longer require their continuous presence at home. 

Although the different problems of these groups to some extent dictate 
separate research orientations, the four studies nevertheless share the 
same general conceptual framework and set of objectives. Each of the four 
v-iews the experience and behavior of individuals in the labor market as 
resulting from an interaction between their own characteristics— demographic, 
economic, social, and attitudinal— and the characteristics of the environ- 
ment. Each study seeks to identify those characteristics that appear to 
je most important in explaining variations in several important facets 
of 1 labor market experience: labor force participation, unemployment expe- 
dience, and various types of labor mobility. From one point of view, the 
general objective of all of the studies might be defined as follows: to 
uncover the complex of economic, social, and psychological factors that 
ire associated with successful adaptation by individuals to the labor market, 
knowledge of this kind may be expected to make an important contribution to 
>ur understanding of the way in which labor markets operate and thus to be 
iseful for the development and implementation of appropriate labor market 
>olicies. 

Each group is being surveyed at annual intervals, for a total r 
urveys in the 5 -year period. The first surveys, for the two gre 
egan in 1966. The Bureau of the Census, under a separate contrs 
lie U, S. Department of Labor, is responsible for the survey opei 
ata processing. The Center for Human Resource Research analyzes 
nd prepares reports on the surveys. 
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The present volume reports the results of the initial. survey of the 
men aged l4 to 24. Similar reports either have been prepared or are 
being prepared for each of the other groups. There will also he reports 
on the follow-up surveys and a final report cover i ng the S -year span for 
each of the age-sex groups. Last, there will be at Hon si; one mi.jor 
volume integrating the results of all of the studies. At the rone he: I on 
of the project, the published reports will provide the moat detailed and 
comprehensive set of work history nnd attl.tud Inal data ever aeeumntuted 
for national samples of individuals. 

Such a significant body of knowledge will afford almost l li.ill. bvii 
opportunities for analysis, The analysis undertaken by the staff of the 
Center for Human Resource Research is directed bo purposes specified by 
the Department of Labor! to expand the understanding of labor market;; 

as a tool for improving private and public manpower policies. 

tion of the value of the data for other uses has prompted the Department' 
decision to publish the reports as they are received. 
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CHAPTER ONE-x- 


INT RODUC T ION 


Thin report, examines the rola blonohtps between selected demographic, 
tLludinal, and educational characteristics of malo youth in the United 
-alas and their labor markot experience and occupational aspirations . 
to data are drawn from interviews conducted during October-Docoinber , 

)66, with a national sample of Lha noninstitutional civilian population 
ma.I.ofi .lit to P4 years of age.-L Thin was the first of six annual Lnlor- 
ows that are planned with the name sample to provi.de flic basis for an 
i tensive longitudinal analysis of the labor market experience, plans, 
id achievements of this ago cohort over a five-year period , The present 
port examines the labor force par l.iclpation, unemployment experience, 
iploymimt patterns, labor market knowledge , job attitudes, and educational 
id oeeupafional aspirations of the ago cohort as of the time of the 
iltia'I. survey In 1, 966, und seeks explanations for variations in those 
-etovs on the basis of a largo number of ooonomle, social, and psyeho- 
ij/|eal variables, future reports will axamlno and account for the 
angos that occur over the five yearn of the study. 

The aim of the total study is to contribute to a bettor undors banding 
the process of occupational choice and of accommodation by youth to 
o labor market. Hy identifying the sources of the labor market problems 
at many youth encounter, it is hoped that remedial policy measures will 
suggested. It Is ae know! edged generally that youth do face especially 
voro labor market problems In the United i .tabes. They consistently 
mprl.se a disproportionately large share of tlio unemployed, Tn 1.966, 
r example, despite the fact that the nation's overall unemployment 
to dipped to a I’l-year low of ’i.B percent , the rate for males ,1,6-19 


x This chapter has bean adapted from the introductory chapter of 
r initial report on the longitudinal, study of males 49-59 j and portions 
' the text, are Identical. !ioa Herbert P, ParneB , Bolton M. fleishor, 
hart <!. MU, jus, Ruth f>. l>pU.x,and Associates, The Pre-Rollromont years ; 
bongl bud 1 1 ml Study of the l abor Markot Experience of the Cohort! of Men 
YeariTirF Age; , Vbl. I! (Columbus: The Ohio fit ate University Center 
ir Ihumm Ikuirmree Has car eh, 1968). 

1 The age criterion for inclusion in the sample was an attained 
;« of 14 bo 1*4 as of April, 1966. 
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years of age was three times as great. The problem is particularly 
serious for black youth. 2 On the average, one-fifth of the blacks 16-19 
years of age, compared with one— tenth of the whites, were looking for 
work in 1966. Unemployment, of course, is not the only labor market 
problem faced by youth. Being trapped in "blind alley" jobs with low 
earnings may be as psychologically damaging as lack of any work. 

Many of the factors associated with the labor market difficulties 
of the young are well documented: inadequate education, lack of skill 
and work experience, unawareness of available training and job opportu- 
nities, and discrimination in the case of some minority groups. What is 
not known, however, is the interaction among economic, sociological, and 
psychological characteristics that permits some members of a given 
socioeconomic group to make good job choices and to adjust satisfactorily 
to labor market conditions while others do not. For example, not all 
poorly educated black youth are unemployed, nor do all sons of low-income 
families gravitate toward less skilled jobs. An understanding of the 
factors that influence degree of "success" in the labor market and of 
the interrelationships among them is a prerequisite to the development 
of policy measures designed to mitigate the labor market problems of 
youth. It is the broad purpose of our longitudinal study to contribute 
to such an understanding. 


I RESEARCH DESIGN 


Data presented in this report were obtained through personal inter- 
views with a national probability sample of the civilian noninstitutional 
population of males who, in April, 1966, were l4 to 2k years of age. 

The sample was drawn by the Bureau of the Census from households in the 
235 areas that constituted the primary sampling units (PSU's) in the 
experimental Monthly Labor Survey (MLS) conducted by the Census Bureau 


2 At the expense of some accuracy, we are using the term "black" 
throughout this report instead of the more conventional "nonwhite," 
because we feel that the latter term is both awkward and invidious. In 
official data on the United States labor force, "nonwhites" include such 
groups as Indians, Chinese, and Japanese as well as Negroes. However, 
since Negroes constitute over 90 percent of the total "nonwhite" category, 
their characteristics are, by and large, the characteristics of the total, 
and it is generally understood that data on "nonwhites" are descriptive 
of Negroes, but not, for example, of Chinese-Americans . Our data are 
classified into the two color groups in the same way as the official 
data, but the interpretations that would in any case be drawn are made 
more explicit by referring in tables, as well as in the text, to all 
those who are not Caucasian as "black." 
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for the Bureau of Labor Statistics between early 1964 and late 1966.3 
In order to provide statistically reliable estimates for black youth and 
to permit a more confident analysis of differences in labor market 
experience and occupational aspirations between blacks and whites, the 
former were over-represented in the sample by a three-to-one ratio. The 
sample consists of 5 j 225 individuals, of whom 3»734 are white. Sample 
cases are weighted to reflect the different sampling ratios for whites 
and blacks and to adjust the sample observations to independent estimates 
of the civilian noninstitutional population for November, 1966, by color 
and by the five age groups included in the study. As a result, absolute 
figures and percentages presented in the tables of this report relate to 
the total civilian noninstitutional population of males 14-24 years of 
age. 4 


As in any survey based upon a sample, the data are subject to sampling 
error; that is, variation attributable solely to the fact that the data 
emerge from a sample rather than from a complete count of the universe 
being examined. Since the probability of a given individual’s appearing 
in the sample is known, it is possible to estimate approximate sampling 
error. Tables showing sampling errors, together with instruction for 
their use, appear in Appendix C. 

The tables in this report have a number of characteristics that 
deserve some comment at this point. In a study of this kind, interest 
generally focuses on relative magnitudes, rather than absolute, e.g., 
the proportions of white youth and of black youth who have a given 
characteristic, rather than their numbers . Accordingly, data in virtually 
all tables are presented in terms of percentages. In all cases, however, 
the base of each percentage is shown so that its statistical reliability 
can be estimated. A reader, therefore, readily can estimate an absolute 
magnitude by multiplying the relevant percentage by its base. 

In calculating percentage distributions , cases for which no infor- 
mation was obtained are excluded from the total. This amounts to assuming 
that those who did not respond to a particular question do not differ in 


3 The Monthly Labor Survey (MLS) was designed to test a number of 
changes in the interview schedule for the Current Population Survey (CPS) 
that had "been proposed as a means of refining and improving current 
measures of the labor force, employment and unemployment. After two and 
a half years of experimentation and pretesting, the CPS schedule was 
amended in January, 1967, and the two samples were merged, enlarging 

the CPS sample to 52,500 households in 449 areas. The changes were 
relatively minor leaving the basic labor force concepts largely undisturbed. 
(See U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Earnings and Monthly Report 
of the Labor Force . Vol. 13, No. ti, February, 1967 > PP ,"4-5.) 

4 For a more detailed description of the sampling procedure, see 
Appendix B. 
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any relevant respect from those who did- -a reasonably safe assumption 
for most variables, especially when the number of no responses is small. ^ 
All percentage distributions, therefore, should add up to 100 percent; 
when they do not, it is because of rounding. It should be observed, 
however, that when absolute numbers do not add up to the indicated tota.1 , 
the difference is attributable (unless otherwise noted) to cases for 
which no information was obtained, as well as to rounding. 

Except for unemployment rates, percentages in all tables have been 
rounded to the nearest whole percentage point. To record them to the 
nearest tenth would clutter up the tables unnecessarily and create the 
impression of a degree of accuracy that does not in fact exist. To bo 
statistically significant, differences in percentages in this study 
generally have to be at least several percentage points; thus, there in 
not much purpose in expressing percentages to the nearest tenth of a 
point. We have excepted unemployment rates from this general rule since 
they usually are low while the base is quite la,rge resulting in very 
small standard errors; hence very small differences may be significant. 

With rare exceptions , our tables involve at least three-way 
cross-classifications in which color is almost always one of the variable 
Our purpose generally is to ascertain how an independent variable 
interacts with color to "explain" some aspect of labor market behavior. 
For example, are educational attainment and unemployment experience 
related in the same way for black youth as for white youth? Since we 
ire much more interested in this type of question than in the relation 
between two variables for the total population irrespective of color, 
nost of our tables omit the totals for blacks and whites combined. It 
aight be mentioned that, because of the overwhelming numerical importance 
jf the whites, the distribution of the total population by any variable 
resembles very closely the distribution of the whites. Only in Chapter !' 
•There we describe certain basic demographic, social, and economic 
Characteristics of the entire age cohort, are totals presented for the 
two color groups combined, 

Percentages are shown in all table cells no matter how small the 
base (and, thus, no matter how statistically unreliable the percentage 
nay be). As a result, there are instances in which the data appear to 
show a relationship which almost certainly is not real. In our inter- 
pretations, of course, we are mindful of sampling error and, as a rough 
rule of thumb, we are inclined not to say anything about percentages 
based upon fewer than 50 sample cases , because sampling error in such 
cases may be very high. For example, the standard error of a percentage 


5 In Appendix D, we present, for each major variable in the study, 
the total number of persons in the relevant universe and the number and 
proportion of persons for whom no information was obtained. Nonresponse 
rates exceed 10 percent in only very few variables. 



in the neighborhood of 50 is about 10 percentage points when the base is 
50 sample cases; for percentages near 5 or 95 s the standard error is 
about l| percentage points. The reader who wishes to observe the same 
cautions in interpreting the tables should keep in mind that the "blown 
up" population figure corresponding to 50 sample cases is approximately 
188 thousand for whites and about 68 thousand for blacks. 

As has been indicated, the survey on which the present report is 
based is the initial stage of a longitudinal study covering a five-year 
period. Five additional surveys of the same sample of men will be 
conducted in the autumn of each year through 1971* In these subsequent 
surveys, the first two of which already have been conducted, detailed 
information on educational status, current labor force and employment 
status, labor market experience, and income during the preceding 12 
months will be obtained. Thus, at the end of the five years, a complete 
educational and work history for the period will have been accumulated, 
along with a record of changes in such other variables as health, marital 
status, number of dependents, job attitudes, and job aspirations, which 
are hypothesized to influence educational and labor market decisions . 

A longitudinal population study has two essential characteristics. 
First, it involves measurement or description of one or more characteristics 
of the same group of individuals at two or more -points in time . 6 Second, 
it involves analysis of relationships among the characteristics of these 
individuals at different times or of changes in one or more of their 
characteristics over time. 

It should be noted that whether a study is longitudinal is independent 
of whether data are collected periodically. Making an annual survey of 
a group of individuals does not assure, in itself, a longitudinal study; 
nor is such a study precluded by the fact that only a single survey is 
conducted. If work experience data are collected annually from a sample 
of individuals over a five-year period solely for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the total amount of unemployment or the total number of job 
changes experienced during the period by the respondents , the study is 
clearly not longitudinal in terms of the definition offered above. On 
the other hand, if a single survey collects five-year work histories 
and, if analysis of the data includes comparisons between the labor 
force status of the respondents in year n and their employment status 
in subsequent years, or between unemployment experience in year n and 


6 Dankward Kodlin and Donovan J. Thompson, An Appr ai sal of the 
Longitudinal Approach to Studies of Growth and Dev elo pme nt (monographs 
of the Society for Research in Child Development, Inc., Vol. XXIII, 

No. 1, 1958), pp. 8, 25. 
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job mobility in year n-1 , the study is longitudinal even though it does 
not involve repeated surveys. 7 

Although a longitudinal analysis covering a five-year period thus 
may be made on the basis of a single survey at the end of the period, 
there are three major advantages in our plan of conducting annual surveys. 
First, some types of variables cannot conceivably be measured retrospec- 
tively. If a characteristic that is subject to change over time can he 
ascertained only by an objective measurement (or subjective judgment) 
made by someone other than the respondent, retrospective measurement of 
that variable is obviously ruled out.® Many attitudinal measures fall 
into this category. 

A second advantage of periodic surveys is that even in the case of 
information which, from a purely logical standpoint, could be collected 
retrospectively, validity of the data is frequently impaired by the 
respondents' faulty recall. The shorter the time period covered by 
detailed work histories, the more accurate are the responses likely to 
be, since respondents are likely to forget jobs of short duration or 
short periods of unemployment when they are queried about work experience 
over a long period of time. 9 Data on annual income are another case in 
point. These considerations suggest that even if longitudinal analysis 
were not contemplated, that is, if the study proposed merely to analyze 
cumulative labor market experience over a five-year period, there would 
be distinct advantages in collecting the data annually. 

Finally, annual surveys permit the study of certain methodological 
problems in labor market, research that could not be approached by a single 


7 For an example of a rather simple retrospective longitudinal 
study of unemployment, see University of Michigan Survey Research Center, 
Persistent Unemployment, 1957-1961 (Kalamazoo: The W.E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research , 1962 ) , The present report , based only on the 
initial interview survey, also involves longitudinal analysis in the same 
sense, since the current labor force and employment status of the respondent 
is analyzed in the light of his previous work experience. 

8 It is no accident that the most extensive experience with longi- 
tudinal studies has been in the field of health, since subjects cannot 
possibly be expected to be able to report, for example, what their blood 
pressure was five years ago. 

9 By comparing data collected in 1959 oh unemployment experience 
during the previous 2k months with data collected in 1958 covering the 
previous 12 months, the University of Michigan Survey Research Center 
has estimated that the former understated by about 20 percent the number 
of families affected by unemployment during the two-year period, op.cit., 

P • 13 ♦ 



survey. The reliability of response to questions about work experience 
can be tested in the final survey by asking questions that can be checked 
against responses in previous surveys. As another example, the validity 
of hypothetical questions or of attitudinal measures as predictors of 
actual labor market behavior can be tested only through periodic surveys 
of- the same individuals. 

In the longitudinal analysis of our data over the five-year period, 
we draw a distinction between "static" and "dynamic" variables. The 
former are the respondent's characteristics that remain constant throughout 
the five-year period. Obvious examples are color, date of birth, place 
of birth, area of residence at age 14 , and occupation of father when 
respondent was 14 years old. An important group of variables in this 
category is all those relating to work experience prior to the initial 
(1966) survey. For the most part, information on the "static" variables 
has been obtained in the 1966 survey reported here, although we are, of 
course, not precluded from adding variables of this kind in subsequent 
interviews. 

The "dynamic" variables include all those subject to change for each 
respondent during the course of the study. In addition to measures of 
current labor force and employment status, annual work experience, income, 
and occupational aspirations, this category includes some of the variables 
whose effect on labor market behavior and occupational goals is to be 
studied. Examples are marital status, training, educational attainment, 
health of the respondent and of his wife, number of dependents, and a 
set of attitudinal measures. 

Reports on each of the follow-up surveys will focus primarily on 
changes in educational status, labor market status, and educational and 
occupational goals from 1966, as well as from the year preceding the 
year in question. Explanations for such changes will be sought not only 
in terms of the static variables, but also in terms of changes in those 
dynamic variables which we theoretically expect to influence labor market 
behavior and plans. 


IT CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


The most general statement which can be made about the determinants 
of an individual’s activity in the labor market is that it reflects an 
interaction between the characteristics of the individual and those of 
his environment. An example might be the length of time it takes a 
young man to find a job after completing his education. This depends in 
part upon a bundle of characteristics that determine his attractiveness 
to potential employers, e.g., education and skills, health and physical 
fitness, color, initiative, appearance, and age. Some of these may be 
functionally relevant to job performance; others may reflect employers’ 
hiring preferences that have little or nothing to do with performance. 
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A second set of "personal” characteristics affecting employment 
prospects operates to determine the range of possible employers. For 
example, the circle of friends and acquaintances of the youth and his 
parents is relevant in this context, since such contacts frequently are 
instrumental in landing a job. In addition, the young man's knowledge 
of alternative employment opportunities is important, as well as the 
vigor and initiative with which he conducts his search for work and his 
willingness to broaden this search outside his area of residence. Moreover, 
the youth's hierarchy of preferences for different types of work and 
different types of economic and noneconomic rewards influences both the 
kinds of work that he will seek, and the specific jobs that he will 
consider. 

Finally, the young man's economic circumstances also condition the 
likelihood of his employment. The extent of his assets, his access to 
income from sources other than working, and the extent and character of 
his financial obligations, including the obligation to support others, 
all affect his "staying power" and, therefore, the requirements that he 
establishes for an acceptable job. 

But the young man's labor market experience clearly depends upon 
environmental factors as well as upon his own characteristics. For any 
given set of personal characteristics, his unemployment may be expected 
to be of longer duration in a depressed economy than in a buoyant one. 
Similarly, the occupational structure of job opportunities relative to 
his own qualifications is an important factor. Employers' personnel 
policies and trade unions' policies likewise help to determine how readily 
he will be able to find a job. Government policies play a role, too. 

The effectiveness of the public employment service and the availability 
of public training programs and their conditions of eligibility are 
illustrative of factors that can affect the employment prospects of a 
youth embarking upon a work career. 

What has been illustrated in the preceding paragraphs with respect 
to duration of unemployment upon entering the labor market, is equally 
applicable to all other facets of labor market behavior. Whether interest 
centers on labor force participation, mobility, or occupational choice, 
the explanation for the various patterns of observed behavior or expe- 
rience is to be sought in the relationship between individual and 
environmental characteristics . The individual makes choices and acts 
in. ways that are conditioned by the total complex of his characteristics. 
His behavior also is conditioned by his perception of the environment. 

Even if he is insensitive to or misinterprets environmental factors, 
they can make his choices irrelevant or, what may be even worse, "punish" 
him for them. The environment, in other words, plays a dual role in 
explaining labor market behavior. It conditions the values and perceptions 
of the individual and, therefore, the choices that he makes, and it 
imposes real constraints upon his action. 



Of course, no single study can be expected to deal with all of the 
complex factors that are implied by the foregoing paragraphs. This study 
concentrates mainly on characteristics relating to the supply side of the 
labor market. In general, we seek to determine the characteristics of 
young men that are important in accounting for variations in their school 
and labor market experience and in their plans for the future. Nevertheless, 
environmental variables are not ignored. For example, observed differences 
in unemployment among occupational categories of workers may be attri- 
butable not only to the fact that the characteristics of workers vary 
among occupational categories, but also to the fact that demand (environ- 
mental) conditions may be quite different among occupational groups. Also, 
three characteristics of the local areas covered in the study are used 
as independent variables: size of labor force in the area, level of 
unemployment, and an index of employment opportunities for youth. 


Ill THE VARIABLES 10 


Dependent Variables 

The major dependent variables of this study are labor force partici- 
pation, unemployment, mobility, job attitudes, knowledge of the labor 
market, and educational and occupational aspirations. The specific 
measures of each of these are described below. 

Labor force participation Our main measure of labor force partici- 
pation is the conventional one based upon the individual's activity in 
the calendar week preceding the time of the interview. 11 The interview 
questions (items 37-4l) and the coding procedures used for classifying 
respondents are identical to those currently used in the Current Popula- 
tion Survey. A second measure is total number of weeks in the labor 


10 The item number in parentheses after each variable described 

in this section refers to the relevant question in the interview schedule, 
which is reproduced in Appendix F. 

11 For convenience, we call this week to which our measures refer 
the "survey week. " 

12 For a detailed set of definitions, see Employment and Earnings 
and Monthly Report of the Labor Force , op. cit . , pp. 3-33, Although the 
new labor force definitions had not yet been officially adopted, they 
were used in the present survey in anticipation of their adoption in 
order to insure consistency during the five years of the study and 
comparability with national data from the CPS , 
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force during the 12-month period preceding the interview. This was 
ascertained for each respondent by adding the number of weeks that he 
had worked and the number of weeks that he was on layoff or looking for 
work during the preceding 12 -month period (items 58 - 62 ). While this 
measure has the advantage of displaying more variation than does labor 
force status in a single week, it is not based upon as refined a set of 
measurements as current labor force status, because no careful probes 
were made to assess the precise activity of the individual in each week 
of the 12-month period. A third measure of the degree of labor market 
activity- -number of hours worked in the survey week — provides a means 
of differentiating between full-time and part-time workers (items 38 b-h). 


Unemployment Employment status in the week preceding the interview 
is defined and measured just as it is in the CPS (items 37-41). For 
respondents unemployed according to this definition, the duration of 
that spell of unemployment also was obtained. As in the case of labor 
force status, an alternative measure is number of weeks unemployed in 
the 12 months preceding the interview (items 59-61). This measure has 
the same advantage and disadvantage relative to the measure based on 
current status as has been described above for the measure of labor 
force participation based on a year's activity. 

Mobility Measures of interfirm, occupational, industrial, and 
geographic job movement are derived from work history data. Each respondent 
was asked to identify two jobs (defined as a continuous period of employ- 
ment with a given employer): the current job, or the most recent for 
those who are unemployed or out of labor force (item 42) and the first 
job after leaving school (item 66). For each of these, questions were 
raised which permit classification of the responses according to occupation, 
industry, length of service, location, method of finding the job, and 
(except for current job) reason for leaving. 

An additional measure of mobility in the sense of propensity or 
willingness to move is based upon responses to hypothetical job offers. 

Two questions were asked of employed respondents--one relating to a job 
within the same community (item 50 ) > the other to a job elsewhere in the 
country (item 51 ). Respondents were asked hew much they would have to 
be paid in order to be willing to accept each of these jobs, assuming 
that the type of work was the same as that of the current job. By 
relating their responses to their current wage rates, respondents have 
been classified according to their relative willingness to make interfirm 
and geographic shifts. 

Occupational information A three -part test was designed to measure 
the extent of respondent s information about the labor market. The first 
part listed a number of occupations, e.g. , machinist, stationary engineer, 
draftsman. For each occupation, three descriptions of job duties were 
provided from which the respondent was to select the one which best fitted 
the occupation (items 67 A-I through 67 J-I). Next, the respondent was to 
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indicate how much regular schooling jobholders in each of the listed 
occupations usually have (items 67A-2 through 67J-2). In the third part, 
the respondent was to select from eight pairs of occupations the one in 
each which had higher average annual earnings (items 69a-h). In this 
initial report, we treat the scores on this occupational information test 
primarily as a dependent variable and seek the factors that appear to 
explain the amount of labor market information young men possess. To some 
extent, however, we are able to assess the consequences of differences 
in labor market knowledge, a matter that will occupy an even more important 
role in our reports on the follow-up surveys. 

Job attitudes This is another factor which is used both as a 
dependent and an independent variable. On the one hand, we examine the 
factors which appear to be related to variations in attitudes toward the 
current job of employed youth. On the other hand, we also examine the 
effects of such attitudes on labor market behavior. The specific atti- 
tudinal measures used are degree of satisfaction with present job (item 
48) and job factors liked best and least (item 49a and b). 

Educational and occupational aspirations With respect to educa- 
tional goals, respondents who were enrolled in school were asked how 
much more education they would like to obtain (item 34a) and how much 
more they actually expect to get" (Item 36a). Questions also were asked 
pertaining to reasons for planning to discontinue education and, for 
those planning to attend college, where they planned to attend and the 
field of study they expected to pursue. To measure occupational aspira- 
tions, respondents were questioned about the kind of work they would like 
to be doing when they reach age 30 (item 70). Their responses are clas- 
sified according to the standard Bureau of the Census three-digit occupational 
classifications. Reasons for the preferred occupations and respondents’ 
perceptions of the chances of actually achieving such occupations also 
are examined. 

Explanatory Variables 

Prom the conceptual framework outlined earlier in this chapter, it 
is evident that a great many specific attributes of a young man are 
likely to have a bearing upon his educational decisions, his occupational 
aspirations, and his labor market activity and experience. Since we 
cannot, of course, claim to have included all of the relevant variables 
in this study, we do have a large number of important ones. Nevertheless, 
we are aware of limitations that exist in the measurement instruments 
for some of the characteristics with which we are concerned. For example, 
we originally had planned to include in the interview schedule a number 
of formal psychological and sociological tests, since much of the variation, 
among individuals in mobility and in other facets of labor market behavior 
doubtless stems from differences in personality, temperament, and values 
that have hardly begun to be explored in labor market research. Although 
it was not possible to administer such scales in the initial survey, at 
least limited use of them will be made before the study is completed. 
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For example, the third round of interviews will provide a measure of 
alienation based upon an abbreviated version of the Rotter Internal-External 
Scale. 13 in the meantime, in this report we have relied upon simpler 
attitudinal measures with high face validity. There have been few, if 
any, studies involving a national sample that have combined as many 
attitudinal measures with as detailed work status and work experience 
data as are included here. 


In some cases, considerations of cost or feasibility have influenced 
the kind and amount of information obtained. For example, a high school 
student's educational aspirations no doubt are influenced to a significant 
degree by the total school culture to which he is exposed. This embraces 
not only the formal aspects of the academic organization, e.g. , the cur- 
riculum, the qualifications and interest of teachers and counselors, and 
the relevant physical facilities and equipment, but also such informal 
aspects as the character of peer groups, i.e., their codes, norms of 
behavior, sanctions, and rewards. Thorough examination of this complex 
of factors would have required a series of questions at least as long 
as our total interview schedule. Consequently, we were forced to settle 
for a brief series of questions in which the respondent was to indicate 
school subjects liked and disliked, nature and degree of involvement in 
extracurricular activities, where homework was done, amount of time spent 
in studying and in extracurricular activities, and his attitude toward 
his school experience. In addition, a brief questionnaire was mailed 
to the high school attended by each respondent to obtain information 
about his scholastic aptitude or intelligence test scores, grade point 
average, absenteeism, and whether there is any record of disciplinary 
action. 1*+ Information about the school, e.g., type, enrollment, library 
facilities, number of full-time teachers, nature of counselling program, 
and annual per pupil expenditure for the school system, also was solicited 
in this mail survey. In short, we have included as many variables and 
have developed each as well as our ingenuity would permit, given the 
constraints referred to above. The main explanatory variables are described 
briefly in the paragraphs that follow. 


Formative influences These include a variety of forces that may 
have been operating during early youth when attitudes, values, and 
aspirations begin to emerge. Age , for example, reflects both the possible 
impact of environment and the length of potential exposure to labor force 
experience. In addition, age is an especially critical factor in this 


13 See Julian B. Rotter, "Generalized Expectancies for Internal 
Versus External Control of Reinforcement," Psychological Monographs : 
G eneral and Applied , Vol. 80, Wo. 1, 1966, pp. 1-287 

14 Since this school survey was conducted in 1968, results are 
not yet available for inclusion in this report. 
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study since many important decisions about employment and education, 
which will undoubtedly have a major influence upon subsequent labor market 
successes or failures, are made during the teens and early twenties. 
Nationality (Items 90 > 96, 97) and residence at age 14 (rural, urban, 
suburban, etc. ) (item 98) are used to measure early cultural influences. 
With whom living at age l4 (Item 99) differentiates between respondents 
who were reared in a ''normal" situation with both parents present, and 
those whose early home was "broken" to some degree. Occupation of father 
(or head of household) when respondent was l4 year s old (item 100); 
educational attainment of father (Items 103 and llS), of mother (items 105 
and ll6); and of oldest living sibling (items 107, 114, 116) are indicators 
of the socioeconomic status of the respondent's family. A crude indicator 
of the quality of early cultural exposure is provided by a question on 
the availability of books, magazines, and newspapers in the home when the 
respondent was age _ l4 (item 101). 

Marital and familial characteristics These refer to the charac- 
teristics of both the respondent's parental family and his own family 
(for those who are married). Family structure may be expected to have 
considerable influence upon labor market activity. For example, a young 
man with a wife and children may well react differently to a job loss 
than one who has no family responsibilities. In order to explore 
relationships of this kind, we examine the structure of the youth's 
parental family in terms of number of relatives living in household 
(item 110) ; number of siblings living outside the household (item 106b); 
whether or not respondent is the oldest child in the family (items 106 
and 111); and total number of siblings at hom e attending elementary scho ol , 
high school, and college '('item 114)". The extent of a youth's family 
obligations is measured by his m arital status (item 112); number of 
dependents (item 89); and status "(living or deceased) of parents and 
parents -in-law (items 94 and 95)* The latter, of course, serves also as 
an indicator of possible financial support. Similarly, for those who 
are married, the potential and actual labor force participation of the 
wife are measured by her educational attainment (items 114 or ll6); her 
labor force activity during past 12 months (Items 118-120); and her health 
and physical condition (items 79 and 8o)T For youth living with their 
parents, the labor force activity of parents and siblings during the past 
12 months is obtained (items 118-120) , 

Financial characteristic s As is true of many of the factors 
mentioned above, financial characteristics will influence a young man's 
educational and occupational goals , as well as his present labor market 
activity. Among the financial variables we use are current wage rate 
(item 42f); income of respondent and of wife (item 87 ) ; total inco m e~of 
all family members in past 12 months (Item 88) ; net assets (items 82 
through 86); and h ome and automobile ownership (items ”82 and 85 ) . Actual 
and potential financial support from "external" sources is measured by 
financial assistance received (by respondent or his wife) from relatives 
CftenTDiy and kind and amount of financial aid received in ooiiegeT (Item 
29h). 
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Skills Current and past occupations reflect the skills and 
vocational knowledge that a young man actually has applied. In addition, 
we use educational attainment (item 4); type of high school curriculum 
(Item 23el',~ field of college degree received (Item '29e)~; and trainin g" 
received outside regular school {items 13 through 16 and 21) as measures 
of potential skill and occupational "know how." 

Health and physical condition This characteristic is ascertained 
from the respondents' answers to a series of questions designed to 
determine the presence of any health problems that may limit in any way 
his activity in school, the amount or kind of work that can be done, or 
any other activities other than school or work (items 75, 76, 77). If 
a health problem exists, the nabure and duration of the limitation are 
described (item 78) . 

School experience variable s A number of questions in the initial 
Interview schedule relate to aspects of school experience. Respondents 
were asked how well they liked bheir high school or college work (Items 
28 and 32). Their academic interests were identified by questions on 
high school subjects and college fields of study liked most and least 
(items 24 , 25 , 30 , 31). Similarly, college graduates were asked why 
they majored in a given field of study (Item 29f ) , while all those with 
some college were questioned about why they decided to continue their 
education beyond high school (item 29k). Respondents who attended high 
school but not college were queried, about their favorite extracurricular 
activity and the nonschool activity that occupied most of their time 
during their last full year in school (items 26g and 27). They also 
were asked a series of questions relating to the amount of time they 
spent on homework and the conditions under which it was done (item 26) . 

Work attitudes Several attitudes toward job and. work role were 
explored. Satisfaction with current j ob is measured by response to the 
question whether the respondent likes his job very much, likes it fairly 
well, dislikes it somewhat, or dislikes ib very much (item 48). The 
respondents also were to indicate the factors about their current job 
t hat they like and dislike (item 49). Their responses permit us to 
discriminate between those who focus mainly upon intrinsic factors, i.e., 
those related to the inherent nature of the work, and those who emphasize 
extrinsic factors, i.e., aspects of satisfaction that relate more to the 
overall job environment, such as wages, hours worked, and social relation- 
ships with fellow workers. A similar question, but one which focuses 
more upon general work role and personal goal orientation, asks about 
the more important thing in decid ing what kind of work one wants to 
enter- -good wages or liking the work (Item 68). Attachment to present 
employer is measured by response to a hypothetical job offer in the 
same community (item 50), while propensity to move geographica lly is 
based on reactions to a similar hypothetical job offer in another labor 
market area (Item 51) > 



Environmental variables The two main environmental variables 
jonsidered in this report are size of labor force and unemployment rate . The 
rirst refers to the number of persons, as of I960, in the civilian labor 
?orce of the primary sampling unit (PSU) in which the respondent resides. 

Cn most cases these areas are SMSA's or individual counties. The second 
mvironmental variable refers to the level of unemployment of the PSU in 
.960. Areas have been classified into three categories: under 4.2 percent 
'low unemployment); 4.2 to 6.2 percent (moderate unemployment); and over 
>.2 percent (high unemployment). 


V PLAN OF ANALYSIS 


In this report we rely exclusively on tabular analysis to seek 
xplanations for variations in the labor market experience and aspirations 
f youth on the basis of the variables that have been described. As has 
een indicated, color is used as a major control throughout the analysis, 
ince we are particularly interested in exploring the differences in 
xperiences between white and black youth and in contributing to a better 
nderstanding of the sources of the labor market disadvantages of the 
atter. For the cohort under investigation, school enrollment status 
nd age are two other characteristics which have such a profound influence 
n labor market activity and are so frequently correlated with other 
xplanatory variables that they generally must be controlled when one 
eeks to uncover a relationship between some characteristics (e.g., 
arital status) and a facet of labor market activity (e.g., labor force 
anticipation rate). Thus, most of the tables either control for school 
irollment status and age or, what amounts bo the same thing, relate to 
lly a single age group of students or nonstudents. In effect, therefore, 
jr tables tend to be at least five-way cross-classifications; for example, 
ibor force participation by marital status, school enrollment status, 
re, and color. Such a table permits us bo ascertain whether marital 
;atus, age, school enrollment status, and color are associated with 
ibor force participation independently of each other. 

However, frequently even this is not enough, since there may be 
lother variable that is known (or suspected) to be correlated both with 
le dependent and one of the independent variables. For example, in 
lapter 6 we shall want to ascertain whether a youth's attachment to his 
irrent job is related to his satisfaction with the job. Since it is 
town that occupation and degree of satisfaction are related and that 
ere is also a relationship between occupation and attachment, it is 
cessary to examine the relationship between satisfaction and attachment 
thin occupational categories, i.e., to control for occupation. The 
levant table, therefore, singles out nonstudents and indicates whether 
relation between satisfaction and attachment prevails within each 
lor-age-occupation category — a total of six variables. More generally 
eaking, where there is reason to suppose that two explanatory variables 
sociated with some aspect of labor market behavior are correlated, 
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■the relation of one of the variables is investigated controlling for the 
other in the manner illustrated above. However, it is clearly impossible 
"to carry this process much beyond what has been described. More complex 
"tables would not only be very cumbersome, but, what is more serious, the 
small number of sample cases underlying the various entries in the table 
"would make the sampling error so large as to preclude any confident 
interpretation. "Nevertheless, the results of the tabular analysis should 
go far toward identifying the most influential variables for inclusion in 
a subsequent multivariate analysis of some of the subjects dealt with in 
this report. 

Chapter 2 presents a description of the demographic and social 
characteristics of the age cohort of males 14-24 based upon our sample 
data. These characteristics, e.g., age, educational attainment, health 
condition, extent of occupational training, and nationality, are among 
the important explanatory variables that are used in subsequent chapters 
to account for variations in the labor market behavior and occupational 
plans of youth. In Chapter 2 the objective is to examine the distributions 
of the characteristics and to consider some of the interrelations among 
them. 


The determinants of labor force participation and employment status 
are analyzed in Chapter 3* In addition, comparisons are made with similar 
data derived from the CPS with the aim of ascertaining the possible 
influence of the differences between the two surveys in methods of 
collecting the data. Youth’s employment patterns, such as types of jobs 
held, the number of hours per week worked, rate of compensation, and 
mobility patterns are studied in Chapter 4. Chapter 5 examines the 
variation in occupational information among young men and the factors 
that appear to be related, both as causes and effects, to such variation. 
Chapter 6 focuses upon attitudes of workers toward their current jobs 
and the extent of their attachment to these jobs. The educational and 
occupational aspirations of high school youth and of young men no longer 
enrolled in school are analyzed in Chapter 7. 

The findings and conclusions of the study are summarized in Chapter 8. 
On the basis of these findings, various hypotheses are presented which are 
to be tested with the data collected in subsequent surveys. Policy 
recommendations aimed at ameliorating labor market difficulties of youth 
are also discussed. 
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CHAPTER TWO* 


DEMOGRAPHIC AND SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Subsequent chapters of this report attempt to account for variations 
labor market behavior and plans on the basis of a substantial number of 
planatory variables that describe demographic and social characteristics 
youth? e.g., marital status, occupation of father, amount and type of 
acation. In the present chapter, we focus on the distributions of some 
the explanatory variables and on the interrelations among them. Our 
rpose is twofold. To begin with, some of these distributions are of 
berest in their own right. For example, how do white and black youth 
upare with respect to their reactions to high school? What factors, 
ner than age, appear to differentiate between young men who are enrolled 
school and those who are not? A second reason for examining the 
bercorrelations among the explanatory variables is that this will help 
avoid faulty interpretations in later chapters dealing with the 
terminants of labor market behavior. For example, if teenage youth 
ffer from those in their twenties with respect to a characteristic, 
g. , marital status, that bears an independent relationship to some 
pect of labor market experience, e.g., labor force participation, it 
st be recognized that whatever age differences are observed in that 
pect of labor market behavior will either overstate or understate the 
ne "effect" of age. 


COLOR AND SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 


3, School Enrollment Status, and Marital Stat us 

In the autumn of 1966, there were about l6.1 million males between 
3 ages of l4 and 24, of whom about 87 percent were white* in the 
vilian noninstitutional population of the United States. Within the 
bal group, the average age of whites is somewhat higher than that of 
acks. Table 2.1 shows that 56 percent of the whites, as opposed to 
percent of the blacks, are between the ages of 18 and 24. Of the 
bal age cohort under consideration, 60 percent are enrolled in school 


* This chapter was written by Herbert S. Parnes 

1 In i960, 60 percent of the total white and 57 percent of the 
tal nonwhite male populations between the ages of 8 and 18 were at 
ast 12 years old. 
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Table 2.1 


Age: Males 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 
(Percentage distribution) 


Age 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

14-15 

23 

24 

16-17 

22 

25 

18-19 

20 

16 

20-21 

14 

15 

22-24 

22 

20 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

14,046 

2,041 


and 40 percent are not. These proportions are quite different for white 
and black youth, however, despite the higher average age of the whites, 

62 percent of them, but only 53 percent of the blacks are students. As 
would be expected, the differences are greatest among youth in their 
twenties, but, nevertheless, exist in all age categories. 

Overall, white youth in the age category under consideration are 
more likely than black youth to be married (Table 2.2). Age for age, 
there is very little difference among those enrolled in school, but 
out-of-school white youth in every age category, except the very youngest, 
are more likely than the black to be married. Among those 20-24, the 
proportion married is 62 percent of the whites, but only 48 percent of 
the blacks. Irrespective of color and age, of course, students are less 
likely than nonstudents to be married. The relative difference between 
them is smallest in the oldest age category. For example, among white 
youth 22-24 years of age, 44 percent of the students and 68 percent of 
those not enrolled in school are married. 

Health Condition 


About one young man in every seven reports a health problem that 
affects his school activity, the amount or kind of work he can do, or 
some aspect of his activity other than school or work (Table 2.3)* The 
proportion of blacks who report such limitations is somewhat smaller 
than that of whites (ll percent versus 15 percent), and the difference 
obtains both in the case of students and nonstudents. Among white youth, 
students are somewhat less likely than those out of school to report 
health problems, but the differences are substantial only for those in 
their teens. Among black students, there are no consistent differences 
in health between those enrolled and those not enrolled in school. 
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Table 2-2 Marital Status, "by School Enrollment Status and Age: Males lk-2b Years of Age, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 






















































Table 2.3 Effect of Health on Activity* by School Enrollment Status: 
Males 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


Effect of health 


WHITES 



BLACKS 


on activity 

Enrolled 

in 

school 

Wot | 

enrolled 
! in school 

Total 

or 

average 

Enrolled 

in 

school 

Wot 

enrolled 
in school 

Tota 

or 

avera, 

Limits 

activity 

14 

IT 

15 

11 

12 

1 

Does not limit 
activity 

86 

83 

85 

89 

88 

6 

Total percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

10 

Total number 
(thousands) 

8,644 

5,402 

l4,o46 

1,079 

877 

2>0b 


These results are rather difficult to explain, but may be due to 
inadequacies In our measures. For one thing, the questions used to 
categorize respondents by^health condition were somewhat different for 
students and nonstudents. ^ With respect to the health differences between 
whites and blacks, one possible explanation is that an individual's 
responses to the health questions reflect two quite different perceptions: 
(l) the perception of what constitutes "good health," and (2) the perception 
of his own physical condition. An individual’s opinion concerning his 
health is probably a function of both these perceptions. It seems 
reasonable to hypothesize that one's notion of what constitutes good health 
is a function both of cultural factors and of the amount of medical care 
he receives. If whites receive medical care for more of their ailments 


2 For respondents enrolled in school, the opening question in the 
section on health was, "Do you have any health problems that limit in any 
way your activity in school?” Those who responded negatively were asked, 
"Do you have any health problems that limit in any way the amount or kind 
of work you can do?" If this also was answered in the negative, the final 
question was, "Do you have any health problems that limit in any way all 
your other activities?" An affirmative answer to any one of these questions 
was taken to indicate the presence of a health problem. In the case of 
nonstudents, questioning began with the second of these three questions. 
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Gimn ao DxacKSj tmen they are perhaps more likely to classify a wider 
range of ailments as problems. 3 

Educational Characteristics 


Age and grade in school Among the young men enrolled in school, 
there is so close a relationship between age and grade in school that 
•-for most purposes they can be used interchangeably in the analysis 
(Table 2.4). Nevertheless, there is some variation. In all educational 
categories, except "l6 or more," there is more age dispersion among 
4>lack than among white youth. For every grade level the mean age of 
'blacks is higher than that of whites. 

^ Educational attainment and training of those out of school The fact 
.that the school enrollment ratio has been lower among blacks than among 
Vhites means, of course, that educational attainment of those who are out 
W school is lower for blacks than for whites (Table 2.5). About a third' 
.of the white youth not enrolled in school, as compared with almost 
' three- fifths of the black, lack a high school diploma. At the other 
-extreme, 6 percent of the out-of-school white youth, but only 2 percent 
of the black, have completed four or more years of college. 

Black youth who are no longer in school not only have less formal 
jducation than their white counterparts, but they are much less likely to 
nave had vocational training outside the regular school system (Table 2.6). 
llmost half of the whites, but only a fourth of the blacks, have had such 
;raining (apprenticeship, company training program, business college, or 
;echnical institute, etc.). Typically, training of this kind has been 
’or skilled manual jobs in the case of both whites (48 percent) and blacks 
n 


3 It has not been possible thus far to put this hypothesis to a 
•igorous test because of the difficulty of judging the relative severity 
>f health limitations on the basis of the descriptions provided by the 
■espondents. Nevertheless, there is limited evidence to support it. Of 
,11 the young men in the sample who reported health limitations, l6.4 
•ercent of the whites, but only 8.9 percent of the blacks described their 
iroblem as limiting some activity other than school or work . The pro- 
-ortions of white and black sample cases with health problems affecting 
-nly school and/or work are 12.1 percent and 9.9 percent, respectively, 

,s compared with 14.5 percent and 10. 9 percent for problems that limit 
ny kind of activity . On the assumption that the reported ailments 
hat do not limit school or work are less serious than those that do, 
hese results are consistent with the notion that white youth are more 
ikely than black to report trivial conditions. 
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Table 2.4 Year of School Attending, by Age: teles 14-24 Years of Age 

Enrolled in School, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


Age 

8 or less 

9-11 

12 

13-15 

l6 or more 

Mean grade in 
school 


WHITES 

14-15 

98 

r 

73 

1 ! 

0 

0 

9.9 

16-17 

2 

25 

86 

18 

1 

11.5 

18-19 

0 

2 

12 

56 

4 

13.6 

20-21 

0 

0 

0 

17 

44 

14.9 

22-24 

0 

0 

0 

9 

51 

15.2 

Total percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

»*«*•*« 

Total number 







(thousands ) 

232 

3,977 

1,342 

2,317 

776 

— ~ M ■* 

Mean age 

14.5 

15.1 

16.7 

18.8 

21.6 

— — 


BLACKS 

14-15 

i Q 3 

62 

1 

0 

0 

9.6 

16-17 

17 

35 

78 

21 

0 

10.9 

18-19 

0 

3 

20 

44 

0 

12.9 

20-21 

0 

0 

1 

23 

44 

l4.4 • 

22-24 

0 

0 

1 

12 

56 

14.8 

Total percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Total number 







(thousands ) 

102 

617 

165 

162 

34 


Mean age ' ' 

l4.8 

15.3 

16.9 

19.0 

21.9 

— 


(1) Means computed from frequency distributions. 


(2) Means computed from frequency distributions. The following estimates were in 
to represent each category: eighth grade or less = 8; high school 1-3 * 10; 
high school 4 = 12; college 1-3 = 14; college 4 or more = l6. 
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Table 2.5 


Highest Year of School Completed; Males 14-24 Years of 
Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 


Highest year of 
school completed 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

8 or less 

12 

23 

9-11 

22 

34 

12 

48 

36 

13-15 

11 

5 

l 6 or more 

6 

2 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

5,402 

963 


Table 2.6 Extent of Vocational Training Received outside Regular 
School: (l) Males 14-24 Years of Age Not Enrolled 
in School, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


Extent of vocational training 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

None . . 

1 or more programs^' 

53 

75 

47 

25 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

5 3 067 

942 


(1) Excludes college graduates. 

(2) In this context, the following are different programs: 
tpprenticeship, company training program, business college or technical 
nstitute, and "general courses." 
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{r f2 percent) (Table 2.7). Whites are considerably more likely than 
blacks to have had training for professional or technical .jobs (19 percent 
versus 12 percent). 

In the case both of whites and blacks, there is a strong association, 
at least up to the college level, between the level of school attainment 
and the probability of the individual's having had vocational training 
(Table 2.8). Among whites, only one in five of those who left school 
prior to high school has had training. This proportion rises to 
two- fifths of those who were high school dropouts and to over half of 
those who left school with a high school diploma or who went on to take 
some college work. Among black youth, the likelihood of having had 
training is lower than for white in every educational attainment category, 
but, nevertheless, rises continuously from only about a tenth for those 
with eight or fewer years of school to over two-fifths of those with some 
college. 


High school experience About 90 percent of youth 14-24 years of 
a £S e wno have ever attended high school have gone to public schools. The 
proportion of whites who have attended private schools is 11 percent, 
compared with 4 percent of the blacks. White high school youth are about 
twice as likely as black youth to be enrolled in the college preparatory 
curriculum (46 percent versus 24 percent), and considerably less likely 
to be enrolled in the general curriculum (42 percent versus 6l percent). 

There is not much difference between the two color groups in the proportions 
enrolled in vocational or commercial curricula. Both of these combined 

blacks^ (Tabl 011 ^^)^ 011 ^ 12 percent of the whi1;es and percent of the 


a dislike forTLTj- y o P” rt j on of J™th enrolied in high school reports 
for black voufVi (o hlgh fw! 1 ex P erienee > and the percentage is smaller 
of thi blackf , percent) than for white (7 percent). Almost three- fifth* 
hL „ kS> Parcd " lth two-fifths of the, whites, report liking their 

£? 'th faced k" U ° h 7 a “ e 2 ' 10) - The " 
hlaeTand “a teWe P nrt iS r ““ taW y similar for 

blacks vhosefavorite 2 LV i Tf?* for the lar ^ proportion of 
blacks versus 13 pScent of ^ ?! \ he humanities (23 percent of the 

of whites who most~enjoyed a vocational ?? th ! ?!! settin S lar S er proportion 
versus 10 percent of the blLk? ! Je ? (2 ° percent of the "hites 
the responses of the two groups/ ^ 1S virtually no difference between 


out of schoilfand U Sopouts°of botht ?** White y ° Uth to have dro PPed 

“ ** -- ~ - sm^Li^^fbUckft^ofwhnes 
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ile 2.7 


Type of Vocational Training Received outside Regular 
School: Males 14-24 Years of. Age Not Enrolled in 
School, with Some Training, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


ype of training received 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

rofessional and technical 

19 

12 

anagerial 

2 

1 

Lerical 

9 

6 

tilled manual 

48 

52 

bher, general courses 

22 

29 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 



1 2,394 

232 

- Hi 


(l) Excludes college graduates. 


e 2.8 highest Year of School Completed, by Extent of 
Vocational Training: Males 14-24 Years of Age 
Not Enrolled in School (-0, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


tent of 

national 

dning 

8 or 
less 

9-11 

12 

13-15 

Total 

or 

average 


WHITES 1 

ie 

79 

59 

44 

47 

53 

>r more programs 

21 

4l 

56 

53 

47 

'otal percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

'otal number 






(thousands) 

699 

1,188 

2,573 

607 

5,067 


BLACKS j 

e 

91 

76 

6 7 

■■RH 

75 

r more programs 

9 

24 

33 


25 

otal percent 

100 

100 

100 

I 

100 

otal number 




■ 


(thousands ) 

227 

323 

346 

■1 

942 
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Table 2.9 High School Curriculum: Males 14-17 Years of Age 
Enrolled in High School or College, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


High school curriculum 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Vocational > 

9 

11 

Commercial 

3 

4 

College preparatory 

46 

24 

General 

42 

6l 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

5,499 

760 


Table 2.10 


Reaction to High School Experience: Males 14-24 Years 
of Age Enrolled in High School,' 1 ' by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


Reaction to high school 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Like it very much 

42 

56 

Like it fairly well 

52 

42 

’ Vo •* t somewhat 

6 

2 

very much 

1 

0 

rcent 

100 

100 

liber (thousands) 

4,425 

621 


5 who have completed at least one year of 
of both blacks and whites are between 









ble 2.11 


High School Subject Enjoyed Most: Males 14-24 Years of 
Age, (l) by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


Subject enjoyed most 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Foreign languages 

2 

2 

Humanities 

13 

23 

Social science 

18 

19 

Science 

15 

13 

'fe.th 

23 

25 

Commercial 

4 

2 

Vocational 

20 

10 

Dther 

4 

2 

tone 

2 

2 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

9,153 

1,375 


(l) Includes all respondents except .those with less than one year 
high school and those with one year of college or more. 


There are greater differences between whites and blacks, however, 
h respect to high school subject disliked most (Table 2.12). Black 
th are somewhat more likely than white to dislike science and math 
rses, while whites are more likely than blacks to dislike humanities 
social sciences. Black youth are considerably more likely than 
te to report no subject particularly disliked (22 percent versus 
ercent) . 

Black youth report spending somewhat more time on their high school 
ework than white youth. About 31 percent of the whites and 38 percent 
the blacks with high school experience but no college, claim to spend, 
to have spent, ten hours or more per week on homework. Approximately 
iird of the whites and fourth of the blacks report less than five 
fs per week (Table 2.13). 

There is a much more substantial difference between the two color 
ips in where homework usually is done. Whites are divided almost 
illy between those who generally do their homework in school (47 percent) 
those who generally do it at home (48 percent). Black youth, on the 
jr hand, are over twice as likely to do their work at home as in school 
percent versus 30 percent). About 5 percent of each group generally 
-heir homework somewhere other than at home or school. 
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Table 2.12 


High School Subject Disliked .Most : Males 14-24 Years of 
Age Enrolled in High School, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


Subject disliked most 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Foreign languages 

8 

4 j 

Humanities 

31 

17 

Social science 

l6 

12 

Science 

'9 

12 

Math 

21 

26 

Commercial 

1 

3 

Vocational 

1 

2 

Other 

3 

3 

Hone 

9 

22 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

4,425 

621 


(l) Includes only those who have completed at least one year of high 
school. Over 99 percent of whites and blacks are between l4 and 19 
years of age. 


Table 2.13 Hours per Week Spent on Homework: Males 14-24 Years 

of Age, (1) by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


Hours per week doing homework 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

None 

4 

3 

1-4 

29 

24 

5-9 

36 

36 

lo-i4 

22 

26 

15-19 

7 

7 

20 or more 

2 

5 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

9,153 

1,375 


_ (!) Includes all respondents except those -with less than one year 
of high school and those with one year of college or more. 



The pattern of extracurricular activity in high school is similar 
for -white and black youth. Almost identical proportions (two- thirds) 
participate in such activity, and close to half of these devote at 
Least ten hours per week to it (Table 2.14). The types of extracurricular 
activity enjoyed most by blacks and whites also are quite similar 
’Table 2,15). Slightly over two-thirds of each group specify sports as 
;heir favorite. Black youth are somewhat more likely than white to report 
rnsic as their favorite extracurricular activity (17 percent versus 11 
jereent) . 

'amily Background Characteristics 


As is well known, there are substantial differences between the 
ypes of communities in which white and black youth grow up (Table 2.16). 
>n the basis of their residence at age l4, black youth are more likely 
han their white peers to reside in large cities (34 percent versus 
1 percent) and in rural farm situations (20 percent versus 15 percent), 
hite youth are more likely than black to live in small towns (29 percent 
ersus 20 percent) and in the suburbs of large cities (9 percent versus 
percent) . 

There is, of course, a much greater difference between how blacks 
nd whites live than where they live. At age l4, the vast majority of 
hite youth were residing with both their natural parents (85 percent), 
hereas this was true of only 58 percent of the black youth (Table 2.17). 
he proportions living with one natural parent and a stepparent are 
imilar for the two groups (about 5 percent), but black youth were more 
inn three times as likely as white youth to be living with their mother 
Lone (22 percent versus 7 percent), three times as likely to be on their 
vn (3 percent versus 1 percent), and seven times as likely to be living 
Lth relatives (9.1 percent versus 1.3 percent). 

Measured by occupation of father (or other head of household) when 
le youth was l4, the socioeconomic status of family of origin is 
rofoundly different between blacks and whites (Table 2.18). White 
ruth are over four times as likely as black youth to be from homes 
jaded by professional or technical workers or by managers, proprietors, 
id officials (27 percent versus 6 percent) , They are twice as likely 
> come from homes headed by skilled manual workers (23 percent versus 
l percent). They are, on the other hand, only a fourth as likely to 
•me from homes of unskilled farm or nonfarm laborers or service workers. 

Another indicator of family background that may be particularly 
rportant from the standpoint of explaining school enrollment, school 
hievement, and occupational aspiration is the extent of the youth's 
posure to reading material during his formative years. All members 
the sample were asked whether, when they were age l4, their families 
gularly received (l) any magazines, (2) a newspaper, and (3) whether 
ey had a library card (Table 2.19). While this is admittedly a limited 
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Table 2,14 Hours per Week Spent on Extracurricular Activity: Males 
14-2^ Years of Age Enrolled in High School, (1/ by Coloi” 

(Percentage distribution) 


Hours spent on activities 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Hone 

34 

32 

1-4 

18 

18 

5-9 

16 

20 

10-14 

20 

l4 

15-19 

9 

12 

20 or more 

4 

4 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

4,425 

621 


(l) Includes only those who have completed at least one year of h'Lf'h 
school. Over 99 percent of both whites and blacks are between l4 and 19 
years of age. 


Table 2.15 Favorite Extracurricular Activity: Males l4-24 Years oi“ 
Age Enrolled in High School (l) Who Participate in 
Extracurricular Activities, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 



Sports 

Publications 

Dramatics 

Music 

Other clubs 
Other 

Total percent 

Total number (thousands) 


68 

70 

2 

1 

3 

0 

11 

17 

10 

10 

7 

4 

100 

100 

2,968 

423 


school. Ove^O^percen^o^bofv! 0 comple ' ted at least one year of high 
years of tge. " P r ° ent ° f b0tl1 a ” d M«*> are between 14 and 1? 
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rable 2.16 


Residence at Age 14: Males 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 
(Percentage distribution) 


Residence at age 14 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Rural farm 

15 

20 

Rural nonfarm 

11 

10 

Town (under 25 ,000) 

29 

20 

Suburb 

9 

3 

City (25,000-100,000) 

15 

13 

City (100,000 and over) 

21 

34 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

! i4,o46 

2,041 


'able 2.17 Living Arrangement at Age l4: Males 14-24 Years of 

Age, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


Living arrangement 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Father and mother 

85 

58 

Father and stepmother 

1 

1 

Mother and stepfather 

3 

4 

Father 

1 

3 

Mother 

7 

22 

Other relative 

1 

9 

Other arrangement 

0 

0 

"On my own" 

1 

3 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

14,046 

2,04l 
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Table 2.18 


(l ) 

Occupation of Father ' 'When Youth Was Age l4: Males 
14-24 Years of Age, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


Occupation of father 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Professional, technical 

10 

4 

Nonfarm managers and 
proprietors 

17 

2 

Clerical 

4 

4 

Sales 

6 

l 

Craftsmen and foremen 

23 

12 

Operatives 

17 

22 

Nonfarm laborers 

4 

16 

Service 

4 

18 

Farmers and farm managers 

10 

14 

Farm laborers 

2 

7 

Armed forces 

2 

1 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

l4,o46 

2,04l 


(l) Occupation of head of household is used if respondent was not 
living with father. 







ble 2.19 


Exposure to Reading Material at Age 3.4 : Males 14-24 
Years of Age, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


Exposure to reading material 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Magazines, newspapers, library card 

6l 

32 

Lacked any one 

27 

27 

Lacked any two 

9 

22 

Lacked all three 

3 

20 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

l4,o46 

2,04l 


Lsure, it is nevertheless worthy of notice that white youth are twice 
likely as black youth to have had access to all three types of reading 
;erial (6l percent versus 32 percent). One in five blacks, as contrasted 
,h less than one in thirty whites, lived in homes into which no 
'azines, newspapers, or library books regularly came. 

;ome and Assets 


Differences in family structure make it rather difficult to interpret 
cisely data on total annual incomes of the families of young men 14-24 
rs of age. In some cases, the family whose income is being measured con- 
its of the young man and his wife; in others, of the young man and 
parents; in still others, the youth may be living alone. Since whites 
blacks differ with respect to marital status and family structure, the 
ome data must be interpreted cautiously. Nevertheless, the differences 
ween whites and blacks shown in Table 2.20 are impressive. Three-tenths 
the black youth, in contrast with less than one-tenth of the white, are 
family units with annual incomes under $3,000. At the other end of the 
tinuum, over a third of the white families, but only a ninth of the 
ok, enjoyed incomes over $10,000 per year. 

When one looks at the annual income of the young men, the same pro- 
aced differences appear. Table 2.21 presents the picture for youth not 
Hied in school. Differences between white and black youth prevail in 
age categories, but increase substantially as age increases. Thus, 
median income of white youth 16-17 years old ($1,370) is 18 percent 
ier than that of the same age group of black youth. But for those 
L9 years old, the differential is 51 percent ($2,750 versus $1,818), 
for youth in their twenties, 75 percent ($5,257 versus $3,000). 
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Table 2.20 Total Income of All Family Members in 12 Months Preceding 
Survey: Males 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


Total family income 

WHITES 

BLACKS ! 

Less than $3 >000 

7 

30 

$3,000-4,999 

12 

24 

$5,000-7,499 

26 

21 

1 $7,500-9,999 

20 

13 

1 $10,000-14,999 

22 

10 

$15,000 or more 

13 ! 

1 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

14,046 

2,041 


II SCHOOL ENROLLMENT STATUS AND SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 


In seeking the determinants of labor market behavior in subsequent 
chapters we almost invariably shall control for school enrollment status. 
Students and nonstudents have such markedly different patterns of labor 
market behavior that they are, in effect, analyzed separately. But thio 
leads to precisely the kind of problem at which the present chapter is 
directed: since school enrollment status is correlated with labor market; 
behavior, it is important to inquire whether enrollment status perhaps In 
reflecting the influence on labor market behavior of other factors with 
which enrollment status is correlated. Actually, there is a more direct; 
way of introducing the subject of this section. We need merely to note 
that it is somewhat unsatisfying to recognize school enrollment status a a 
a "determinant" of labor market status and activity without inquiring into 
what factors appear to determine whether a young man is in school. 

A complete answer to this question must await our subsequent survey o 
of the young men when we shall have had an opportunity to observe decision: 
being made with respect to education and to explore the reasons for them. 
Also, when information on school records of the youth has been processed, 
we doubtless shall be in a position to explore the influence of a much 
wider range of variables than we have available now. Nevertheless, on the 
basis of data collected in the initial survey, it is possible to perceive 
a number of variables relating to the background of the youth that affect 
the likelihood of their being in school. 








able 2.21 Income of Respondent in 12 Months Preceding Survey , by Age; 

Males 16-24 Years of Age Wot Enrolled in School, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


Income of 
respondent 

16-17 

18-19 

20-24 

Total 

16-24- 


WHITES [ 

Less than $2,000 
$2,000 - 3,999 
} 54, 000 - 5,999 
{*6,000 - 7,499 

$7,500 and over 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 

Median ^ 

Less than $2,000 
$2,000 - 3,999 
554,000 - 5,999 
(56,000 - 7,4-99 
$7 , 500 and over 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 

Median^ ^ 

73 

20 

7 

0 

0 

100 

485 

$1,370 

38 

32 

20 

6 

4 

100 

1,188 

$2,750 

9 

19 

35 

21 

l6 

100 

3,665 

$5,257 

21 

22 

29 

16 

12 

100 

5,338 

$4,483 

BLACKS 

86 

14 

0 

0 

0 

100 

116 

$1,163 

55 

33 

9 

3 

0 

100 

198 

$1,818 

27 

46 

18 

7 

2 

100 

624 

$3,000 

4o 

39 

14- 

6 

1 

100 

938 

$2,513 


(l) Computed from grouped data. 
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Occupation of Father 

The socioeconomic status of a youth's family reflects not only its 
economic circumstances, but also the more intangible aspects of its style 
of life, and these in turn affect the ability and the desire of the 
youngster to be in school. It comes as no surprise, therefore, that a 
young man's school enrollment status is related to the occupation of his 
father during the youth's formative years. 3 Nevertheless, there are 
interesting variations in this relationship depending on the age of the 
young man (Table 2.22). At ages 16 and 17, the relevant school is high 
school for the overwhelming majority of youth. At higher ages, and 
particularly those in the twenties, the relevant school is college. Thus, 
among the 1 6 and 17 year olds, enrollment status differentiates largely 
"between those who are in high school and those who have dropped out. 

Among those 18-19 years old and those 20-24, enrollment status differentiates 
largely between those enrolled in college and those who have not gone that 
far. 


Among white youth 16 and 17 years old, sons of white-collar workers 
are considerably more likely to be enrolled in school than are those from 
families headed by other categories of workers; but there is little, if 
any, difference in enrollment rates among sons of blue-collar, service, 
and farm workers. In the later teens, however, and in the twenties, sons 
of farm workers are considerably less likely than youngsters from 
"blue-collar families to be in school. For the entire group of whites 
16-24 years of age, 65 percent of the young men from white-collar homes 
are enrolled, as compared with about *45 percent of those from homes headed 
"by blue-collar or service workers and only 32 percent of those from farm 
families. 

In the case of black youth, among both teenagers and those in their 
twenties, enrollment ratios appear to decline as one moves from 
white-collar, through blue-collar and service, to farm occupations. For 


3 Cf. Charles B. Nam, A. Lewis Rhodes, and Robert E. Herriott, 
"School Retention by Race, Religion, and Socioeconomic Status," Journal 
of Human Resources , Vol. Ill (Spring, 1968), p. 178; Herbert Bienstock, 

"Realities of the Job Market for the High School Dropout , " in Daniel 

Schreiber (ed.). Profile of the School Dropout (N.Y. : Random House, 1967), 
pp. 101-125; Vera C. Perella, and Forrest Bogan, "Out -of -School Youth, 

February 1963, 3 * * * * * * * 11 Special Labor Force Report (Part l), United States 

Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review , 

Vol, LXXXVII, (November, 1964), pp. 1260-68; Thomas E. Swanstrom, 

"Out -of- School Youth, February 1963," Special Labor Force Report (Part II), 

United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly 

Labor Review , Vol. LX30CVII, (December, 1964) , pp. l4l6-24. 
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iauj.c c .. c . l i otiuuux jmroxjjaerrc; ixaxus , by Age and Occupation of Father When Youth Was Age 14: Males 16-24 

Years of Age, by Color 
(Percentage distribution) 
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the total 16-24 year age group of blacks, the enrollment ratios for young 
men whose fathers were in these occupational categories, respectively, 
are 68 percent, 4l percent, 38 percent, and 21 percent. It is exceedingly 
important to note that the differences in overall enrollment ratios between 
blacks and whites are in large measure explained by differences between 
the two color groups in socioeconomic status of family of origin.^ For 
the total age group 16-24, half of the whites, but only two-fifths of the 
blacks, are enrolled. However, youth from white-collar families are 
equally likely to be enrolled (about two-thirds) regardless of color. 

Also, among the sons of blue-collar workers, the difference between 
enrollment rates of whites and blacks (45 percent versus 4l percent) is 
minimal. In the service and farm categories, enrollment rates of whites 
are substantially higher than those of blacks, but the composition of 
these two categories of occupations differs as between the two color 
groups to an even greater extent than the other types of occupations. 

Type of Community 

The type of community in which the youth lived at age l4 bears a 
substantial relationship to whether he is currently enrolled in school 
(Table 2.23). Among white youth between the ages of 16 and 24, those 
with rural farm or nonfarm backgrounds are considerably less likely to 
be enrolled in school than those from urban communities. Compared with 
an average enrollment rate of 51 percent for all white youth in this age 
category, rural farm youth have a rate of 33 percent and rural nonfarm 
youth a rate of 4l percent. The highest enrollment rate (65 percent) 
exists among those youth from the suburbs of large cities. Intermediate 
between these extremes are the enrollment rates of youth from urban areas 
(about 55 percent). There is virtually no variation according to size of 
urban area. The pattern for black youth is very much the same as that 
for white, except that those from rural nonfarm areas are hardly less 
likely to be enrolled in school than those from urban areas. It is note- 
worthy that the substantially lower enrollment rates of blacks than of 
whites do not prevail among those with rural nonfarm backgrounds. Among 
this group, the enrollment ratio is 4l percent for whites and 40 percent 
for blacks. 

Early Home Environment 

Family structure The structure of a youth's family when he was 
age 14 apparently has a substantial bearing on the likelihood of his 


4 Nam, Rhodes, and Herriott have reported that one-half of the 
inter-color difference in enrollment rates in a sample of 3 >000 young men 
and women 16-17 years of age could be accounted for by father's occupational 
status, and that much of the remaining difference was explained by religion 
and region of residence, ibid. , p, 177. 
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School enrollment Rural City City Total or 

status Rural farm nonfarm Town Suburb (25,000-100,000) (100,000 or more) average 
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continuing his education (Table 2.24). Among young white men between the 
ages of 16 and 24, about one-half of those who at age 14 were living with 
their natural parents currently are enrolled in school, as compared with 
slightly tinder two-fifths of all other youth. It is interesting that 
the relationship in the case of black youth, although in the same direction, 
is not nearly so strong. The enrollment rate of .those who at age l4 were 
living with their mother and father is 42 percent compared ^ri.th 37 percent 
for those in family units with one or both natural parents absent. It 
should be noted that when one considers only youth from "broken" homes, 
there is no perceptible difference between whites and blacks in the 
probability of their remaining in school. The observed relationship 
between family structure and school attendance may simply be a reflection 
of differences in financial resources, but it also may reflect the 
independent effect of the nature of family life on the youngster's 
motivation and interest in school. 


Table 2.24 School Enrollment Status, by Living Arrangement at 
Age l4: Males 16-24 Years of Age, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


School 

enrollment 

status 

WHITES j 

BLACKS | 

Father 

and 

mother 

All 

other 

Total 

or 

average 

Father 

and 

mother 

All 

other 

Total 

or 

average 

Enrolled 

52 

38 

51 

42 

37 

4 o 

Not enrolled 

47 

61 

49 

58 

63 

60 

Total percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total number 







(thousands) 

9,310 

1,507 

io, 84 o 

901 

642 

1,550 


Nationality There are fairly substantial differences in the school 
enrollment rates of white youth between the ages of 16 and 24 depending 
upon their national origin (Table 2.25). Those whose families have lived 
in the United States or Canada for at least three generations are less 
likely to be enrolled in school than those whose families have immigrated 
more recently from European countries. Native Americans have an enrollment 
rate of 47 percent compared with 63 percent for youth whose families 
originated in Central or Eastern Europe, 57 percent for those from Southern 
Europe, and 54 percent for those from Northern or Western Europe, although 
the numbers in the latter category are so small as to make this estimated 
enrollment rate rather unreliable. Youth with recent origins in Latin 
America are about as likely to be enrolled in school as are those whose 
families have lived in North America for three generations (48 percent 
versus 47 percent). 
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Table 2.25 School Enrollment Status, by Nationality: White Males 16-24 Years of Age 

(Percentage distribution) 
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+.„ reading material Another UMcaUv ,.r .««• I y ).<»..• 

. — a Profound relationship l<> the probabl 1 .1 ty oJ a 

= remaining 8 in school in provide, l by tho data In Tab,, 8.8(1 
wS show enrollment rates in relation to the youth’s exposure to reading 
material in his home when he was l4 years of age. Whil, youth between the 
apes of l6 and 24 whose families had a !. library card and regularly received 
a S newspaper and magazines, currently have a school, enrollment rate m 
61 percent, compared to 42 percent for those who lucked any one o these 
three types of reading material, 27 percent for thorn' who ueked two, and 
14 percent for those who lacked all three. It is very curious that or 
black youth the relationship between these two vnriabl.es Is not nearly no 
strong as it is for white. For .Instance, on the hauls el tills measure, 
the most culturally deprived white youth is only one- fourth as llkoly to 
be enrolled in school as the moot privileged youth} hut the ml, lot black 
youth in the lowest category is more than half as high as tho rate lor the 
top category. As a consequence, it .is only among the youth with exposure 
to all three types of reading material that tho whites manifest a sub- 
stantially higher probability of remaining In school, than the b, lacks. 


Table 2.26 


School Enrollment Status, by Exposure to Heading Material 
at Age l4: Mai os l6-2>1 Years of Ago, by Color 

(Percentage dd str i.butl on) 


School 

enrollment 

status 

Had newspaper, 
magazines, and 
library card 




Lacked 

two 

lacked 
all three 

ToUI. 

or 

uwmj'O 


WHITES 

Enrolled 

61 

42 

27 

.14 

hi 

Not enrolled 

39 

58 

73 

86 

49 

Total percent 
Total number 

100 

100 

100 

100 

mo 

(thousands) 

6,506 

2,944 

980 

380 

10,840 


BLACKS 

. 

Enrolled 

50 

38 

37 

88 

19 

Not enrolled 

50 

62 

63 

78 

61 

Total percent 
Total number 

100 

100 

100 

.1 00 

100 

(thousands ) 

482 

427 

320 

308 

1 , 850 
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n the second category, the enrollment rate for whites is only slightly 
igher than that for blacks (42 percent versus 38 percent) and, in the 
wo lowest categories, the rates for blacks are actually substantially 
igher than those for whites. These results are rather puzzling. They 
uggest that the indicators of cultural environment that we have used do 
ot have the same implications in black families as in white and are 
erhaps, therefore, not as appropriate a measure for the blacks. 

igh School Curriculum 

There is a substantial relationship between the high school curriculum 
youth pursues and the probability of his being in school (Table 2.27). 
his is, of course, hardly surprising for youth in their late teens and 
heir early twenties since those in college preparatory curricula are 
oviously much more likely to go on to college. It is noteworthy, however, 
cat the relationship also prevails among those who are 16 and 17 years 
Ld. The enrollment rate for white youth in this age group who pursued 
le college preparatory curriculum is 96 percent in contrast to 81 percent 
5r those in the general curriculum and 82 percent for those in the 
Dcational curriculum. Thus it appears that youth in the general and 
>cational curricula are not only less likely than those in the college 
"eparatory curriculum to continue their education beyond high school, 
it they are also more likely to drop out of high school before graduating. 

Among the 20-24 year age group, those who had college preparatory work 
1 high school are about two-and-a-half times as likely to be enrolled in 
;hool as those in the general curriculum. Perhaps more interesting than 
lis finding, however, is that no high school curriculum is an absolute 
ir to college enrollment. Approximately one in twelve of the relatively 
lall number of youth between the ages of 20 and 24 in the vocational or 
mnmercial curricula in high school is currently enrolled in college, 
lis is true also of almost a fifth of those who had been enrolled in the 
sneral curriculum. 

The pattern for black youth is very similar to that for whites. It 
■eras clear from the data in Table 2.27 that a substantial portion of the 
fference in enrollment rates between white and black youth is attributable 
1 the same factors that produce different distributions according to high 
hool curriculum. The overall differential in enrollment rate between 
ack and white youth between the ages of 16 and 24 who have completed at 
ast one year of high school is 9 percentage points (54 percent versus 


5 Cf. Bienstock, on. cit .. p. 122. Of students enrolled in the 12th 
ade in October, 1959? 4.1 percent of those in the college preparatory 
rriculum, 12.7 percent of those in the vocational and commercial curricula 
d 18.3 percent of those in the general curriculum did not graduate with 
eir class. 
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Table 2.27 School Enrollment Statu s, by Age and High School Curriculum: Males l6-2h Years of Age With 

Some High School, by Color 
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10,177 171 49 268 796 1,324 




















Dercent). Between blacks and whites from college preparatory high 
jol curricula, the differential, however, is only 6 percentage points 
percent versus 67 percent) and, between the two color groups from the 
»ral curriculum in high school, the differential is only 3 percentage 
its (4l percent versus 38 percent). In the case of those who pursue 
vocational curriculum in high school, the enrollment rate of the 
:ks is actually very slightly higher than that of the whites (43 percent 
ms 4l percent). 

.th Condition 


The relationship between health and enrollment status is a rather 
.ous one, which at the moment, we are unable to explain (Table 2.28). 
the entire age group 16-24, those who report no health problem that 
■cts their school, work, or other activity are slightly more likely 
e enrolled than those who have some problem. In the case of the 
es, the difference is only 2 percentage points (51 percent versus 
'ercent) and, in the case of the blacks, it is 4 percentage points 
percent versus 36 percent), for both color groups, however, there 
, fairly substantial difference among the 18 and 19 year olds. White 
h in this age category with no health problems have an enrollment 
of 58 percent, compared with 51 percent for those with problems, 
g blacks, the differential is even larger: an enrollment rate of 
ercent for those with no health problems and 29 percent for those 
ering some health limitation. Why the .differences should be pronounced 
g the youth in their late teens and scarcely observable among those in 
r earlier teens and twenties i.s by no means clear. As has been 
cated, there are other respects in which the health variable behaves 
ngely. It is hoped that our continued exploration of the behavior 
his variable will shed some light on the results that have been 
rted here. 


SUMMARY 

There are very dramatic differences between white and black youth 
respect to a large number of socioeconomic variables that may be 
cted to have profound effects on labor market experience and behavior, 
ks are more likely than whites to grow up* in rural farm areas and in 
large cities rather than in smaller towns or suburbs. They are much 
likely than whites to have lived with both their natural parents, 
arms of whatever indicator of socioeconomic status one chooses to use, 
fall far below whites. As a result, black youth are considerably 
likely than white youth to be enrolled in school. If enrolled, they 
Less likely than whites to be in the college preparatory curriculum 
compared with whites, are not quite so advanced in grade relative to 
Among young men not enrolled in school, blacks are considerably 
likely than whites to be married. They have completed fewer years 
Dhool, on the average, than whites, and are also less likely to have 
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Table 2.28 School Enrollment Status, by Age and Effect of Health on Activity: Males 16-24 Years of 

Age, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 
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vocational training outside the formal educational system. Moreover, 
training that black youth receive is less likely than that of white 
1 to be for white-collar work. 

The factors that are related to a young man's enrollment status are 
•.antially the same for whites and blacks. The father's occupation 
i marked influence not only on whether a young man goes on to college, 
>n whether he completes high school. The type of community in which 
'■oungster grows up also is important. Those with rural backgrounds 
tuch less likely to be enrolled in school than those from urban areas. 
r outh who has grown up in a home with both natural parents present is 
more likely to be enrolled than one who has lived in a "broken" home, 
'ultural environment in which the youth has grown up, as measured by 
mount of reading material in the home, bears a strong relationship 
the young man's enrollment status, as does the high school curriculum 
ich he was enrolled. The youth in a college preparatory curriculum 
t only more likely than one in the general or vocational curriculum 
1 on to college, but he is also less likely to drop out of school 
e receiving his high school diploma. Finally, among white youth, 
e Americans are less likely to remain in school than those of other 
nalities. Needless to say, there are substantial intercorrelations 
these variables, and the independent influence that each of them 
ises cannot be ascertained until a multivariate analysis is made. 

It is highly important to note that much, if not all, of the 
-color difference in enrollment ratios appears to be a reflection 
fferences between the two color groups with respect to some of the 
mentioned underlying variables. For instance, among families headed 
ite-collar workers, black and white youth are equally likely bo be 
led; among blue-collar families the enrollment ratio of blacks is 
slightly less than that of whites. In view of the grossness of the 
ational categories and the known differences between blacks and 
s in occupational structure within each of the major categories, it 
entirely possible that if one could control completely for occupation 
ther the enrollment rates of black youth would be as high as, or 
r than, those of white. 
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CHAPTER THREE* 


LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


Of the approximately 16 million young men l4 to 24 years of age in 
civilian noninstitutional population in 1966 , 69 percent are estimated, 
the basis of our survey to have been in the labor force in the autumn 
that year. About 10.3 million were employed and. 0.8 million were 
mployed, an unemployment rate of 7.5 percent. These estimates produced 
our longitudinal study (LGS) differ rather substantially from the 
icial estimates yielded for the same age group of young men by the 
rent Population Survey (CPS). Specifically, the IfiS estimates of 
h employment and unemployment are higher than those of the CPS, by 
ost 2.1 million in the case of the former and somewhat over 0.3 million 
bhe case of the latter--differences far too large to be reasonably 
ributable to sampling variation. The pattern of these differences 
between students and nonstudents and among different age groups, as 
L as the possible reasons for them, are explored in Appendix E. In 
5 chapter we describe the labor force and employment status of the 
ig men as registered by the longitudinal survey, and seek to uncover 
correlates of labor force participation and unemployment. 


VARIATION IN LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 


The ages 14 to 24 include a very substantial range in the develop- 
; and maturation of a young man, particularly from the standpoint of 
participation in productive economic activity. In the early teens, 
youth is typically just beginning his secondary education; rarely 
i he have financial responsibilities. Even if he wants to work at 
regularly, the vast majority of jobs in the economy are closed to 
because of his lack of skills and because of legal impediments such 
:ompulsory school attendance laws and child labor laws. By his 
twenties, on the other hand, the typical young man has left school, 
arried, and is working full time. 

In addition to the obvious variation by age, there is also considerable 
ation within narrow age categories in the extent of labor market 
icipation. Among this age group of males, unlike those who are older, 
e is a considerable element of discretion in labor market activity, 
among the oldest of the cohort, school is not an uncommon activity, 
students, even of this age, can remain outside the labor force without 


* This chapter was written by Herbert S. Parnes and Robert C. Miljus. 



sacrificing respectability. On the other hand, there are opportunities 
for even the youngest students in the age category to work for pay, and 
many of them do so with greater or lesser regularity. Thus, it is 
interesting to inquire what characteristics of young men are associated 
with the likelihood of their being in the labor force. 

School Enrollment Status, Age, and Color 

It comes as no surprise that the school enrollment status of male 
youth shows a stronger relationship to labor force participation than nnj 
oijliGir single factor vr© hs/ve investiigs/fcod (Table 3*1)* For the tolo,] U|- r o 
group, the participation rate is 52 percent for students as opposed to 
96 percent for those out of school. This relationship prevails for idl 
age categories, although to somewhat different degrees; among those 
years of age, the difference in participation . rates for students and 
nonstudents is about 28 percentage points, which is smaller than tor any 
other age category. The general pattern is the same for both whites and 
blacks. Among the latter, the participation rate of students is only 
half that of nonstudents; but of those 22-24 years of age, the dilforoius 
is less than 10 percentage points. 

Age As is implied by the foregoing, age also has a strong inl'hiou' 
on labor force participation. For the total cohort of young men, thorn? 
is a rather smooth rise in the rate, from 42 percent for those lh~V) 
years old to 93 percent for the 22-24 year age group (Table 3.1). Aimm*; 
students the rate rises from 4l percent for the 14-15 year olds to 71 
percent for those 22-24 years of age. This increase is not continuous! , 
however. The 20-21 year olds have a rate about 4 percentage points 
those 18-19. As will be seen below, this probably reflects the lower 
participation by college students relative to high school student, lit 
the case of youth not enrolled in school, there is a continuous in«rwuw 
from 91 percent for the 16-17 year age group to 98 percent for bhu 
year olds. Those 14-15 years of age who are out of school are so few hi 
number that the estimate of their labor force participation rato In 
unreliable. By and large, the relationship between age and labor forui* 
participation is similar for black youth. 

Color The overall participation rates of white and black male 
youth are virtually identical, at about 69 percent (Table 3.l) . Howdy.*!*, 
when age is controlled, rather pronounced differences appear. Through 
age 19, the participation rates of the two groups are practically the 
same. In the 20-21 and 22-24 year age groups, however, the rates f'»r 
blacks are higher than those for whites by about 7 and 4 percentage fir." 
respectively. When school enrollment status is controlled, as well as 
age, it turns out that the higher rates for black, as compared with whit* 
youth, in their early twenties are attributable primarily to their much 
lower rate of school attendance. Of men in their twenties who arc 
enrolled in school, it is true that blacks have higher participation ra’* 
than whites. But among the much larger proportion of the age group wh r f 
are not in school, the whites have the higher participation rates, To 
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all this in another way, the color differentials in labor force partici- 
pation among those not in school are small, but rather consistently in 
the direction of higher rates for whites , Among students, black teenagers 
have lower rates than whites, but the relationship is reversed for those 
in their early twenties. 

Variation in Rates among Students 

Since school enrollment status makes such a substantial difference 
in the labor force status of young men, it is desirable to separate 
students and nonstudents for purposes of further analysis. We turn our 
attention first to young men enrolled in school and inquire what factors 
are associated with their labor force participation. 

Age an d year of school It appears, at least in the case of whites, 
that age and year in school have independent effects on whether students 
are in the labor market (Table 3-2). Within each educational category, 
labor force participation increases with increasing age. However, ago 
for age, college students have substantially lower rates than high school 
students. For example, among white high school seniors 14-17 years of 
age, the participation rate is 59 percent as compared with 44 percent 
for the same age group in the first three years of college. Similarly, 
the 18-24 year age group of high school seniors (almost all of whom arc 
18-19 years old) have a rate that is 9 percentage points higher than 
that of the 18 and 19 year olds who are in the first three years of 
college. Thus, college students, despite their greater age, are less 
likely to be in the labor force than high school seniors. Moreover, 
students in their senior year of college or in graduate work are loss 
likely to be in the labor market than those in their first three years 
of college. Because of the small numbers of black youth in some of the 
age-educational attainment categories, the pattern among them is not no 
clear as in the case of the white. 


Educat ional plans of high school students The greater tendency 
of high school students than of college students to be in the labor force 
is presaged by the fact that college-hound high school students have 
ower labor force participation rates than their counterparts who do not 
plan to continue their education (Table 3.3). White students, 14-1? 
years of age, who aspire to go to college have a participation rate of 
47 percent as compared with 51 percent for those who do not, and the 
difference is even greater in the case of the black youth. There arc 

v°ou?h SP lS7 ng diffe L enCSS in the labor f -ce participation of wMte 
thev are enroll Pd t0 the . hlgh sch ° o1 curriculum in which 

have lower rates than those ]' Those , in the college preparatory curriculum 
This relationshio hn , n seneral > vocational, or commercial curricula. 

8 relatl ° nshlp > h wever, does not hold for black students. 
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ble 3.2 


Labor Force Participation Rates, by Year of School Attending 
and Age: Male Students 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 


Year of school 

WK 

[TES 

BLACKS 

attending and 
age 

Total number 
(thousands ) 

Labor force 
participation 

rate, survey 
week 

Total number 
(thousands) 

Labor force 
participation 
rate, survey 
week 

8 or less 


18 


46 

Total 14-24 

232 

102 

9-11 



382 

39 

14-15 

2,895 

44 

16-24 

1,081 

57 

232 

50 

Total 14-24 

3,977 

47 

617 

44 

12 





14-17 

1,169 

59 

130 

52 

18-24 

172 

67 

34 

62 

Total 14-24 

1,342 

60 

165 

54 

13-15 



34 


14-17 

425 

44 

59 

18-19 

1,287 

58 

72 

33 

20-24 

604 

70 

56 

75 

Total 14-24 

2,317 

59 

162 

54 

16 or more 





14-21 

378 

43 

15 

33 

22-24 

3 99 

64 

19 

84 

Total 14-24 

776 

54 

34 

62 

Total or average 




40 

14-15 

3,142 

2,589 

4l 

467 

16-17 

56 

394 

53 

18-19 

1,545 

60 

123 

42 

20-21 

739 

54 

54 

58 

22-24 

629 

69 

4i 

90 

Total 14-24 

8,644 

52 

1,078 

48 
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Table 3.3 


Current 

Goal: 


Labor Force Participation Rates, by Educational 
Male Students 14-17 Years of Age, by Color 



WHITES 

BLACKS 

Educational 

goal 

Total number 
(thousands) 

Labor force 
participation 
rate , survey 
week 

Total number 
(thousands ) 

Labor force 
participation 
rate, survey 
week. 

Complete high 
school or less 

1,427 

51 

292 

52 

Enter college 

4,246 

47 

566 

1 43 

Total or average 

5,731 

48 

861 

46 


How does one explain these consistent differences between college 
and high school students and, indeed, between high school students 
destined for college and those who are not? One plausible explanation 
is that those who attend or plan to enter college are from higher income 
families , and that their lower participation results simply from their 
greater financial resources. Another explantion is that those who are 
college bound, as well as those already in college, are more serious 
students and, therefore, less willing to jeopardize their scholastic 
standing by working. Finally, it is possible that differences in social 
status between the two groups create different propensities to seek work 
outside of school. 

Marital status By far the most influential determinant of the 
labor market activity of students is their marital status (Table 3 • 5) > 

In every age category containing married males, the participation rate 
of those' who are married and living with their wives is substantially 
greater than that of all others (over 95 percent of whom are "never 
married"). For example, among whites 22-24 years of age, 82 percent 
of the former as contrasted with 60 percent of the latter are in the 
labor force. (The number of black students who are married is too 
small for reliable estimates.) The higher participation rates of married 
students prevail irrespective of whether their wives are employed. 
Although there is only a small number of cases in which the wife of a 
student is not employed, in no such case is the husband not in the labor 
force . 

Family income From an examination of white male students between 

ages of 14 and 24, it would appear that labor force participation 
varies inversely with family income. The rate declines more or less 
regularly from 57 percent of those in families whose incomes are under 









'able 3.4 


Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and High School 
Curriculum: Male Students 14-17 Years of Age Enrolled in 
High School or College, by Color 



WHITES 

BLACKS 

Age and high 
school curriculum 

Total number 
(thousands) 

Labor force 
participation 
rate , survey 
week 

Total number 
(thousands) 

Labor force 
participation 
rate, survey 
week 

4-15 





Vocational 

170 

59 

35 

35 

Commercial 

78 

62 

9 

33 

College preparatory 

1,273 

4o 

90 

37 

General 

1,244 

44 

237 

4o 

Total or average 

2,915 

44 

384 

39 

6-17 





Vocational 

285 

64 

49 

54 

Commercial 

63 

64 

19 

11 

College preparatory 

1,198 

47 

87 

58 

General 

1,000 

64 

214 

51 

Total or average 

2,584 

56 

376 

52 

Dtal 14-17 





Vocational 

455 

62 

84 

47 

Commercial 

l4l 

62 

28 

18 

College preparatory 

2,471 

43 

177 

48 

General 

2,244 

53 

451 

45 

Total or average 

5,499 

49 

760 

46 
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Table 3.5 Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age, Marital Status and 

Employment Status of Wife: Male Students 18-24 Years of Age, 

by Color 


WHITES 


Age, marital 
status and 
employment 
status of wife 


Married, spouse 
present 
Working 
Wot working 
Other 

Total or average 
20-21 

Married, spouse 
present 
Working 
Wot working 
Other 

Total or average 
22-24 

Married, spouse 
present 
Working 
Not working 
Other 

Total or average 

Total 18-24 
Married, spouse 
present 
Working 
Not working 
Other 

Total or average 


Total number 
(thousands) 


Labor force 
participation 
rate, survey 
week 


BLACKS 


Total number 
(thousands) 


Labor force 
participate 
rate, sum] 
week 





$4,000 to 4 9 percent of those in families with incomes of $10,000 or more 
(Table 3*6). But this relationship probably confounds a number of diverse 
influences. In the oldest age category, the family whose income is reported 
frequently consists of the young man and his wife who are living alone; 
in the youngest category, the family almost always comprises the youngsters, 
his parents, and siblings. 

To avoid the contaminating effects of differences in age, level of 
schooling, and marital status, one can focus on the students 14-17 years 
of age. This is a reasonably homogeneous group from the point of view 
that almost all are in high school, unmarried, and living with their 

parents. Their own contribution to family income, even when working, is 

generally minimal. Among whites in this category, contrary to expectation, 
labor force participation of the youngster is independent of the income 
of the family. The range of rates is only 4 percentage points — from 47 
percent to 51 percent — and even this very limited variation is not 

systematic with respect to income. In the case of black youth, the rate 

shows more variation, but behaves quite erratically with respect to income. 
However, the participation rate of those in families with annual incomes 
of $6,000, or more is 10 percentage points lower than that in families with 
Lower incomes. 

local unemployment rate The labor force participation of male 
students appears to be strongly sensitive to the rate of unemployment in 
she local labor market area. In all age groups, and for both white and 
olack youth, participation in the labor market is much less likely where 
inemployment rates are high than where they are low (Table 3*7). For the 
ige cohort as a whole, the participation rates of white students are 56 
percent in areas where i960 unemployment rates were under 4.2 percent and 
1-3 percent in areas where i960 unemployment exceeded 6.2 percent. Among 
ilacks, the corresponding participation rates are 49 percent and 38 percent. 
?hese differences suggest a rather pronounced discouraged worker effect 
unong youth enrolled in school. 1 


1 Cf. William G, Bowen and T.A. Finegan, "Labor Force Participation 
aid Unemployment" in Arthur M. Ross (ed.), Employment Policy and the Labor 
iarket (Berkely: University of California Press, 1965 ) , pp . ^ 138-142 . 
uiother labor market variable used by Bowen and Finegan in their analysis 
if the factors affecting labor force participation of teenage males was 
-n "index of demand," that is, the percentage of civilian employment in 
■he area accounted for by agriculture and retail trade. These are the 
•wo industries which, nationally, employ the largest concentrations of 
•eenage males. In their multiple regression analysis, Bowen and Finegan 
'ound a significant positive relationship between this index and labor 
'orce participation. In the present study, when PSU's are divided into 
hose with high and those with low levels of demand for teenage employment, 
o difference in the labor force participation of teenage students is 
ound. 
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Table 3.6 Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Total Family Inco'- 
in Previous 12 Months: Male Students 14-24 Years of Ago, by C o'* 


r 


WHITES 

BLACKS 

Age and 

total family 1 

income 

Total number 
(thousands ) 

Labor force 
participation 
rate , survey 
week 

Total number 
(thousands ) 

labor fore* 
participate 
rate, <nivv£/ 
week 

14-17 

Less than $4,000 

592 

49 

385 

48 

$4,000-5,999 

817 

51 

182 

54 

$6,000-7,499 

830 

48 

86 

38 

$7,500-9,999 

1,202 

47 

100 

48 

$10,000 and over 

1,957 

48 

64 

Hi 

Total or average 

5,731 

48 

861 

hO 

18-19 

Less than $4,000 

l4l 

78 

4l 

h? 

< 

;4, 000 - 5 , 999 

145 

54 

21 


< 

i 1 

; 6 , 000 - 7, 499 

172 

61 

13 

50 

C 

l 

> 7 , 500 - 9,999 

290 

70 

20 

:’<> 

< 

510,000 and over 

692 

53 

20 

15 

Total or average 

1,545 

60 

123 

if 

20-24 

Less than $4,000 

150 

69 

19 

63 


>4,000-5,999 

89 

67 

12 

91 . 


56 , 000 - 7,499 

157 

74 

6 

0 


57,500-9,999 

192 

61 

19 


$ 10,000 and over 

556 

49 

36 


Total or average 

1,368 

61 

95 

V 

Total 14-24 

Less than $4,000 

884 

57 

446 

48 


$ 4 , 000 - 5,999 

1,124 

54 

215 

55 


$ 6 , 000 - 7,499 

1,158 

54 

105 

SY 


$7,500-9,999 

1,684 

52 

139 

50 


$ 10,000 and over 

l,4o4 

49 

120 

44 


Total or average 

8,644 

52 

1,078 

48 
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Table 3.7 


Labor Force Participation Rates , by Age and PSU Unemployment 
Rate in I960: Male Students 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 


! Age and PSU 
unemployment 
rate in i960 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Total number 
(thousands ) 

Labor force 
participation 
rate , survey 
week 

Total number 
(thousands ) 

Labor force 
participation 
rate, survey 
week 

14-17 





Less than 4.2 percent 

1,377 

53 

215 

46 

4. 2-6. 2 percent 

3,088 

48 

514 

48 

More than 6.2 percent 

1,266 

44 

133 

37 

Total or average 

5,731 

48 

861 

46 

18-19 





Less than 4.2 percent 

4oi 

64 

36 

43 

4. 2-6. 2 percent 

856 

55 

66 

44 

More than 6.2 percent 

288 

37 

20 

32 

Total or average 

1,545 

60 

123 

42 

20-24 





Less than 4.2 percent 

310 

60 

22 

93 

4. 2-6. 2 percent 

823 

66 

53 

73 

More than 6.2 percent 

235 

45 

20 

44 

Total or average 

1,368 

61 

95 

72 

| 

Total 14-24 





i Less than 4.2 percent 

2,089 

56 

273 

49 

4. 2-6.2 percent 

4,767 

54 

633 

! 50 

More than 6.2 percent 

1,789 

43 

173 

38 

Total or average 

8,644 

52 

1,078 

48 
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Variation in Rates among Youth Hot Enrolled in School 


As would be expected, young men who are not enrolled in school are 
far more homogeneous in labor force status than those who are in school. 
Nevertheless, almost 5 percent of the total age group out of school arc 
not in the labor force, and there are a number of variables that dis- 
criminate between those who are and those who are not. 

Age and educational attainment The increasing rate of labor force 
participation with age already has been pointed out. Table 3.8 indicates 
that, except for the generally lower participation rates of men with 
eight or fewer years of school, there is no consistent relationship bclwcer 
educational attainment and labor force participation. For the total age 
group of whites, those with less than nine years of school have a labor 
force participation rate of $0 percent; all other educational attainment 
categories range between 96 percent (those with 16 or more years ) and 
98 percent (those with 13-15 years). 

On theoretical grounds , one would except labor force participation 
to be positively correlated with educational attainment for at least 
three reasons. First, education should be positively related bo potential 
earnings, which in turn may be expected to be positively related to labor 
force participation. 2 Second, one would expect an inverse relationnhlp 

between education and long-term unemployment (and, therefore, withdrawal, 
from the labor force). Third, the higher the education attainment, (.lie 
greater the psychic rewards of working, which should lead to higher 
participation rates. The failure to find a positive relation between 
educational attainment and labor force participation may result from 
hidden correlations. Since one expects a positive association between 
nonlabor income and educational status, and since there are theoretical 
reasons for expecting nonlabor income to be negatively related to labor 
force participation, we may obtain a positive relationship betwoou 
education and labor force participation when we control for total, family 
income, excluding the earned income of the respondent. 

Among black youth, the relationship between education and labor 
force participation is in the expected direction, except that those with 
less than nine years of schooling have higher participation r&tcn than 
those with 9 to 11 years of school. It is noteworthy that the somewhat 
lower overall participation rate of blacks than of whites (2 percentage 
points) is to some degree the result of differences between the two races 
in educational attainment. At both ends of the educational attainment 


2 We recognize that higher wage rates may have an income effect 
as well as a substitution effect. However, we agree with Bowen and 
Finegan that when labor supply is measured on an "all-or -nothing” basis 
by the labor force participation rate (rather than by number of hours), 
it is reasonable to believe that the substitution effect will predominate. 
See Bowen and Finegan, op.cit . , p, I20n. 
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tble 3.8 Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Highest Year of 
School Completed: Males l4-24 Years of Age Not Enrolled 
in School, by Color 



WHITES 

blacks 

.ge and 
Lighest 


Labor force 


Labor force 

r ear of 

Total number 

participation 

Total number 

participation 

school 

(thousands ) 

rate, survey 

(thousands ) 

rate, survey 

ompleted 


week 


week 

-17 

8 or less 

153 

74 

50 

84 

9-11 

187 

91 

66 

86 

12 

209 

98 

24 

88 

Total 

549 

89 

140 

84 

‘-19 

8 or less 

l4l 

88 

33 

86 

9-11 

276 

94 

75 

89 

12 or more 

772 

93 

91 

98 

Total 

1,188 

93 

198 

92 

-21 

8 or less 

175 

100 

66 

96 

9-H 

286 

98 

85 

98 

12 

566 

98 

88 

90 

13 or more 

223 

93 

21 

100 

Total 

1,249 

97 

259 

95 

-24 

8 or less 

231 


79 

99 

9-H 

439 

100 

97 

90 

12 

1,111 

99 

150 

97 

13-15 

321 

99 

25 

100 

l6 or more 

315 

98 

15 

100 

Total 

2,4l6 

98 

365 

97 

te.1 14-24 

8 or less 

699 

90 

227 

92 

9-11 

1,188 

97 

323 

91 

12 

2,573 

97 

346 

96 

13-15 

607 

98 

46 

100 

16 or more 

335 

96 

21 

100 

Total 

5,402 

96 

963 

94 
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continuum, the participation of blacks is higher than that of wlid-bes , 
and among those Kith high school diplomas the rate for blacks is only 1 
percentage point below that of the whites. Only among the high school 
dropouts is the participation rate of blacks considerably lower "than that 
of whites. 

The reasons for the difference between the two color groups In Lire 
relationship between education and labor market activity cannot “bo 
specified without further analysis. It seems likely, however, that the 
substantial difference between whites and blacks in the part i c ip a/b i o n 
rates of the most poorly educated may be attributed to differences in 
physical and mental capacity. It seems reasonable to hypothesize that 
those whites who have not gone beyond elementary school include a larger 
proportion of mentally or physically incapacitated than the corresponding 
group of blacks. For the latter, economic and social factors are moi’e 
likely to account for such early termination of education. 


Health and physical condition Among young men not enrolled, in 
school, there is a strong relationship between labor force participation 
and health or physical condition (Table 3*9). White youth with some 
health problems have a participation rate of 90 percent, compared with 
97 percent for those with no such problems. This relationship prevails 
in all age categories, but becomes attenuated with increasing age. Among 
the 20-24 year age group, the difference in participation rates ‘between 
those with health problems and those without is only 4 percentage points. 
In the case of blacks, although the same relationship exists for -the 
total group, it is not consistent among all age groups. Among fclio no 
18-19 years old, those with health limitations show higher participation 
rates than those without. 


Marital status Irrespective of age, marital status is related to 
labor force participation (Table 3*10). Among white youth 18-19 years 
old, the difference in participation rates between those who are married 
and living with their wives and all others is 10 percentage points. 'This 
drops to 5 points for those 20-21 and those 22-24. In all three ago 
groups, the participation rate of married men stands at 100 percent. 

Among the blacks, the pattern is very much the same as among the whites: 
the difference in participation rates between married and unmarried men 
exists in all age categories, but is smallest among the oldest. The very 
sharp differences in labor force participation between married and unmarrle! 
men may help to account for the rapid decline in unemployment raises between 
e a e eens and early twenties. Since those continuously in lihe labor 
orce are ikely to experience less frictional unemployment than "those who 
move in and out, the fact that the proportion of married men incx-eaaen 
with age thus would account for at least part of the decline in -fche 
unemployment rate as age increases. 
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ble 3,9 Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Effect of Health on 

Activity: Males 14-24 Years of Age, Not Enrolled in School, 

by Color 



WHITES 

BLACKS j 

<lge and effect of 
nealth on activity 

Total number 
(thousands) 

Labor force 
participation 
rate, survey 
week 

Total number 
(thousands) 

Labor force 
participation 
rate, survey 
week 

L4-17 

Does not limit 
activity 

462 

92 

124 

90 

Limits activity 

84 

70 

14 

57 

Total or average 

549 

89 

i4o 

84 

18-19 

Does not limit 
activity 

922 

94 

174 

92 

Limits activity 

261 

86 

22 

96 

Total or average 

1,188 

93 

198 

92 

30-24 

Does not limit 
activity 

3,084 

99 

551 

99 

Limits activity 

549 

95 

71 

73 

Total or average 

3,665 

98 

624 

96 

total 14-24 

Does not limit 
activity 

4,467 

97 

849 

97 

Limits activity 

894 

90 

107 

73 

Total or average 

5,402 

96 

963 

94 
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Table 3 . 10 


Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age, Marital Status and 
Employment Statue of Wife: Males 18-24 Years of Age Not 
Enrolled in School, by Color 



WHITES 

BLACKS 

Age s marital 
status and 
employment 
status of wife 

Total number 
(thousands) 

Labor force 
participation 
rate, survey 
week 

Total number 
(thousands) 

Labor force 
participati 
rate, butv 
week 

18-19 

Married, spouse 
present 



38 

97 

292 

100 

Working 

151 

100 

17 

100 

Not working 

117 

100 

18 

95 

Other 

896 

90 

161 

91 

Total or average 

1,188 

92 

198 

92 

20-21 

Married, spouse 

608 



100 

present 

100 

92 

Working 

333 


4o 

100 

' Not working 

253 


ko 

100 

! Other 

641 

95 

167 

92 

Total or average 

1,249 

97 

259 

95 

22-24 

Married, spouse 

1,652 



99 

present 


210 

Working 

916 

100 

124 

99 

Not working 

685 

100 

65 

98 

Other 

765 

95 

155 

94 

Total or average 

2,4i6 

98 

365 

97 

Total 18-24 

Married, spouse 



340 

99 

present 

2,552 

100 

Working 

l,4oo 

100 

181 

99 

Not working 

1,055 

100 


98 

Other 

2 , 3 Q 2 

93 

1 483 

92 

Total or average 

4,853 

96 

| 822 

95 
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Local unemployment rate The inverse relationship that has "been 
2n to exist between the unemployment level in, the community and the 
jor force participation rate of male students does not prevail in the 
se of young men who are not in school. The latter, presumably, are 
tely to be working or looking for work regardless of the level of job 
jortunities, while youth whose principal activity is school are more 
cely to be lured into the labor market by abundent opportunities or to 
discouraged from seeking work by high unemployment. Among the entire 
! cohort of whites, variation in labor force participation ranges only 
>m 96 percent to 95 percent as one moves from the labor markets with 
s lowest to those of the highest unemployment. Among blacks, inexpli- 
>ly, the relationship is actually the reverse of that postulated by 
: discouraged-worker hypothesis. The participation rates range from 
percent in the areas where i960 unemployment was under 4.2 percent to 
percent in those with i960 unemployment of 6.2 percent or more. 3 


THE INCIDENCE OP UNEMPLOYMENT 


The relatively high unemployment rate of young men is one of the 
ef symptoms of their labor market problems. Nevertheless, male youth 
by no means a homogeneous group from the standpoint of the amount of 
mployment they experience. In this section we examine some of the 
tors that are associated with variations in unemployment rates among 
n, 


sol Enrollment Status, Age and Color 


With some exceptions, unemployment rates of male youth tend to vary 
bematically according to school enrollment status, color, and age. 
spt for those 14-15 years old, students in all age categories experience 
ich higher rate of unemployment than those not enrolled in school 
sle 3 . 1 l). Among both those in and out of school, the rate is higher 
blacks than for whites. Within the total age group of whites the 
nployment rate is 11,9 percent for students., but only 3.0 percent for 
students. In comparison, black students have a rate of 18.5 percent 
sontrasted with 5*5 percent for nonstudents. 

Unemployment decreases with advancing age, but the relationship is 
smooth; the rate drops precipitously beyond a certain age that differs 
tetween students and nonstudents. For students, regardless of color, 
sharp drop occurs between the teens and the early twenties: from 
it 13.0 percent to 4.0 percent in the case of white students and from 
’ percent to 3.2 percent for the black. 


3 As in the case of students, participation of teenage youth not 
lied in school is not systematically related to our "index of demand" 
teenage labor (see footnote 1, page 57). 
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Unemployment Rates, by School Enrollment Status and Age: 

in the Labor Force, by Color 
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Among those not enrolled in school, the dividing line between very- 
high and moderately low unemployment rates occurs at an earlier age. 
Youth 14-17 years of age have much higher rates than those in their late 
teens and early twenties. In the case of whites, the unemployment rate 
drops from 10.0 percent for those 14-17 to 4.2 percent for those 18-19. 
To a considerable extent this doubtless reflects the higher proportion 
of high school dropouts among the younger age category. 

The unemployment rate for black teenagers is greater than that of 
■white, regardless of school enrollment status. In contrast, there is 
very little difference in unemployment rates between white and black 
youth in their early twenties. The rate for those 20-24 years of age is 
less than 4.0 percent for students and nonstudents alike, regardless of 
color . 

Occupation and Industry 


Among both students and those not enrolled in school, there are 
systematic occupational differences in unemployment rates that are 
somewhat similar to those which prevail for the total experienced labor 
force in the United States. Operatives and nonfarm laborers have the 
highest rates; professional and technical, and managerial workers, the 
lowest (Table 3 • 12 ) . Students have higher unemployment rates in all 
occupational categories than those not enrolled in school, and the 
differences are substantial except in the case of professional and 
managerial workers . Among white students , there are only two occupational 
categories (professional-managerial and service) where fewer than 10 
percent are unemployed. Among white youth not enrolled in school, all 
unemployment rates are under 2 percent except for operatives ( 3.9 percent) 
and nonfarm laborers (11.4 percent). In the case of black youth, numbers 
permit reliable comparisons of students and nonstudents only in the operative, 
laborer, service, and farm categories. In each of these, unemployment 
rates for students are at least four times as high as for nonstudents, 
except in the case of laborers, where they are over twice as great. 

Industrial variation in the incidence of unemployment is not as 
great as the variation by occupation (Table 3-13). Among white youth 
not enrolled in school, the range is from a high of 4.5 percent in 
construction to a low of 2.0 percent in a miscellaneous category that 
includes mining, transportation and communications, and finance, insurance, 
and real estate. In the case of white students, except for construction 
( 29.8 percent), the range is from 9-1 percent (services) to 16,4 percent 
(manufacturing) . 

Marital Status 


The probability of unemployment among young men seems to be related 
to their marital status, but the relationship is less consistent for 
those not enrolled in school than for students (Table 3*14). In the 
case of students, married youth have lower unemployment rates than their 
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Table 3*12 


Unemployment Rates , by School Enrollment Status and Major 
Occupation Group: Males 14-24 Years of Age in the Labor 

Force, by Color 



WHI 

TES 

BLACKS 

Major occupation 
group 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Percent 

unemployed 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Percent 
unemploy ec 



Enrolled in school 


Professional, 





technical, nonfarm 
managers, and 

548 | 

2.4 

26 


proprietors 

0.0 

Clerical 

519 

10,8 

38 

18.4 

Sales 

500 

12.6 

32 

15.6 

Craftsmen and foremen 

244 

13.9 

18 

22.2 

Operatives 

627 

21.0 

56 

26.8 

Nonfarm laborers 

833 

17.2 

117 

24.8 

Service 

755 

6.9 

138 

18.8 

Farmers, farm managers, 




9.8 

and farm laborers 

440 

10.0 

82 

Total or average 

4,512 

11.9 

513 

18.5 

■ 


Not enrolled in school 


Professional, 

technical, nonfarm 
managers, and 





proprietors 

665 

1.4 

34 

2.9 

Clerical 

465 

1.3 

62 

3.2 

Sales 

222 

1.8 

1 

0.0 

Craftsmen and foremen 

1,088 

0.8 

106 

2.8 

Operatives 

1,658 

3-9 

307 

6.2 

Nonfarm laborers 

526 

11.4 

l8l 

11.0 

Service 

261 

l.l 

117 

4.3 

Farmers, farm managers, 





and farm laborers 

254 

0.0 

8l 

o.c 

Total or average 

5,179 

3.0 

902 

5.5 
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Unemployment Rates, by School Enrollment Status and Major Industry 
Division: Males 14-24 Years of Age in the Labor Force, by Color 



WHITES 

BLACKS 

industry 

>-on 

Total number 

Percent 

Total number 

Percent 

(thousands ) 

unemployed 

(thousands) 

unemployed 



Enrolled 

in school 


‘0 > forestry 
iriea 

485 

11.5 

91 

16.5 

-on 

198 

29.8 

20 

40.0 

'i*rg 

670 

16.4 

55 

29.1 


1,570 

9.9 

138 

13.0 

including 

^ministration 

1,372 

9.1 

178 

20,0 


203 

16.2 

30 

3-3 

average 

4,512 

11.9 

513 

18.5 


Not enrolled in school 

> forestry 
ories 

295 

2.7 

106 

1.0 

ion 

533 

4.5 

96 

9.4 

ring 

2,060 

986 

2.4 

315 

3.8 


4.0 

177 

6.2 

including 

clministration 

848 

2-9 

151 

7. 3 


455 

2.0 

55 

10.9 

average 

5,179 

3.0 

902 

5.5 


includes mining; transportation and communications ; and finance, 
, and real estate industries. 
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Table 3 .14 Unemployment Rates , by Age , School Enrollment Status , 
and Marital Status: Males 18-24 Years of Age in the 
Labor Force, by Color 


Age and 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

marital status 

Total number 
(thousands ) 

Percent 

unemployed 

Total number 
(thousands ) 

Percent 

unemployed 



Enrolled in school 


18-19 





Married, spouse present 

52 

11.5 

1 

0,0 

Other 

869 

13.7 

51 

21.6 

Total or average 

919 

13.4 

52 

21,2 

20-21 





Married, spouse present 

69 

0.0 

4 

0.0 

Other 

330 

4.8 

28 

3*6 

Total or average 

4oo 

4.0 

31 

3.3 

22-24 





Married, spouse present 

225 

1.3 

17 

0.0 

Other 

211 

6.2 

19 

5.3 

Total or average 

436 

3.7- 

36 

2.8 

Total 18-24 





Married, spouse present 

346 

2.6 

22 

4.5 

Other 

1,410 

10.4 

98 

13.3 

Total or average 

1,755 

— - - - 

8.8 

119 

11.0 



Hot enrollet 

in school 


18-19 





Married, spouse present 

292 

1.7 

36 

2.8 

Other 

807 

5.1 

146 

8.2 

Total or average 

1,099 

4.2 

184 

7.6 

20-21 




Married, spouse present 

607 

3.6 

92 

0.0 

Other 

609 

2.5 

154 

3.9 

Total or average 

1,216 

3>0 

246 

2.4 

22-24 




Married, spouse present 

1,650 

0.9 

207 

2.9 

Other 

725 

1.1 

146 

3.4 

Total or average 

2,374 

1.0 

353 

3.1 

Total 18-24 



Married, spouse present 

2,549 

1.6 

335 

2,1 

Other 

2,l4l 

3.0 

446 

5.2 

Total or average 

4,689 

2.3 

783 

3.9 
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•ried peers; in general, the relationship prevails regardless of age 
»lor. Among white students 18-24 years of age, for example, the 
iloyment rate is 2.6 percent for those who are married compared with 
percent for all others. Part of this difference, of course, reflects 
nfluence of age, but a substantial portion remains when age is 
•oiled. Among white students 22-24 years of age, the unemployment 
is 1.3 percent for those who are married and 6.2 percent for those 
,re not. 

Among youth not enrolled in school, the relationship between marital 
>s and unemployment depends upon age. In the 20-24 year age group, 
is almost no difference between married and unmarried white youth 
ery little difference in the case of the black. However, among 
,gers, regardless of color, married men have lower unemployment rates 
those who are not married. The percentage point difference is 3.4 
hite youth 18-19 years old and 5-4 for black youth of this age. 

h and Physical Condition 


Whether a young man reports a health problem or physical condition 
limits his school or work activity in any way might be expected to 
lated to his unemployment experience, for several reasons. For one 
, the range of employment opportunities open to him would probably 
mewhat smaller than for a youth without such limitations. Moreover, 
ght he somewhat less vigorous in his search for work and somewhat 
attractive to potential employers. This expected relationship 
ils in the case of black youth both in and out of school, hut not 
e case of white (Table 3.15). Black students with health problems 
an unemployment rate of 27-5 percent, compared with a rate of 17.4 
nt for those with no health limitation. Among white students, on 
ther hand, the difference is only 2 percentage points, and in the 
ite direction. 

3.15 Unemployment Rates, by School Enrollment Status and Effect 
of Health on Activity: Males 14-24 Years of Age in the 
Labor Force, by Color 


b of 
h on 
ity 

WH 

ITES 

BLA.C 

KS 

Total number 
(thousands) 

Percent 

unemployed 

Total number 
(thousands) 

Percent 

unemployed 



Enrolled 

in school 


not limit 





/ity 

3,801 

12.3 

461 

17.4 

3 activity 

683 

10.2 

51 

27.5 

or average 

_ 4*512 

. . 

513 

18.5 


Not enrol; 

Led in school 

not limit 





vity 

4,348 

3.1 

821 

5.1 

3 activity 

802 

2.4 

78 

10.3 

or average 

hm 

2^2 

902 

5*5 _ 
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In the ca.-.e of youth not enrolled in school, there is again a dif- 
ference in the expected direction among black youth. Those with healti 
prol L'-mo are twice as likely to be unemployed as those without such pr< 
letn'i (10.3 percent versus 5.1 percent). In contrast, for the tota) ag< 
group of whites there is no difference in unemployment rate between the 
who report health problems (2.4 percent) and those who do not ( 3,1 perc 
It is very interesting, however , that a rather strong relationship cxis 
among whites 14-17 years of age. In this age group, youth with health 
problems have an unemployment rate of 20,3 percent compared to 8.7 perc 
for those without health problems. Although presently available tabula 
tions do not permit a confident interpretation of this finding, a possi 
explanation is that white youth under age 18 who are not enrolled in sc 
include a disproportionately high number of individuals with serious me 
or physical limitations. * 

Previous Unemployment 


The fact that the incidence of unemployment varies so substantia) l 1 
among persons with different demographic and economic characteristics 
suggests that unemployment may be a repetitive experience for many who 
suffer it The data in Table 3.16 provide strong evidence that this is 

arcunf thl 717 -77 ? h stadents and nonstudents, and among both col 
Jl ’ f 6 likelihood of current unemployment increases with the amount 

cL KtSed 3h le n iu the past 12 months> Wot wuch importance 
higher for thol hi l l current utlern P lo ^ent rate is very much 
thaf fofttese rhfL 6 7 ^ unemployment during the past 12 month 
p toymen t h ?r^! i h T SltlCe very fluently the same spell of' use 
those L rS'soeS, Sr '“1?“ _ current rate is higher fo 

for those wIth~onlv LlV? of unemployment an the past 12 months than 

phenomenon: thos /currently uneSSi// 3 ! unam ^ i Sdousl y the "repeater" 
unemployment in the ms A/ ^ loyed who h&d at least two spells of 
tinct fS£ the c/rent one Z 71 ? ^ had at least one Well di s~ 
except the black youth enroUed^richoo?^ 1 ? 1S Glear P ° r alL S^ups 
make a confident conclusion JJossiWe ’ *** &ml1 nm ^ S ° f caf5Cf! 

^»£gtiona l Attainment and Training 

longer in school dSreases ls e educational° f fr empl0yinent among youth no 
a very interesting interaction w foment increases, but there 
pleted and age (Table 3,17). aum ^ er years of school corn- 

rates of unemployment in the period d f Q * >outs experience very high 

* ure frorn schoojL} but ™ ^ edl f ely following their depar- 

unemployment rate, is not a permanent™/ i eaSt as rePlected in the 
between the ages of 14 and 1? Iho blL i r, ? or u eXample > white youth 
have an unemployment rate of 16 A TZLlf i lgh BCho01 with out a diploma 
20-24 year age categories, howe^r the l8 ' 1 ^ year and 

P oyment rates of around 2 percent 5 rnn sc - fl0 °l dropouts have unem- 

teenagers are doubtless due, at W^n 77 h f gher rates of the 

5 ^ast in part, to their ineligiMnty * 
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2 r child labor laws lor many typos of employment , and perhaps also l;o 
Lr greater llab.il.ity to the draft. Among blacks the pattern is similar 
spt that the relative disability .Imposed by less than a comp Lebed high 
30 l education in Longer lasting. 

Among young men who ’loft school, with eight or fewer yours of eduea- 
i, whites have higher unemployment rules than blacks (d.y percent ver- 
2.9 percent). It wLIl he rc'eal'l.ed that white out-of -school, youth :ln 
3 educational attainment category also were loss Likely than the black 
>e in the Labor force. Our hypothesis, relevant to both these relation 
)s, is that white youth with eight or fewer years of education are more 
;Ly than the black in tills category to have serious mental or physical 
ibjiiti.es, Another factor that may be responsible for part of the dl f- 
;nce is the ’larger proportion of h.l.uek youth than of while youth who 
.do in rural farm areas, where opportunities for employment of those 
i very Limited educations are greater than in urban areas. 

.o 3.16 Unemployment Kates, by behoof Knvo] J.menb hiatus and Number 
of bpells of Unemployment in Past II 1 Months; Males lh~pl| 
Years of Ago, In the Labor Force with Work Kxperi euee .in 
Past IP Months, by dolor 



WIU’TKU 

blACK!! 

1.1s of 

Total, number 

Percent 

Total number 

Percent 

mpl oyment 

( thousands) 

unewpli »yud 

(thousands ) 

uiicmp loyed 



Unrolled :l.n school 


0 

ijH.i 


37)1 

U.'l 


MU 

PS.P 

70 

1b. 7 

or more' 

:ioy 

U> . u 

h\ 

P3.P 

ul. or average 


10.8 

bad 

17. a 



Not enrolled in school 


0 

V>J|M 

<>.Y 

dap 

l 


bpll 


117 

IP.O 

or more 

PUU 

po. i. 

ll l 

PP , \i 

ul or average' 


P.8 

hoy 

*i.»l 


There is limited evidence that uucntpl oyment experience of young 
not enrolled in school is related not only to the amount of eduou- 
bhey have had, but to tin- curriculum they pursued In high school, 
lc 3.18). The analysis Is confined to the group years of 
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Table 3-17 


Unemployment Rates, by Age and Highest Year of Schoo.l Corapl 6 ' 
Males 14-24 Years of Age in the Labor Force and Nob 
Enrolled in School, by Color 


Age and highest 
year of school 
completed 

WHITES 

BLACKS _ 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Percent 

unemployed 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

mm 

14-17 





Less than 12 

285 

16,8 

99 

15.2 

12 

204 

0.0 

21 

19.0 

Total or average 

490 

10.0 

118 

16 . i 

18-19 





Less than 12 

383 

1.0 

95 

12.6 

12 or more 

716 

6.0 

89 

2-2 

Total or average 

1,099 

4.2 

184 

7-6 

20-24 





Less than 12 

1,108 

3.2 

312 

3.0 

12 

1,653 

0.7 

223 

2.2 

13-15 

509 

2.6 

40 

0.0 

16 or more 

323 

0.0 

21 

0.0 

Total or average 

3,590 

1.7 

599 

2.8 

Total 14-24 





Less than 12 

1,774 

4.9 

505 

7.7 

12 

2,488 

1.8 

330 

3.3 

13-15 

593 

3.7 

46 

0.0 

16 or more 

323 

0.0 

21 

0-0 

Total or average 

5,179 

3.0 

902 

5.5 



age who have had some high school in order to control to some extent 
r educational attainment. In other words, most of the group tabulated 
e high school graduates who have not gone on to college, although high 
hool dropouts also are included, as are some who may have had a year or 
o of college. 


ale 3.l8 Unemployment Rates, by High School Curriculum: Males 16-19 
Years of Age, in the Labor Force and Not Enrolled in 
School, (l) ty Color 


Ugh school 
ur riculum 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Total number 
(thousands) 

Percent 

unemployed 

Total number 
(thousands) 

Percent 

unemployed 

locational 

195 

4.1 

36 

13.9 

Commercial 

58 

0.0 

9 

0.0 

College 

preparatory 

253 

1.6 

22 

4.5 

Jeneral 

781 

6.9 

151 

13.9 

total or average 

1,327 

4.9 

228 

11.8 


.) Includes only those respondents who have completed at least one 
year of high school. 


Both white and black youth who had been enrolled in college prepara- 
■y courses are less likely to be unemployed than those from most other 
■ricula. Absolute numbers are large enough for comparison in the case 
whites who had been in college preparatory, general, and vocational 
■ricula. Those in the college preparatory curriculum have an unemployment 
e of only 1.6 percent, compared with about 4 percent for those in the 
ational curriculum and around 7 percent for those in the general 
riculum. The pattern for blacks is similar. 

These differences are almost certainly in part a reflection of 
ferences in educational attainment, since dropout rates are considerably 
er among high school students in the college preparatory curriculum than 
the other curricula. Nevertheless, careful comparison of the relationship 
ween educational attainment and unemployment and the relationship shown 
e between high school curriculum and unemployment points to the conclusion 
t the latter is at least in part independent of educational attainment, 
seems likely that this relationship reflects a selective process in which 
litatively superior students are more likely to enter the college 
paratory high school curriculum, even when they do not go on to college. 
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Whether a young man has vocational training in addition to hie 
regular schooling also may make some difference in his unemployment 
experience, although the evidence at this point is not completely consisted 
(Table 3.19). Teenage whites who have had some training have an unemploy- 
ment rate almost two points lower than those who have had none. Among 
whites in their twenties, there is virtually no difference between those 
who have had one program and those who have had none. 

Black youth with some training are only a third as likely to bo 
unemployed as those with none. The respective unemployment rates arc 
12.3 and 4.0 for those in their teens and 3.6 and 1.2 for those in their 
twenties. These data are consistent with the hypothesis that the voca- 
tional training youth receive outside of regular school tends to reduce 
the risk of unemployment --more so for teenagers than for those in their 
twenties, and more so for blacks than for whites. 

Methods of Job Search 


The methods whereby unemployed male youth seek jobs are not substan- 
tially different from those used by the total male labor force. The 
emphasis is primarily on informal means rather than formal institution!! 
such as employment agencies (Table 3.20). Youth not enrolled in school 
are less likely than students to rely on a single method of seeking work. 
Larger proportions of nonstudents use a combination of methods and emu) lor 
proportions rely exclusively on contacting employers. Those not enrolled 
in school also are more likely than students to use the public employment 
service. 

In the case of students, there are no substantial differences between 
the job-seeking methods of whites and blacks. For both groups the principal 
method is checking "directly with employers" (about 45 percent). Comparable 
proportions of both groups — l4 percent of whites and 12 percent of blackn-- 
rely on contacting friends or relatives. More formal methods of job neurch, 
e.g., the public employment service or the school employment service, are 
used by about a tenth of each group. About 21 percent of whites and 
percent of blacks use some combination of these or other methods. In tho 
case of those not enrolled in school, there are some perceptible differences 
in methods of job search by blacks and whites. The former are much more 
likely to use a combination of methods and to turn to the public employment 
service, but are considerably less likely than the whites to rely exclusive! 
on contacting employers. 

Restrictions on Availability for Work 

Unemployed young men not enrolled in school were asked whether they 
imposed any locational restrictions on the jobs they were seeking. About 
two-fifths of the total age group of both whites and blacks impose such 
restrictions. But there is a substantial difference between teenage youth 
and those in their early twenties in this respect. Half of the younger 
group, but only about a third of the older youth, specify restrictions on 
where they would be willing to take jobs. 
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Table 3.20 


Methods of Looking for Work in Last Four Weeks, by School 
Enrollment Status: Unemployed Males 14-24 Years of Ago, 

by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


Method of looking for work 

WHITES 

BLACKS 


Enrolled in school 

School employment service 

7 

10 

Public employment agency 

3 

J t 

Private employment agency 

1 

:» 

Directly with employer 

46 

Vi 

Places or answers ads, 

8 

s 

Friends or relatives 

i4 

;ip 

Other or combinations 

21 

P4 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

538 

94 


Not enrolled in school 

School employment service 

6 

0 

Public employment agency 

10 

Mi 

Private employment agency 

3 

0 

Directly with employer 

40 

PH 

Places or answers ads 

6 

0 

Friends or relatives 

3 

h 

Other or combinations 

31 

5H 

Total percent 

100 

,100 

Total number (thousands) 

155 

50 
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While blacks are no more inclined to impose restrictions on their 
^lability than whites, the types of restrictions they impose are 
newhat more limiting. They are more likely, for instance, to be seeking 
>s in the immediate vicinity of their residence or convenient to a 
jlic transportation system. These differences between age groups and 
Lor groups may very well contribute to the observed differences between 
an in the incidence of unemployment. 


SUMMARY 


The 14-24 age group of males is extremely heterogeneous from the 
indpoint of their labor market activity. Within this particular 11-year 
i span the effect of age on labor force participation is probably more 
mounced than in any other 11 -year cohort. Among those in their late 
jns and early twenties, school status is also a powerful source of 
'iation in labor market activity. In addition, the analysis in this 
ipter has uncovered a number of factors that are systematically related 
the labor force participation of young men within age and school status 
-egories: high school curriculum and educational aspirations, marital 
vfcus, health condition, and local labor market conditions. Of all of 
i explanatory variables that have been investigated, the most powerful, 
would be expected, is whether the young man is enrolled in school. On 
5 average, those who are not are almost twice as likely to be in the 
ior force in the early autumn as those who are. 

Among both students and nonstudents , married men are much more likely 
be working or seeking work than those who are unmarried. Older members 
the age cohort are more likely to be in the labor force than younger 
ibers, although for students this relationship is distorted by the effect 
educational level. Age for age, college students are less likely to 
in the labor force than high school students. Those who are headed 

* college are also less likely to be economically active than their 
srs who plan to leave school with a high school diploma. Nonstudents 

-h health problems are less likely to be in the labor market than those 
> have no such limitations. Students are considerably more likely to 
in the labor force in areas where the labor market is relatively tight 
m in areas of high unemployment, but young men not enrolled in school 
not display the same sensitivity to labor market conditions. Most of 
ise relationships hold for black youth as well as for white. The former 
•e somewhat lower participation rates than whites if they are not in 
looI and have dropped out of high school or if they are students below 

• college level. All other educational categories of blacks, however, 

•e participation rates about as high as, or higher than, those of whites. 

The incidence of unemployment among young men 14-24 years of age also 
subject to considerable variation. Students are much more likely to 
‘fer unemployment than those not enrolled in school. Unemployment drops 
icipitously for students in their twenties and for nonstudents in their 
■e teens. Blacks generally have higher unemployment rates than whites, 
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that those witn ouuuptioa.ui 

lower- than-average unemployment rates. Again, this relationship is clearer 
in the case of the blacks than of the whites. In part, because of their 
more regular labor force participation, married youth are more successful 
than the unmarried in avoiding unemployment. This is true of all age 
groups of students, but only of the teenage out-of-school youth. 

For black youth, health problems increase the probability of unemploy- 
ment. The fact that the same relationship does not prevail for whites 
may mean that the two color groups are defining "health problems" dif- 
ferently. This is consistent with our finding that a larger proportion 
of white than of black youth report health problems. 

Many of the relationships that have been found help to explain the 
much lower unemployment rate of male youth in their twenties than of 
those in their teens. As compared with teenagers, men in their twenties 
are more likely to be (l) nonstudents, (2) better educated, (3) married, 
and ( 4 ) white. Each of these characteristics seems to he associated 
with low unemployment, independent of age. Thus, the observed differences 
in unemployment between teenagers and youth in their early twenties are 
produced by these intercorrelations , as well as by what might be thought 
of as the "direct" effects of age; e.g., older youth are less likely to 
be newly entering the labor market, are more likely to have experience 
in finding jobs, and are more likely to have greater seniority in current 
jobs . 
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CHAPTER FOUR* 


EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS 


Having explored the factors that appear to differentiate between those 
young men who are employed and those who are not, we turn now to the former 
group and examine the types of jobs they hold, the number of hours they work 
per week, and rate of compensation. We are interested in ascertaining how 
employed students differ in these respects from those who are not enrolled 
in school and in exploring some of the sources of variation within the 
student and nonstudent groups. In addition, for those not currently enrolled 
in school, we analyze mobility patterns during the year preceding the survey 
and during the period since they left school. 


I TYPES OF JOBS HELD 


Age for age, there are rather profound differences between students 
and nonstudents in the occupations and industries in which they work and in 
their distribution as between self-employment and wage and salary status. 
Within each school enrollment status group, there is also substantial 
variation by color, age, and educational status. 

Occupational Distribution 


Irrespective of color, and largely irrespective of age, students are 
much more likely than those not enrolled in school to be employed in service, 
farm, labor, and sales occupations and somewhat more likely to be in clerical 
and professional and technical jobs (Table 4.1). On the other hand, they are 
less frequently employed as operatives, craftsmen, and managers. 

Students White students are much more widely distributed among occupa- 
tional categories than black, although this is in some measure a reflection 
of the different age compositions of the two groups (Table 4.l). There are 
only two of the nine major occupation categories-~nonfarm managers and 
craftsmen- -which account for less than a tenth of the total age group of 
white students. In contrast, there are five categories employing this small 
a proportion of the blacks. 


* This chapter was written by Ruth S. Spitz and Herbert S. Parnes. 
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Because of the close relationship between age and educational 
bailment in the case of students, there is a pronounced association 
tween age and occupation. In the case of white students, for instance, 

3 proportion of professional and technical workers is in the neighborhood 
5 percent for teenagers, but about 40 percent for those in their twenties, 
erical employment also tends to be more prevalent among older than younger 
adents. On the other hand, nonfarm laborers, ^ service workers, and farm 
ckers account for rather sharply declining proportions of employed white 
jdents as age increases. Most of these tendencies are manifest also 
Dng black students, although the numbers are too small for confident 
leralization. A notable exception is that the proportion of black 
jdents in service occupations tends to increase, rather than to decrease, 
bh increasing age. 

Most of the relationships that have been described between the 
cupation and age of students also are discernible when occupation is 
Dss-classified with year of school (Table 4.2). Further, the occupations 
which students in their late teens are employed vary according to their 
jh school curricula (Table 4.3) For example, both white and black 
adents 16-19 years of age in the college preparatory curriculum are about 
fee times as likely as those in the general curriculum to be in 
Lte-collar jobs. 

Nonstu dents There are pronounced differences in occupational 

fucture between white and black youth not enrolled in school (Table 4.l). 
Lte youth are far more likely than black to be in professional and 
clinical, managerial, sales, and craft occupations, and much less likely 
in black to be laborers, farm workers, or service workers. The proportions 
clerical and operative occupations are rather similar between the two 
Dups. Over a fourth of the whites, but only a ninth of the blacks, are in 
Lte-collar jobs. 

The differences in occupation between white and black youth are not 
Lmarily a function of differences in number of school years completed 
able 4.2). There are sufficiently large numbers of blacks for reliable 
nparisons in only two categories: those with under 12 years and those 
;h exactly 12 years of school. Focusing on the latter, we find substan- 
illy the same pattern that has been described for the total groups of 
Ltes and blacks. A fourth of the white high school graduates, but only a 
ith of their black counterparts, are in white-collar jobs. Relatively, 

Host twice as many whites as blacks are craftsmen, but the proportion of 
natives and laborers is half again as high among blacks as among whites. 


1 Not all these youth are currently enrolled in high school. Of the 
proximately 40 percent who are in college, the overwhelming majority will 
/e taken the college preparatory course in high school. The table, 
are fore, reflects to some extent the difference between high school and 
Liege students 18-19 years old. 
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Major Occupation Group, by Highest Year of School Completed. and School Enrollment 
Status; Employed Kales 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 
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Table ^-3 Major Occupation Group, by High. School Curriculum: Employed Male Students' 1 * 16-19 

Years of Age, by Color 
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Within each color group, occupational structure is related to 
educational attainment in the way one would expect# Additional education, 
however , seems to have different effects for blacks than for whites. The 
"improvement" in occupational structure attributable to having a high 
school diploma is greater in the case of whites. On the other hand, if the 
estimates of occupational distribution for the small numbers of 
college-trained blacks can be relied upon, and if we use the proportion 
in white-collar work as the criterion, it would appear that black youth 
benefit relatively more than white youth from a college degree. 

Industrial Distribution 


There is a dramatic difference in industrial affiliation between 
students and those not enrolled in school (Table 4.4). Construction and 
manufacturing account for about half the out-of- school youth, but for leas 
than a fifth of the students. On the other hand, the trade and service 
industries employ almost two-thirds of the students in contrast to less 
than a third of those not in school. 


Student s Seven out of ten employed students are concentrated in the 
service-producing industries for both blacks and whites (Table 4.4). Two 
of the major industry divisions in this category — trade and service a- -employ 
two-thirds of all the white students and three-fifths of the black. There 
are, nevertheless, differences in the industrial deployment of white and 
black students, which partially reflect differences in the age composition 
of the two groups. Blacks are less likely than whites to be employed in 
manufacturing and trade, and more likely to be employed in agriculture. 


Age differences in industrial distribution are pronounced among 
students, with the patterns rather similar for both whites and blacks. 
Agriculture is a major employer of the very young, but accounts for a very 
small proportion of students in their twenties. Trade likewise decline fi 
in importance as age increases, but not nearly so sharply as agriculture. 

en among students in their twenties, trade accounts for over a fifth of 
total employment. In contrast, manufacturing accounts for an increasing 
proportion of employed students as age increases, but is by no means 
negligible even for those under 18 years old. 


enrolov S *• ' 1 f ccep l for the lar S er proportion of blacks than whites 
substantial ^ cultlxre (12 percent versus 6 percent), there are no 
substantial differences m industrial affiliation between the two color 

C; rXT din SC ? 001 This is nolso, 

differences between A ™° nS the 1 ^" 17 year olds ’ where the 

three times as likai^ 1 es , ^acks appear to be greatest, blacks are nei 

about at vi k ? ly + v Whlt6S t0 be in agriculture, but only 

about half as likely to be employed in manufacturing. 

both color erouuiv betW6en age and i ndu serial affiliation in 

Among both whites^and ■hiaot 1 ls , more Pronounced in the case of blacks. 

s, agriculture accounts for a smaller proportioi 
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Table 4,4 Major Industry Division, by Age and School Enrollment Status. 
Employed Males 14-24 Years of Age , by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 



WHITES 

BLACKS | 

>r 

istry division 

14-17 

18-19 

20-24 

Total 

14-24 

14-17 

18-19 

20-24 

Total 

14-24 


Enrolled in s c hool f 

Enrolled in school 


Is producing 

30 1 

27 
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28 

33] 

20 

WKSk 

1<L 

sriculture, forestry, 









and fisheries 


5 

1 

11 


10 


18 

ning 


0 

1 

0 
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0 

>n st ruction 


mm 

7 



0 

0 1 

3 
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11 


19 



10 


9 

r lce producing 

70 

!B9 

73 

MBS 

67 

80 
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‘ansporfcation and 









public utilities 
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3 
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3 

3 

tolesale and 
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36 

21 

36 

31 

25 

22 

29 

nance , insurance, 









and real estate 

■ 

3 

5 

2 

0 

7 

17 

4 

rvices 

27 

31 

41 

30 

31 

31 

34 

32 

iblic administration 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

12 

0 

2 
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Total number 
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of employment as age increases. Among blacks only, the reverse relation- 
ship exists for manufacturing. For whites, trade accounts for a larger 
proportion of employment of young men in their teens than of those in 
their twenties. 

Class of Worker 


Students Slightly more than four-fifths of employed white students 
are private wage and salary workers , about a tenth are government employees , 
about one in twenty is self-employed, and almost the same proportion are 
unpaid family workers (Table 4.5). Black students have a similar 
distribution except for a smaller proportion of self-employed (2 percent) 
and a correspondingly larger proportion of private wage and salary workers 
(84 percent). 

As would be expected, there is a rather strong relationship between 
class of worker and occupation. For example, in the case of white 
students, the self-employed are prominent among managers, professional 
and technical workers, sales workers, and craftsmen; unpaid family workers 
are most prevalent among farm workers, accounting for a third of the 
total; and government workers account for large proportions of professional 
and technical workers (25 percent), clerical workers (15 percent), and 
service workers (l8 percent). 

Nonstudents Although self-employment is very limited among 
out-of -school youth irrespective of their color, whites are nevertheless 
considerably more likely than blacks to be self-employed--4 percent 
versus 0.5 percent (Table 4.6). Over three-tenths of white farm workers 
are self-employed. Government accounts for an above average number of 
employment opportunities among male youth in three occupational categories : 
professional and technical, clerical, and service. Among white profes- 
sional and technical workers and service workers, about a third are 
government workers; among clericals, 16 percent. For the blacks, the 
respective proportions are even higher in the professional and technical 
and clerical categories and only slightly lower in service. 


II HOURS OF WORK AND RATE OF PAY 


Hours Worked in Survey Week 

The most important single influence on the number of weekly hours 
worked by male youth is, of course, whether or not they are enrolled in 
school. Irrespective of color, more than four-fifths of the students 
work part time, i.e,, under 35 hours a week, as contrasted with under 
one-fifth of the out-of-school youth (Table 4.7). White students are 
seven times as likely as those out-of-school to work part time; black 
students, over four times. These patterns tend to prevail irrespective 
of occupational category (Tables 4.8 and 4.9). 



Table ^-5 Class of Worker in Current Job, by* Ma^or Occupation Group: Employed Males lk-2.k Years 

of Age Enrolled in School, by Color 




















































Table k.6 Class of Worker in Current Job* by Major Occupation Group: Employed Males 1^-24 Years 

of Age ? Wot Enrolled in School., by Color 



Table ^7 Hours Worked during Survey Week, "by Age and School Enrollment Status: Employed 
jfej.es ±k-2k Years of Age Who Worked During Survey Week, hy Color 

(Percentage distribution) 
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Table 4.9 Hours Worked during Survey Week, by Major Occupation Group: Employed Males 14-24 Years of Age 

Not Enrolled xn School Who Worked during Survey Week, by Color 












S tudents Among white students, there is a clear and consistent 
relationship between age and hours worked per week (Table 4.7) • Whether 
one defines short hours as less than five per week, less than 15, or less 
than 35 > the proportion working short hours declines consistently as age 
increases. For example, almost three-fifths of the 14-15 year age group 
work under 15 hours per week, in contrast to less than an eighth of those 
22-24 years old. On the other hand, only 3 percent of the youngest age 
category, but almost two- thirds of the oldest, work full time (35 or more 
hours per week). In only the two youngest categories of black students 
are there large enough numbers of students for reasonably reliable 
estimates. It is noteworthy that among both the 14-15 year group and bhe 
16-17 year group the distribution of blacks by hours worked per week is 
very similar to that of the whites. 

It is clear from Table 4.8 that the number of hours per week a 
student works is not independent of his occupation. In five major 
occupation groups— professional and technical, managerial, clerical, 
craftsmen, and operatives — at least a fifth of the employed white students 
work full time. In the other four — sales, laborers, servicej and farm 
workers --only about 5 to 10 percent work full time. At the other extreme, 
very short hours, i.e., under five per week, are more common among nonfnrm 
laborers, sales workers, service workers, and craftsmen than in any of the 
other occupational categories, 

Wonstudents A full three-fifths of all out-of- school white youth 
are working more than the "standard" 40-hour week, while only one-eighth 
work part time, i.e., under 35 hours per week (Table 4.9). Black youth 
not enrolled in school work fewer hours than whites. Only half work more 
than 40 hours per week, a,nd larger proportions of them than whites work 
part time. These relationships prevail in all age groups. 

Within each color group, number of hours worked per week is related 
positively to age. For example, among whites, the proportion of part-time 
workers declines from about one-fourth in the case of youth 14-17 years 
old to under a tenth for those 22-24 years old. In the case of black 
youth, there is an equally marked difference. In both color groups, the 
sharpest declines (ignoring the very small group 14-15 years old) occur 
between the teens and the early twenties. 

The hours worked by white youth not enrolled in school vary rather 
substantially by occupation (Table 4.9)* Nonfarm managers and proprietors 
and farm workers are much more likely than other occupational categories 
to work longer than 40 hours a week. Sales workers are somewhat more 
likely to do so. Clerical workers and nonfarm laborers, on the other hand, 
have smaller-than-average proportions working longer than 40 hours. The 
differences in hours between whites and blacks are largely independent of 
differences in their occupational distribution. In all occupational 
categories in which there are enough blacks for reliable comparisons, 
smaller proportions of them than of whites work in excess of 40 hours. 

In most cases, the black youth also have a larger proportion working under 
35 hours. 



rly Rate of Pay: Youth 20-24 Years of Age ^ 

The average rate of pay per hour of young men between 20 and 24 years 
age not enrolled in school is $2.59 for whites and $1.84 for blacks 
ole 4.10). 

Occupation Perhaps the most striking aspect of the data is the very 
ited variation in hourly rate of pay among major occupation groups- -far 
s than those that existed in mid-1966 among men between the ages of 
and 59*3 Among the white youth in nonfarm occupations, the lowest 
rly rate of pay is for service workers ($2.07) and the highest is for 
fessional and technical workers ($2.87) s a relative differential of 39 
cent. In contrast, in mid-1966 the differential among white men 45-59 
rs of age between nonfarm laborers ($2.50) and professional and technical 
kers ($4.91) was 96 percent. In the case of the youth, the hourly rate 
pay for all nonfarm categories, except professional and technical and 
vice, lies within the narrow range from $2.54 (sales) to $2.65 
aftsmen) — a differential of less than 5 percent. The rate structure 
the older men stands in sharp contrast; illustrative differentials are 
percent between operatives and craftsmen and 31 percent between sales- 
and managers. 

It follows from the foregoing that the age differential in rate of 
between the youth and the older men varies substantially from one 
upational category to another. The overall percentage differential in 
rly rate of pay between the two age groups of white men is 36 percent 
.59 for the youth and $3-51 for the older men) . This differential is 
high as 71 percent in the case of professional and technical workers 
88 percent in the case of managers, but only 5 percent or less in the 
ie of operatives and nonfarm laborers. In the latter occupational 
.egory, the youth actually have a slightly higher average rate of pay 
1.56 versus $2.50 for the older males). It seems clear that age makes 
:s difference with respect to rate of earnings in those major occupation 
>ups which are relatively homogeneous with respect to level of skill and 


2 Hourly rate of pay was computed in the following manner: employed 
spondents were asked "How much do you usually earn at this job before 
factions?" Responses in terms of an hourly rate were coded as given, 
sponses in terms of a weekly figure were divided by the number of hours 
xally worked per, week in the past 12 months in the case of those who had 
sn out of school for at least 12 months and by number of hours worked 
ring the survey week in the case of those who had been students during 

2 past 12 months. Responses in terms of biweekly, semimonthly, monthly, 
annual figures were converted first to weekly data by dividing by the 
propriate factor (e.g., 2.2 for semimonthly and 52 for annual) and then 
sated the same as a weekly wage. Responses in terms of a daily figure 
re not coded and were considered to be "not ascertained." 

3 Parnes, H. S., et al . , The Pre-Retirement Years A Longitudinal 
udy of the Labor Market Experience of the Cohort of Men 45-59 Years of 
e, Vol. I (Columbus: The Ohio State University Center for Human 
source Research, 1968), p. 4?. 
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Table 4.10 Mean Hourly Rate of Pay, by Major Occupation Group: Employed 
Male Wage and Salary Workers 20-24 Years of Age and 45-59 Year; 
of Age,tl) Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


Major occupation group 

Youth 20-24 

years of age 

Men 45-59 years of a;: 

WHITES 

- 

BLACKS 

WHITES 

. 

BLACKS 

Professional and technical 

$ 2,87 

(a) 

$4.91 

$3.4) 

Nonfarm managers and 
proprietors 

2,60 

(a) 

4.88 

3.16 

Clerical 

2.57 

$ 1.60 

3.23 

2, CO 

Sales 

2.54 

(a) 

3-73 

(a) 

Craftsmen and foremen 

2.65 

1.86 

3.45 

2.65 

Operatives 

2.60 

1.99 

2.74 

_ * _ j 

2.2‘t 

Nonfarm laborers 

2.56 

1.79 

2.50 1 

2 . 15 

Service 

2.07 

1.59 

2.53 

1.95 

Fanners and farm laborers 

(a) 

(a) 

1.33 

Q.co 

Average 

2.59 

1.84 

3.51 

2.22 


(l) Data for men 45-59 years from Parnes , et al . , op . cit . , p. 52 > 
(a) Means not shown where sample cases number fewer than 30. 
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jonsibility (e.g., laborers, operatives). In those categories, on the 
jr hand, in which there are relatively large variations in level of 
LI and responsibility (e.g., sales, craftsmen, professional and technical, 
managerial), the older and more experienced men are likely to be in the 
ler level jobs and thus earn the higher rates of pay. 

Color On the average, white youth between the ages of 20 and 24 who 
not enrolled in school earn 4l percent more per hour than their black 
lterparts. A small part of this difference reflects the difference in 
ipational structure between the two color groups. Nevertheless, there 
i substantial differential within every major occupation group containing 
5e enough numbers of each group for reliable comparison. These 
"a- occupational differentials are in the neighborhood of 30 percent for 
rice workers and operatives, 40 percent for nonfarm laborers and crafts- 
, and 60 percent for clerical workers. 

Education and training Craftsmen and operatives are the only major 
ipation groups with large enough numbers of white and black youth to 
nit a test of the influence pf education on hourly rate of pay. In 
l these occupation groups, young men who have high school degrees earn 
i than those who do not (Table 4.1l). The differentials in favor of 
better educated are 12 and l4 percent, respectively, for white craftsmen 
operatives and 52 and 27 percent, respectively, for black men in the same 
occupational categories. The inter-color difference in average hourly 
i of pay, it should be noted, persists when education is controlled, but 
Less between whites and blacks with 12 or more years of schooling than 
lg those with less education. For example, the black-white differential 
lg craftsmen with 12 or more years of education is 24 percent, but. is 
;reat as 68 percent among those with less than 12 years of schooling. 

The relationship between the hourly rate of pay of craftsmen and that 
jperatives, irrespective of education, is rather perplexing. In the 
s of whites, the differential in favor of craftsmen is exceedingly 
LI (three cents per hour for those with high school degrees and eight 
;s for those who were high school dropouts). For black youth with high 
>ol diplomas, the differential is four cents in favor of craftsmen, but 
those with less than high school degrees it is 25 cents in favor of the 
natives . The only plausible explanation that comes to mind is that 
3tantial numbers of the youth who reported themselves as craftsmen, 
fact are serving in less skilled jobs.** 

Training outside of the regular school system also appears to contribute 
ligher earnings, most substantially in the case of operatives, although 


4 See Appendix E, footnote 6. Some of these are, perhaps, apprentices 
i given trade who neglected to designate their apprenticeship status, 
xrding to the Census classification system, apprentices should be 
3sed as "operatives" rather than "craftsmen." 
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Table 4.11 Mean Hourly Rate of Pay of Craftsmen and Operatives, by Highest ! 

Year of School Completed: and by Extent of Vocational Training 
outside of Regular School: Employed Male Wage and Salary 
Workers 20-24 Years of Age Wot Enrolled in School, by Color 


Education and training 

| 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Craftsmen, 

foremen 

Operatives 

Craftsmen , 
foremen 

Operate 

Highest year of school 
completed 





11 or less 

$2.47 

$2.39 

$1.47 

$1.7 : 

12 or more 

2.76 

2.73 

2.23 

2.1! 

Average 

2.65 

2.60 

1.86 

1.9 

Extent of training outside 
regular school 





None 

$2.57 

$2.36 

$1.84 

$1.8 

1 type of program 

2.66 

2.75 

(a) 

2.2 

2 or more types of programs 

2.78 

2.94 

(a) 

(a 

Average 

2.65 

2.60 

1.86 

1.9 


Means not shown where sample cases number fewer than 30. 
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e correlation between number of years of education and the presence of 
aining makes it uncertain to what extent education and training have 
dependent effects on earnings (Table 4.1l). White youth employed as 
eratives who have participated in one type of training program earn 
out 17 percent more per hour than those who have had none. The 
fferential enjoyed by those with two or more programs is 24 percent, 
ack operatives who have had one type of training program earn 22 percent 
■re than those who have had none. 

Health Only among white operatives is there sufficient variation in 
•alth to permit an analysis of its effect on wage rate. Within that 
.tegory, those young men who report no health problems that affect the 
nd or amount of work they can do earn 46 cents per hour more- -about 
. percent- -than those who have such health problems. The same kind of 
:lationship was found within virtually all the major occupation groups 
’ men between the ages of 45 and 59 

Size of labor force in local area Comparable to our findings in the 
ise of older men, 6 i s the strong positive relationship between hourly 
ige rate and labor force size in the local area (Table 4.12). The 
;lationship is most pronounced in the case of white craftsmen, where the 
Lfferential in hourly rate of pay is as much as 37 percent between areas 
Lth a labor force under 100,000 and those with a labor force of half a 
Lllion or more. The differential is 27 percent for black operatives, 


able 4.12 Mean Hourly Rate of Pay of Craftsmen and Operatives, by 

Size of Labor Force in PSU: Employed Male Wage and Salary 
Workers 20-24 Years of Age, Not Enrolled In School, by Color 


Size of labor 
force in PSU 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Craftsmen 

and 

foremen 

Operatives 

Craftsmen 

and 

foremen , 

Operatives 

Less than 100,000 

$2.39 

$2.49 

$1.50 

$1.79 

100,000-499,000 

2.53 

2.77 

(a) 

2.00 

500,000 or more 

3-28 

2.68 

(a) 

2.27 

Average 

2.65 

2.60 

1.86 

1.99 


(a) Means not shown where sample cases number fewer than 30. 


5 Parnes, et al . , op. cit ., p. 48. 

6 Ibi d. , pp. 45*48. 
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but only 8 percent for white operatives. For the latter category, earnings 
in the largest communities are actually slightly lower than in communities 
of intermediate size (labor force of 100,000-499*000) . 


Ill METHOD OF FINDING CURRENT JOB 


Among students and nonstudents alike, employed youth have found their 
current jobs7 largely by informal methods (Table 4.13). In each school 
enrollment status and for both whites and blacks, between 70 and 80 percent 
report having found their jobs through friends or relatives and by making 
the rounds of employers. Students are more likely than those not enrolled 
to have been placed by the school employment service. On the other hand, 
out-of- school youth are more likely to have found their jobs through the 
public employment service. 

Students 


By far the most common method used by students to find their current 
jobs is through friends and relatives (Table 4.13) J almost half of both 
white and black students cite this method. Another fourth found their 
jobs by directly contacting employers, and a tenth used the school employ- 
ment service. No other listed means- -public or private employment agencies 
or advertising- -was used by more than 4 percent of either whites or blacks, 
although an eighth noted some other or a combination of methods. 

Among white students, the use of friends and relatives in finding jobs 
is inversely related to age. The proportion citing this method ranges from 
two-thirds of the 14-15 year olds to one- third of the 22-24 year olds. 
Public and private employment agencies and advertisements more commonly are 
used by older than by younger youth, although each is used by less than 
7 percent, even of the oldest group. The greatest use of school employment 
services is made by 18-19 year olds, about a fifth of whom list this method 
of job finding. 

It is interesting to note that the methods by which employed students 
have found their current jobs differ in some respects from the methods by 
which unemployed students are currently seeking work. In the case of 
both whites and blacks, the unemployed are placing much less reliance on 
friends and relatives and much more reliance on direct contacts with 
employers than would seem to be warranted by the experience of the employee 
There is also a larger proportion of the unemployed, than of the employed, 
who report a combination of methods. This is to be expected, however, sine 
the employed are more likely to report only the single method that resultec 
in their placement. 


7 "How did you find out about this (i.e., current) job?" 

8 See, Appendix E, Table E-8. 
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Table 4.13 Method tJsed to Find Current Job, by Age and School Enrollment Status: Employed 

Males 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 
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There are rather pronounced departures in several occupational 
categories from the pattern of finding jobs described above (Table 4. L4), 
Among white students, for example, the school employment service is 
responsible for a larger proportion of placements in professional and 
technical, clerical, and service jobs than in other occupational categories. 
White students in professional and technical work, as well as the small 
number who are managers or proprietors, are less likely than any other 
nonfarm category to have found their jobs through friends or relatives or 
through direct employer contacts. On the other hand, over four-fifths of 
nonfarm laborers, operatives, and sales workers found their jobs by these 
more-or-less informal means. 

Nonstudents 


For the total age group of employed out-of-school youth, there are 
relatively few differences between the methods used by whites and blacks 
to find their current jobs (Table 4.13). It is perhaps noteworthy that 
the black youth are twice as likely as white to have been placed by the 
public employment service, but the proportion is nonetheless small 
(8 percent). Blacks also are more likely than whites to have been lixl to 
their jobs by friends or relatives. Among whites, this method tends to 
become, less important with increasing age, but among blacks it is equal ly 
prominent in each age category. For both color groups, the public employ- 
ment service and newspaper advertisements become more important as ago 
increases, but in no age-color group do both of these methods comb Lnod 
account for much more than a fifth of the total. 

In nearly all occupational categories, direct application with 
employer and learning about the job through friends or relatives are Mur 
two most important single methods used by out-of- school youth to fjncl 
their jobs (Table 4,15). Nevertheless, there are variations among youth 
in different occupations. White professional and technical workers, for 
instance, are much more likely than other occupational groups to haver 
obtained their jobs through a school employment service. Black proPoJJhlonul 
and technical workers appear to have made much greater use of the public 
employment service than other groups, although the number in this occu- 
pational category is too small for reliable estimates. Black craftsmen »'il 
operatives make relatively greater use of the public service than other 
occupation groups of black youth, and much greater use of it than the 
corresponding occupational groups of white youth. 


IV MOBILITY CHARACTERISTICS 


Length of Service in Current Job 

Whether one examines students or nonstudents, about half of all 
employed males 14-24 years of age have held their jobs less than a year 
(Table 4.16), in both color groups, the percentage of short-service 
workers is greater among students than nonstudents, but in the case of 
the whites, when age is controlled, this pattern holds only for those in 
their twenties . 
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Table 4.16 Length of Service in Current Job, by Age and School Enrollment Status: Employed 

jfeles lk-2k Years of Age, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 











Students A majority of employed students have held their current 
jobs less than a year (Table 4.l6). It is rather interesting that the 
usual relationship between age and tenure does not prevail among students, 
except perhaps as between the two top age categories. Among whites, for 
instance, the proportion of students with at least one year of service in 
current job is actually lower for those 16-17 years old than for those 
14-15 years old. The proportion is highest for the 22-24 year old group, 
but only 9 percentage points higher than for those 20-21. The evidence, 
in other words, suggests considerable movement among jobs and/or into and 
out of employment by students of all ages. Age for age, black students 
have shorter service than white students. 

Monstudents Among out-of- school youth- -both white and black — length 
of service in current job is positively related to age (Table 4.l6). Less 
than one-fifth of white youth under 18 years of age have served as long as 
a year, as opposed to about three-fifths of those 22 to 24 years old. In 
most age categories, the proportion of white youth with a year or more of 
service is larger than that of black youth. This inter-color difference 
is more significant in view of the fact that the blacks, on the average, 
have been out of school longer and thus have the potential for longer 
service than the whites. 

Job Movement During 12 Months Preceding Survey; Youth 20-24 Years of Age 

The substantial amount of job changing by young men js evidenced by a 
comparison of employment status at time of survey and one year earlier, as 
reported by the respondents (Table 4.17). To make the interpretation 
manageable, the analysis is confined to young men 20-24 years of age who 
are not enrolled in school and who have no more than a high school education. 
Because of the relationship between their age and educational attainment, it 
can be assumed that almost all of this group could have had continuous 
employment with the same employer and in the same occupational assignment. 

Of the 3>200,000 young men in this category, approximately a tenth 
were not working a year ago either because of unemployment or absence from 
the labor force; over a third are now employed by a different employer, and 
over half are working for the same employer. The proportion who remained 
in the same occupation during the 12-month period was very similar to the 
proportion staying with the same employer, but these two categories did not 
consist entirely of the same individuals. Some of the young men who did not 
change employers did change occupation, and some of those who made an employe: 
shift remained in the same occupational assignment. Although not shown in 
the table, about 10 percent of the total number of young men lived in a 
different county or SMSA from that in which they had resided a year earlier. 

In all of these dimensions of mobility, except geographical, black men 
manifest a greater degree of movement than white men. For example, 55 
percent of the white youth are employed by the same employer as contrasted 
■with 45 percent of the black youth. About 55 percent of the whites, but 
only 46 percent of the blacks, are in the same occupational assignment. 
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.ble 4.17 Work Status at Time of Survey Compared with One Year Earlier, by 
Highest Year of School Completed: Employed Males 20-24 Years of 
Age Not Enrolled in School Who Did Not Attend College, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 
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Only in the exbent of geographical movement is there no appreciable 
difference between the two color groups t 11 percent of the whites and 
10 percent of the blacks have experienced a change of residence across 
county or SMSA lines. 

Those young men of both color groups who have completed high school 
manifest more stable employment relationships than those who have not. 

In the case of the whites, 60 percent of those with high school diplomas 
but only 49 percent of those who did not graduate from high school are 
serving with the same employer. The corresponding proportions in the case 
of "black youth are 50 percent and 40 percent. 

As would be expected, inter-firm and occupational mobility are not 
independent of each other. A change of occupation is much more likely if 
a young man shifts employers during the course of a year than if he serves 
with the same employer continuously. Among white men who changed employers, 
only one-third remained in the same three-digit occupational category. 

Among those with the same employer, exactly four-fifths served in the same 
occupational category. It is interesting that of those who do make an 
occupational change, whether with the same employer or for a different 
employer, the change is much more likely to be substantial (from one major 
occupation group to another) than slight (within a major occupation group). 
In both cases, a shift across major occupation group lines is almost three 
times as likely as a shift within the same major occupation group. These 
patterns hold for the blacks, also. Black youth who change employers, 
however, are more likely than white to change their occupation (80 percent 
versus 68 percent). 

Relationship between First Job and Current Job: Youth 20-24 Years of Age 

Another way of examining the mobility patterns of youth is to examine 
the relationship between the job they currently have and the first job they 
took upon leaving school. Of the approximately 4.1 million young men 
between the ages of 20 and 24 who are not currently enrolled in school and 
who have had some work experience, 6l percent have worked for only one 
employer since leaving school. This proportion is very much the same for 
both whites (6l percent) and blacks (63 percent). Of the almost two-fifths 
of each color group who are no longer with the same employer for whom they 
started to work when they left school, the vast majority — an identical 
portion of each color group (77 percent ) —left their first jobs voluntarily 
(Table 4 . 18 ). There are systematic differences in this proportion, however, 
depending upon the educational attainment of the youth and upon the type of 
occupation in his first job. Of the white youth with less than four years 
of high school, 72 percent terminated their first jobs voluntarily; among 
those who were college graduates, 97 percent of all separations were 
voluntary. In the case of the blacks, the number of young men with some 
college is too small for reliable analysis, but the relationship that has 
been described for the whites holds as between those with less than a high 
school diploma and those who are high school graduates. 
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Table 4.18 Reason for Leaving First Job after School, by Highest Year of 
School Completed and Occupation of First Job: Males 20-24 
Years of Age Not Enrolled in School and No Longer on First Job 
Since Leaving School, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 
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White-collar workers are more likely than "blue-collar workers to have 
terminated their first jobs voluntarily. The numbers of blacks are too 
small to test this relationship, but in the case of the whites, the ratio 
of voluntary quits to all separations from first job was 87 percent for 
white-collar workers and 73 percent for blue-collar workers. To some 
degree, of course, this relationship merely reflects the previously noted 
relationship between educational attainment and reason for separation from 
first job. Nevertheless, there is evidence in Table 4.l8 that each of these 
independent variables exercises a separate influence. For example, among 
white high school graduates, voluntary separations are relatively more 
frequent in the case of white-collar than in the case of blue-collar workers, 
Within the white-collar group, those who attended college for some period 
were more likely to have left their first job voluntarily than those who 
had not gone beyond high school. 

Occupational movement Young men in this age category are much more 
likely to have changed occupations since leaving school than to have 
changed employers (Table 4.19). Whereas six-tenths of the age group had 
served only one employer since leaving school, slightly less than one- fifth 
had been equally immobile with respect to occupation. About one-fifth had 
changed their occupational assignment within the same major occupation 
category, while three-fifths had changed major occupation group. On the 
basis of this measure, black youth are more mobile than white youth. Not 
only did a larger proportion of the blacks than’ of the whites change 
occupation between first and current job (87 percent versus 8l percent), 
but of those who did, a slightly larger proportion of the blacks than of 
the whites crossed major occupation groups. 

Geographic movement The extent of geographic mobility between first 
and current job is, as might be expected, not nearly so great as is 
inter firm or occupational mobility. Nevertheless, the amount of geographic 
movement is by no means inconsequential. Exactly one-third of the white 
youth between the ages of 20 and 24 currently reside in a county of SMSA 
other than the one in which they took their first job after leaving school 
(Table 4.20). The proportion of black youth who have been geographically 
mobile is even larger--39 percent. In the case of the white youth, 
intrastate moves are considerably more prevalent than those involving 
longer distances. Among the blacks, on the other hand, moves between 
states are more common than those within a state. The migration from 
south to north is doubtless reflected in the fact that about one- sixth of 
the total number of black youth in the age category currently live in a 
different geographic division (Census) from that in which they took their 
first job. The corresponding proportion among the white youth is only 
about half as great. 

It is interesting that there is a very pronounced relationship between, 
geographic movement since the beginning of work career and geographic move- 
ment between school and first job. That is, young men whose first job was 
in a different geographic area from that in which they went to school are 
much more likely to have made a geographic move since having taken their 



,ble 4.19 Type of Occupational Mobility between First and Current 
Job, by Type of Occupation: Employed Males 20-24 Years 
of Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 
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Table 4 . 20 Type of Geographic Mobility between First and Current Job , by 
Type of Occupation of Current Job: Employed Males 20-24 Years 
of Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 
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■st job than those who entered employment In the same county in which 
:y had gone to school (Table 4.21). As has been seen, the proportion of 
.te youth who made a geographic move between first and current job is 
percent. But among those who last attended school in the same county 
their first job, this proportion was only 21 percent. On the other 
id, of those whose first job was in a different county from that in which 
:y last attended school, fully 50 percent moved between first and current 
». The same type of relationship prevails for the blacks. As would be 
>ected, this relationship is strongest in the case of those young men 
> have had some college. However, it is by no means confined to them. 

' example, 29 percent of white youth who left school with a high school 
>loma currently work in a different county from that in which they began 
iir working career. This proportion is only 21 percent in the ease of 
>se whose school and first job were located in the same county, but 
percent in the case of those whose first job was elsewhere. The same 
>e of relationship prevails for white high school dropouts and for black 
ith in both of these educational attainment categories. 

.ationship between Geographic and Occupational Movement: Youth 20-24 

irs of Age ’ ~ ‘ 


When a young man makes a geographic move, he is much more likely to 
inge occupation than when he remains in the same location (Table 4.22). 
'eover, it also would appear that the probability of an occupational 
re is related to the distance of the geographic shift. For example, 

>ng white youth 20-24 years of age, 8l percent of those whose first and 
'rent jobs are in the same county have been occupationally mobile. This 
'centage rises to 83 percent for those who are currently in a different 
inty of the same state, 85 percent for those who are in a different state 
;hin the same geographic division, and 89 percent for those who are in a 
'ferent geographic division. When one takes into account the magnitude 
the occupational change, the relationship is even more pronounced, 
is, 56 percent of those residing in the same county as their original 
) have moved to a different major occupation category, but of those 
-rently residing in a geographic division different from that of their 
■*st job, 75 percent have shifted between major occupation groups. The 
le basic relationship that has been described for the whites applies 
30 in the case of the blacks. Among them, however, those who have moved 
:ween divisions or between states within the same division are somewhat 
3S likely to have been occupationally mobile than those who simply made 
intrastate move. This is certainly contrary to what one would have 
Dected, and may be attributable to sampling variation, because the 
3olute number in each of the categories of movers is rather small. 


SUMMARY 

tract eristics of Current Job 


This chapter has added another dimension to the differences in labor 
cket behavior between male youth who are enrolled in school and those 
0 are not. Not only are students less likely to be in the labor force 
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Table 4.2 1 Geographic Mobility between School and Work, by Highest Year of School Completed and Geographic 

Mobility between First and Current Job: Employed Males 20-24 Years of Age Wot Enrolled 
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Table 4.22 Type of Occupational Mobility between First and Current Job, by 
Location of First Job Relative to Current Job; Employed Males 
20-24 Years of Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 
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and more likely to be unemployed than nonstudents, but, when employed, 
the characteristics of their jobs are quite different. Students are 
much more likely than nonstudents to work only part time. Probably as 
a result, their occupational and industrial distributions differ 
substantially from those of nonstudents, even when differences in age 
are taken into account. 

Whether enrolled in school or not, a young man’s color has an 
important influence on his occupation and the length of service in his 
job, but relatively little on the industry in which he is employed or 
the way in which he found his job. Among nonstudents, whites work 
longer hours per week than blacks, but the relationship does not hold 
for students. Among those not enrolled in school, black youth earn less 
than white , controlling for age, major occupation group, and educational 
attainment. We have not been able to make a similar comparison among 
students because numbers in many of the categories are too small for 
reliable estimates. 

For students and nonstudents alike, age bears a rather pronounced 
relationship to occupation and to number of hours worked per week and a 
somewhat weaker relationship to industry. How youth find their jobs 
also bears a relationship to age. For nonstudents, there is a strong 
positive relationship with length of service in current jobs, but for 
students this exists only among youth in their twenties. 

The hourly rate of pay of young men 20-24 years of age not enrolled 
in school is remarkably uniform among major occupation groups. Among 
white youth the average is $2.59 per hour, and the range for nonfarm 
occupations is only 80 cents--from $2.07 (service) to $2.87 (professional 
and technical). When these two extreme categories are eliminated, the 
remaining occupation groups fall within an 11-cent-per-hour spread. 

Hourly rate of pay is related positively to number of years of school 
completed, to the extent of occupational training outside of regular 
school, to good health, and to the size of the community in which the 
young man resides. As has been mentioned, there is also a pronounced 
inter-color differential in favor of the white youth. All these 
relationships likewise were found to exist in our previous study of males 
45-59* but occupational differentials were much more pronouced for the 
older group. 

Mobility Characteristics 

Judged by the extent of job change either during the year prior to 
the survey or since having left school, employed young men in their early 
twenties display an impressive amount of mobility of all types. Since 
leaving school, two- fifths have worked for more than one employer. 
Occupational movement is even greater, for a considerable portion of it 
takes place within the firm. Four-fifths of the young men changed 
occupations between first and current jobs, and a substantial majority 
of these occupational moves (about three- fourths) were from one major 
occupation group to another. While geographic movement is not so 
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uent as either interfirm or occupational shifts, it is nevertheless 
tantial: approximately one-third of the young men between 20 and 24 
s of age currently reside in a different local area from that in which 
took their first job after leaving school. There are relationships 
g the various types of job movement. While occupational moves may 
r with or without interfirm shifts, they appear to be more common 
g those who change their employers than among those who do not. Among 
g men who move geographically, occupational change is much more likely 
among those who remain in the same local area, and the magnitude of 
occupational change tends to be greater for long-distance than for 
t- distance movers. 

Of the two-fifths of the young men 20-24 years of age who are no 
er working for their first employers, about three-fourths left their 
t jiobs voluntarily. This proportion is the same for both white and 
k youth, bub varies according to educational attainment and according- 
ccupation of first job for both color groups. A job shift is more 
ly to be voluntary for white-collar than for blue-collar workers, 
pendent of type of occupation, the proportion of separations that 
voluntary increases with years of schooling. But while we know that 
■ of such early job shifting is voluntary, we are not yet in a position 
escribe the circumstances under which it takes place, the processes 
hich it occurs, or its consequences in terms of wage improvement. 
ie are matters at which the longitudinal analysis will be directed on 
basis of information collected in the subsequent surveys. 
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CHAPTER FIVE* 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD OF WORK 


an economic system in which individuals are free to choose among 
ons and specific jobs, effective allocation of human resources 
upon workers and potential workers having accurate labor market 
ion. The market's measure of the relative social importance of 
t occupations and different jobs is reflected in differentials 
mic rewards. These, in turn, are presumed to attract individuals 
se occupations and jobs where their contribution to the social 
■tfill be at a maximum. But this can occur only if workers have a 
ly good knowledge of the range of alternatives for which they 
tentially qualify and of the rewards (and costs) attached to each, 
and complete labor market information also is important from the 
it of the individual. Whatever his particular employment goals, 
abilities of achieving them are enhanced by full knowledge of the 
a and characteristics of alternative employment opportunities. 

fc kinds of specific labor market information should individuals 
le answer depends, in part, upon the stage of the life cycle, 
i in school, for example, it is particularly important that they 
of the full range of occupations potentially available to them, 
laracteristics and rewards of different types of work, and of the 
requirements. Only on the basis of this kind of information can 
decisions be made about the amount and type of education and 
to pursue. For adults, on the other hand, while such information 
itirely irrelevant, it is rather less important, since the range 
vbions open to most adults, for all practical purposes, is restricted 
s narrowly as a result of educational decisions made in the past, 
is previous work experience. They are more likely than youth to 
the type of work as given, and to focus on the choice of specific 


adults and youth--at least if the latter choose to work- -it is 
; to have knowledge of available employment opportunities in their 
nmunities and elsewhere. Which firms in the area have openings 
ait occupational categories? Which firms are the best employers 
of wage rates, fringe benefits, and other factors that influence 
;ion or dissatisfaction with work? Are opportunities greater 
;he local area, either in terms of job vacancies or in terms of 
iges, working conditions, or other perquisites? 


This chapter was written by Herbert S. Fames. 
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Tt seems reasonable to hypothesize that the degree of success a worker 
experiences in the labor market is associated with the extent of his labor 
market information. Specifically, for the group of young men under con- 
sideration in this study, we would expect the extent of labor market infor- 
mation, other things being equal, to be positively related to the wage rate 
of those who are employed and to the extent of occupational and wage 
improvement over time. We would anticipate an inverse relationship between 
amount of unemployment and the extent of labor market information, since 
those with more knowledge should have higher probabilities of finding work. 
Finally, over the years covered by this study, we should expect greater 
congruence between occupational aspirations and realizations among those 
with much knowledge than among those with little knowledge of the labor 
market. This is so because those with greater knowledge are likely to 
have more realistic aspirations and because they are more likely to be 
able to translate a given aspiration into reality. 

The Occupational Information Test 


Our measure of "knowledge of the world or work" is a very limited 
one, consisting of three components. The first of these involves occupa- 
tional identification. Respondents were asked to select one of three 
statements that best describes the duties of each of ten occupations-- 
hospital orderly, machinist, acetylene welder, stationary engineer, 
statistical clerk, fork lift operator, economist, medical illustrator, 
draftsman, and social worker. The second component involves the typical 
educational attainment of men in each of these same ben occupations: ,r How 
much regular schooling do you think hospital orderlies usually have?" 
Third, respondents were asked, for each of eight pairs of occupations, 
which one provides the highest average annual earnings : "Who do you 
think earns more in a year, a man who is an automobile mechanic or an 
electrician? 1 Standards for scoring the second and third components wore 
derived from i960 census data on occupation by highest year of school 
achieved and median earnings by occupation. 1 


. P? e test was scored as follows: each of the occupational 

identification questions was assigned two points, so that scores on this 

^ 0I *! n cou ^ raage f rom 0 to 20 . On the educational component, 

Sff? If? glVen f ? ur Ghoices for each occupation: "less than a 
For mrxjfff ° ma ’ a .f gh sch ° o1 diploma, some college, a college degree.” 
Cnr +v, 6 °° au P a 1 ° ns > responses were scored either 0, if incorrect 

Lv fl p+ the r° CCUPatimal identification itself was incorrect) or 2, if 
or one re<mnnqff ? ases ’ ®i tlier of two responses was given full credit, 
in the caql n-p off glVen Gre dit and another half credit. For example, 
responsf hilh ffT !f V ^ eer > 2 P oints were awarded for either the 
STE i t 01 ? ipl f a . or than a high school diploma." (in 

education but pk -n f 3 a t lonar y engineers had less than a high school 

had gSe bevond 1 P f W6rS g ? duated from high school a *d 31 percent 
naa gone beyond.) In the case of machinist, 2 points were given for the 
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; is clear that only a small portion of what has been defined as 
larket information is covered by the measure that we have used. The 
of occupations included is exceedingly small, although virtually 
: major occupational strata are represented. Moreover, the test 
is no measure of knowledge of employment opportunities in the local 
The time constraints on the interview and the fact that the questions 
be applicable to a national sample of young men ranging in age from 
'4 and representing all socioeconomic levels imposed substantial 
on what was feasible. Nevertheless, we have been unable to find 
ler attempt to relate a measure of occupational information to labor 
experience . 3 Our preliminary findings, described below, provide 
,sis for optimism, that the test results will have predictive value. 


e "less than a high school diploma" and 1 point for "high school 
(in i960, 6l percent of male machinists were in the former 
y and 32 percent in the latter.) The earnings component was scored 
s for a correct answer, 0 points for an incorrect answer. 

o scores were computed for each respondent. One of these was based 
on the occupational identification component, with a possible range 
20. The other was a composite score based on all three components, 
possible range of 0 to 56. On the basis of each of these, respondents 
assified into three categories: low (0-10 on the identification 
nt, 0-20 on the composite); medium (11-17 on the identification 
nt, 21-37 on the composite); high (18-20 on the identification 
nt and 38-56 on the composite). In all of the analysis reported 
he composite scores are used. 

For a large portion of the young men, there is a simple measure 
information. Employed workers were asked what they would do if 
st their current jobs . Those who indicated that they would look 
fc were asked "Are there any particular companies in this area where 
Id apply?" and, if so, "Why do you mention these particular companies?" 
ents able to mention alternative employers in the area may be presumed 
better labor market knowledge than those who cannot. 

In a longitudinal study of adolescent boys being conducted by 
rey Research Center of the University of Michigan under the direction 
Ld G. Bachman, a job information test has been administered to the 
5f high school youth. A series of 25 questions of the true-false 
niple choice type relates to the characteristics of a variety of 
Lons (e.g, , income, status, hours of work) and the educational 
aents for entry. In this study, the job information test is designed 
ire the general educational development of the respondents as a 
? assessing and predicting success in school. See Jerald G. Bachman, 
Youth in Transition (Wi Arbor: Survey Research Center, 1967) 

, pp. 64-66, 69-71 T 
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Determinants of Occupational Information Scores 

Age, education, and color When young men 14-24 years of age are 
cross -classified by color, age, school enrollment status, and educational 
attainment , there is an unmistakably clear pattern that reveals a strong 
influence of hoth age and educational attainment on the extent of occupa- 
tional information (Table 5.1) • 

The influence of age can best be observed among those not enrolled 
in school. 4 As an example, consider white youngsters who have left 

school after receiving a high school diploma. In all, just about half 
of these (49 percent) score high on the knowledge test; by age, the 
proportions are 30 percent for those 14-17 years old, 44 percent for 
those 18-19 years, and 53 percent for those in their twenties. A similar 
pattern is discernible among all of the other educational attainment 
categories, except those who did not even reach high school. For them, 
there is no relation between age and work knowledge. The predominant 
pattern among white youth would seem to indicate that additional years 
of exposure to the labor market --or perhaps just additional years of life 
and experience--produce greater occupational knowledge among male youth 
in their teens and early twenties. However, in the case of black youth, 
the relation between age and work knowledge is not nearly so clear . Among 
high school graduates, where the total number is largest, young men in 
their twenties are no more knowledgeable than those in their teens. 

Among both blacks and whites, the relationship of educational 
attainment to knowledge of the labor market is dramatic. Two examples 
will suffice: among white men 20-24 years of age not enrolled in school, 
the proportion with high knowledge scores rises from 13 percent for those 
with less than nine years of schooling to 4l percent of those who completed 
one to three years of high school, 53 percent of those with high school 
diplomas, 75 percent of those with one to three years of college, and 87 
percent of those who had four or more years of college. Among black men 
in the same age category, the corresponding proportions range from 6 
percent to 50 percent. To some extent, it appears that education can 
operate as a substitute for labor market experience. For example, whites 
in their twenties who are not enrolled in school but have between one and 
three years of high school do about as well as those in their teens who 
are high school graduates. 

As some of the preceding data suggest, the differences in labor 
market information between whites and blacks are dramatic. Of all those 
out of school, only l4 percent of the blacks, as compared with 46 percent 
of whites, score high in knowledge of the world of work. Part of this 


4 Among those in school, it is virtually impossible to obtain a 
pure age effect from the tabular data because of the high association 
between age and year in school. 
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ference, of course, reflects differences in educational attainment 
ween the two color groups. Yet even when age, school enrollment 
tus, and educational attainment are controlled simultaneously, there 
scarcely a category in which the white youth do not have a clear 
antage in knowledge of the labor market. Selecting the categories in 
ch numbers are large enough to provide reliable estimates , we note 
t among young men in their early twenties who left school with a high 
x>l diploma, whites are two-and-a-half times as likely as blacks to 
re high on the labor market knowledge test (53 percent versus 20 
lent). Among boys 14-17 who are enrolled in the first three years of 
i school, whites are over three times as likely to score high (l8 
lent versus 5 percent), and only about half as likely to score low 
percent versus 63 percent). 

Cultural influences at age 14 How much a teenager knows about the 
.d of work depends, in considerable degree, upon his socioeconomic 
;us and upon the kind of influences that bear upon him in the home 
>le 5.2). Focusing attention on boys between the ages of l4 and 17,^ 

* nine-tenths of whom are enrolled in school, it is apparent to begin 
1 that there are substantial differences between those living in rural 
those living in urban areas . Of those white youth with rural resi- 
es, whether farm or nonfann, less than one-fifth score high on our 
pational information test, in contrast with over a fourth of those 
ng in urban areas. Among all those in urban areas, size of community 
not seem to make much difference with respect to the amount of 
ledge the youngster has about the world of work. Those living in 
es of 100,000 or over have scores substantially the same as those in 
s of fewer than 25,000 population. Indeed, even those living in 
rbs of large cities have no larger a proportion with high scores 
those in other urban communities, although they do have a somewhat 
ler proportion of individuals in the lowest score category. 


5 Much of the analysis is based upon young men 14-17 in order to 
i the necessity of controlling for educational attainment. This 
l age group is homogeneous from the standpoint that over 9° percent 
rem are enrolled in school, and, of these, about 90 percent are in 
school. In older age groups, there is much greater diversity in 
Llment status and educational attainment. If explanatory variables 
are correlated with educational attainment are used for the older 
groups, a relationship with occupational information scores may 
set simply the strong association that has been seen to exist between 
vtional attainment and extent of occupational information. For 
)le, residents of rural areas are less likely than urban residents 
) to college. Among youth 20 to 24 years of age, therefore, higher 
national information scores for youth who (at age 14) lived in urban 
i rather than rural areas might simply reflect the greater likelihood 
leir having had a college education. Confining the analysis to the 
’ year group, in cases of this kind, does not completely eliminate the 
.em, but reduces it very considerably. 
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Ticli 5 2 Proportions with High ancl Low Scores on Occupational Tnronn.it li-n 
rest, by Selected Socioeconomic Characteristics' Males 14-1/ 
Years of Age, by Color 


::iiiG-cononic characteristic 


F-oidence 3t age 14 
Rural farn 
Rural nenfarn 

(under 25,000) 

City (? 5.000-100,000) 
large city (100,000 and ov< 
Suburb of large city 
total or average 

Occupation of father when 

jfOuth agy 14^ ^ 

Professional and technical 
’lonfarm managers and 
proprietors 
Clerical 
o*les 

Craftsmen and foremen 

Operatives 

Non farm laborers 

Service 

Farmers and farm managers 
Farn laborers 
Armed forces 
Total or average 

Exposure to reading material 
at age 14 

Family had library card, 
and regularly got news- 
paperfs) and magazine (s) 
Family lacked one or more 
of above 
lacked one 
tacked two 
L acked three 
Total or average 


WHITES 

-f — 

M 

Total 

Percent 

Percent 

Total 


number 

with high 

with low 

number 


(thousands J 

scores 

saores 

( thoiu>mwlij 

) 

771 

18 

4l 

157 


670 

18 

36 

104 


1,868 

24 

26 

20 J I 


1 ,0t|2 

27 

29 

136 


p) 1 >2 r n 

27 

25 

375 


631 

26 

! 20 

26 


6,280 

24 

29 

1 ,001 


6 72 

33 

16 

27 


946 

34 

19 

! 16 


274 

35 

22 

23 


3*3 

28 

24 

9 


1,371 

22 | 

29 

117 

f 

1.013 

15 

34 

214 


312 

21 

36 

154 


258 

23 

34 

167 


434 

19 

42 

76 


92 

4 

51 

46 


Ul 

28 

24 

8 


6,280 

24 

29 

1 

1,001 


4,023 

Z8 

22 

317 




— 

1 — — 


_2.239 

1 6 

4o 

680 


1,553 

5?9 

157 

6,280 

19 

10 

8 

24 

36 

46 

6l 

29 

267 

234 

179 

1,001 
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Among black youngsters, the influence of type of community is even 
pronounced, although the pattern is somewhat different. The rural 
:s display a perceptible difference depending on whether they live 
inns or in nonfarm settings. Of those in urban situations, there is 
'ference between those in small towns (under 25,000) and those in 
;r communities . To consider the extremes, 2 percent of those on 
i score high and 83 percent score low, while in cities of 25,000 or 
>r , a tenth score high and about half score low. Those in rural 
,rm settings and those in small towns lie between these two extremes. 

There is a strong relationship between the amount of knowledge a 
teenager has about the labor market and the socioeconomic level of 
ather's occupation. Approximately a third of the sons of white-collar 
rs score high on the test as contrasted with under a fifth of those 
blue-collar families, and a seventh of those from farm families, 
of service workers fall between those from white-collar and those 
blue-collar families. Within the white-collar group, there are no 
antial differences among the sons of professionals, managers, and 
cal workers. 

Among the blacks, although the numbers are too small for confident 
usions, it appears also to be true that sons of white-collar workers 
ere knowledgeable about the labor market than sons of blue-collar 
rs. However, sons of service workers are not very much different 
those of white-collar workers. Sons of farm workers have the least 
t of knowledge. Within every socioeconomic level, the knowledge of 
lack youth is considerably lower than that of white youth. For 
Le, among sons of craftsmen, a fifth of the white youngsters, hut 
1 tenth of the black, score high on the knowledge test. 

Che extent to which the young teenager is exposed to reading material 
s home has a very strong relationship with how much he knows about 
>rld of work. White boys between the ages of 14 and 17 whose 
.es had books, magazines, and newspapers have substantially better 
idge about the world of work than those whose families lacked any 
. of these. Over a fourth of the former score high as contrasted 
.ess than a sixth of the latter. Of those who have all three forms 
.tten materials in their homes, only 22 percent score low as compared 
0 percent of those who lack one or more of the three. Moreover, 
is a systematic and strong relationship between the extent of 
'al deprivation as measured by this variable and the extent of labor 
■ knowledge. For example, of those who lack only one of the media, 
cent score low; of those who lack two, 46 percent score low; of 
who lack all three, 6l percent score low. The corresponding 
tages with high scores are 19, 10, and 8. The pattern in the case 
ck youth is identical. The proportion of youngsters scoring high 
from l4 percent among those whose families have all three media 
s than half of 1 percent of those whose families have none. Oor- 
dingly, the proportions scoring low range from 37 percent to 89 
t. 
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A good portion of the difference in occupational information between 
white and black youth is attributable to differences in this measure of 
their cultural background, since white youngsters are much more likely 
than black to have magazines, newspapers, and library cards in their 
homes. Almost two- thirds of the whites, but less then one-third of the 
blacks, have all three; 18 percent of the blacks, but only 3 percent of 
the whites, have none. Nevertheless, even within each category, blacks 
have considerably lower test scores than do whites. In families with 
all three media, 2 8 percent of the whites and lb percent of the blacks 
score high. In the most culturally deprived families (by this measure), 

8 percent of the whites and less than half of 1 percent of the blacks 
score high; 6l percent of the whites and 89 percent of the blacks score 
low. 


Educational experience A number of facets of school experience 
also are related to the extent of a youngster's knowledge of the world 
of work (Table 5 * 3 ) > It is not clear to what extent these represent 
independent influences, since there is doubtless a very high correlation 
between some of the cultural influences referred to above and the elements 
of school experience to be described here. Nevertheless, it is perhaps 
worth noting that the amount of work knowledge possessed by a youngster 
of high school age is related to such factors as his high school curriculum 
the amount of time he spends on homework, and his favorite extracurricular 
pastime. White youngsters lb -17 years old who are (or have been) in the 
college preparatory high school curriculum have much higher scores on 
the occupational information test than those in the general or vocational 
curricula. (The youth in the commercial curriculum are too few to afford 
a basis for a confident estimate.) Over a third of those in the college 
preparatory curriculum, as compared with only a sixth in the general, 
curriculum, score high on the test; 16 percent of those in the college 
preparatory curriculum score low, as compared with 3b percent of those 
in the general curriculum. Those in the vocational curriculum have the 
lowest scores of all, lb percent scoring high and bO percent scoring 
low. Blacks In the college preparatory curriculum manifest the highest 
knowledge of the world of work, but the other relationships that prevail 
for the whites do not obtain. Specifically, those In the vocational 
curriculum do at least as well, and perhaps slightly better, than those 
in the general curriculum. 

Probably highly related to high school curriculum is the number of 
kiours per week the student' normally spends on homework. This variable 
also shows a substantial relationship to the extent of knowledge about 
■the labor market in the case of both whites and blacks. For example, 
among white youngsters lb-17 years of age, high scores are obtained by 
22 percent of those who spend less than five hours per week on homework 
and by 32 percent of those who spend ten or more hours per week. 

Young teenagers who spend most of their nonschool hours reading 
appear to have a substantial advantage in knowledge of the world of work 
over those who spend their time in other ways (Table 5 , 3 ). Thirty-eight 
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Aspect of high Total Percent Percent Total Percent Percent 

school experience number with high with low number with high with low 

.(thousands) scores scores (thousands) scores scores 
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percent of the white youth whose chief nonschool activity is reading, 
compared with 27 percent of the total group, score high on the occupational 
information test] only 11 percent score low, as compared with 23 percent 
of the total group. The youngsters whose principal nonschool activity is 
working for pay also have above average scores on the occupational 
Information test. The proportion of this group scoring high is almost 
as great as for those who spend most of their time reading (34 percent 
versus 38 percent). However, the proportion scoring low is considerably 
greater than the proportion of those whose chief activity is reading 
(l8 percent versus 11 percent). Blacks 14-17 years of age whose principal 
pastime is reading also appear to have an advantage in the occupational 
information test over other youngsters of the same age, although the 
numbers are too small to permit a confident statement on this matter. 

Vocational training outside of regular school Whether a young man 
lias participated in a vocational training program outside of regular 
school has a very pronounced relationship to the amount of knowledge he 
lias about the world of work, although the association between educational 
attainment and training makes it impossible to know at this stage of the 
analysis how much of this represents an independent effect of training 
(Table 5.4). Among white men 14-24 years of age who have had no college, 
■the proportion of those with no training who score high on the occupational 
information test is about one -third, as compared to almost half of those 
who have had some training. Conversely, over a fourth of those with no 
■training score low on the test, in contrast to about 10 percent of those 
who have had some training. The relationship is even more dramatic in 
-the case of black men. Only 8 percent of those with no training score 
"high, as compared with slightly more than 25 percent of those who have 
liad training} over half with no training score low in comparison with 
only 36 percent of those who have had some training. 

Unlike the other factors which have been considered thus far, it 
is not clear what the direction of causation is between vocational 
■braining and knowledge of the world of work, assuming that a relationship 
independent of education does in fact exist. On the one hand, it may 
be argued that certain types of vocational training contribute to 
occupational information in the same way that general education does . 

On the other hand, it is equally reasonable to suppose that persons with 
superior labor market knowledge also are more likely to be aware of and 
•to be interested in taking advantage of training opportunities. If the 
latter is the basic explanation for the relationship, it suggests that 
programs of occupational information will result in more widespread 
participation in training programs. If the former is the explanation, 
it suggests that training programs produce benefits in increased labor 
market awareness in addition to the particular skills they may impart. 
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(l) Employed respondents who said they would seek other work if they lost their current jobs were asked 
whether there "are any particular companies in this area where you would apply?” Categories 
indicate the number of companies respondents named. 




























The Labor Market Consequences of Occupational Information 


Hypotheses about the effects of variation in labor market inform! * 
for the most part, will be tested as our longitudinal work historic;; 
unfold in the follow-up surveys of the next five years. Never tin* In;;:: , 

data from the initial survey provide some support for the belief that 
labor market information affects some aspects of a young man's achieve- 
ments in the employment market. 

Knowledge about releva nt employers in area To begin with, if. Id 
encouraging to note a relationship between scores on the occupational 
information test and the ability of employed young men to name employ. uvr 
in the local area with whom they might seek work if they lost tho.l r 
present jobs (Table 5-5). Among employed white men between the agoji of 
20 and 24, only 39 percent of those who score low on the work tost nr** 
able to name another employer as contrasted with over 55 percent of th> 
with medium and high scores. Among the black men in the same ape gnutj’, 
44 percent of those with low scores are able to name an alternative 
employer as compared with almost 50 percent of those with medium or lilfji 
scores. Thus it would appear that the various facets of labor market 
information are not independent of one another. Young men who have 
above average occupational knowledge also appear to be better inform-' ! 
about alternative sources of employment within the local labor market 
area. 


Change in skill and responsibility in past year All of the yoniu.- 
men who were employed at the time of the survey and who reported that 
they were working a year prior to the interview were asked to appmlw 
the skill and responsibility required in their present job as compare t 
with their work a year earlier (Tables 5. 6 and 5.7). Of the total age 
group of whites, 60 percent feel that their jobs involve more roupojwl- 
bility and 47 percent believe that their jobs demand more skill than 
their work required a year ago. In the case of black men, the coit*-. 
sponding proportions are k 9 percent and 4-1 percent. Only about ft tori' !i 
of each color group believe that there has been a decline in the 
responsibility and/or skill required in their work. 


In virtually every age-color group there is a positive relational)!*' 
between test score and likelihood of increasing skill or responsible Hy 
during the previous 12 months (Tables 5.6 and 5.7)* For the total age- 
group of whites, the proportion experiencing an increase in skill i« 
two-fifths of those with low scores and half of those with high score!!. 
The corresponding proportions experiencing an increase in responsibility 
are 5 k percent and 63 percent, respectively. In the case of black m«u, 
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2 5.6 Score on Occupational Information Test, by Age and Change in 

Skill Required on Job during Past Year: Males 14-24 Years 
of Age Employed in October 1965 and 1966 , by Color 
(Percentage distribution) 


nd 


WHITES 



BLACKS 


,e in 
required 

High 

scores 

Medium 

scores 

Low 

scores 

Total 

or 

average 

High 

scores 

Medium 

scores 

Low 

scores 

Total 

or 

average 

e skill 

bo 

39 

35 

38 

37 

38 

24 

29 

e skill 

56 

49 

59 

54 

40 

53 

68 

61 

s skill 

4 

12 

6 

8 

23 

9 

8 

10 

Dtal percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Dtal number 
(thousands) 

456 

757 

470 

1,683 

18 

69 

137 

224 

2 skill 

54 

48 

43 

50 

52 

38 

31 

36 

3 skill 

39 

38 

44 

39 

27 

54 

59 

54 

5 skill 

7 

l4 

13 

11 

22 

7 

, 10 

10 

>tal percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

>tal number 
thousands ) 

1 

621 

520 

185 

1,326 

17 

57 

75 

148 

skill 

i 

51 1 

49 

43 

50 

50 

54 

40 

1 47 

skill 

41 

4l 

47 

42 

23 

37 

48 

4o 

skill 

8 1 

9 

10 

9 

26 

9 

12 

1 13 

tal percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

tal number 
thousands) 

1 

2,148 

1,151 

4l0 

3,710 

94 

202 

249 

1 545 ' 

lit- 24 
skill 

1 

50 1 

46 

39 

47 

49 

48 

34 

1 

1 4i 

skill 

42 

43 

52 

44 

26 

44 

56 

47 

skill 

8 I 

11 

1 8 

9 

25 

9 

10 

1 12 

bal percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

:al number 
thousands) 

i 

3,225 , 

2,428 

1 1,065 

6,719 

129 

327 

1 46l 

1 

! 917 

l 
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Table 5.7 Score on Occupational Information Test, by Age and Change in 
Responsibility Involved in Job during Past Year: Males 14-24 
Years of Age Employed in October of 19^5 and 19 66 , by Color 
(Percentage distribution) 


Age and change 
in responsibility 


WHITES 


High 

scores 


Medium 

scores 


Low 

scores 


To^il 

javeragd l 


BLACKS 


High 

scores 


Medium 

Scores 


Low 

scores 


HP 

avcr&j 


14-17 
Hare responsibility 
Same responsibility 
Less responsibility 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 


18-19 

tore responsibility 
Same responsibility 
less responsibility 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 


20-24 

tore responsibility 
Same responsibility 
Less responsibility 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 


Total 14-24 
tore responsibility 
Same responsibility 
less responsibility 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 


55 

38 

6 

100 


456 


67 

24 

9 

100 


621 


64 

27 

10 

100 


2,148 


63 


9 

100 


3,225 


51 

37 

12 

100 


757 


63 

23 

14 

100 


520 


60 

31 

9 

100 


1,151 


58 

31 

11 

100 


2,428 


52 

43 

5 

100 


470 


57 

35 

8 

100 


I85 


55 

30 

15 

100 


4io 


54 

36 

10 

100 


,065 


52 

39 


100 


1,683 


64 

25 

11 

100 


1,326 


62 

28 

10 

100 


710 


60 

30 

10 

100 


719 


64 

30 

5 

100 


47 

42 

11 

100 


34 

61 


100 


4o 

53 

7 

100 


18 

69 

137 

224 

52 

48 

35 

42 

48 

46 

56 

51 

0 

6 

9 

7 

100 



100 


57 

75 

148 

mm 

59 

52 

54 

11 

36 

4o 

35 

E 9 

6 

8 

11 

■ 



100 

94 

202 

249 

545 

53 

54 

44 

49 

26 

39 

49 

4a 

21 

7 

7 

9 

100 



100 

129 

327 

46l 

917 





d of those with low scores report moving upward in terms of skill 
pared with a half of those with high scores, In terms of respon- 
ty required in their jobs, the corresponding proportions are 44 
t and 53 percent. These data indicate that men with better occupa- 
information are more likely, at least by their own assessment, to 
nproved their labor market position during the past year than those 
knowledge of the labor market is less adequate. On the other hand, 
curious that those with superior occupational information are no 
Lkely than others to have moved down in skill and responsibility; 

, such black youth are more likely to have done so. 

curly rate of pay The average hourly earnings of employed young 
c enrolled in school bear a rather pronounced relationship to the 
of their occupational information. When we control for years of 
Ing or for current occupation, mean rate of pay increases as scores 
occupational information test increase for all those educational 
;upational categories of both color groups with enough sample 
itions to permit reasonably reliable estimates. 6 For example, 
r outh 20-24 years of age who have not completed high school and 
gh occupational information scores earn almost 25 percent more 
ir ($2.48 versus $2.00) than those with low scores (Table 5-8). 

’hite men who ended their education with a high school diploma 
e high test scores earn $2.74 per h6ur compared with $ 2,50 for 
ith medium scores, a differential of 10 percent. 

e number of black high school dropouts with high scores on the 
ional information test is too small for a reliable estimate of 
hourly earnings, but those with medium scores register a nine-cent 
r (or 6 percent) differential over those with low scores. Among 
ck high school graduates, there is a systematic increase in mean 
pay as test scores rise. Those with low scores earn $1.87 per 
hose with medium scores, $2.02; and those with high scores, $2.25. 
epresent relative differentials of 8 percent between those with 
those with medium scores, and 20 percent between those with low 
se with high scores. 

Ae collar is the only type of occupation in which there are suf- 
numbers of nonstudents between 20 and 24 years of age in the 
test score categories to permit a confident analysis of the 
a between occupational information test score and rate of pay. 
l whites and blacks in this occupational category, there is a 
md consistent tendency for rate of pay to increase as test scores 
ihle 5.9)* Among the whites the differential between those with 
those with high scores is 44 cents per hour, or 19 percent; among 
;he corresponding differential is 66 cents, or 40 percent. 


We show mean hourly rates of pay only when they are based upon 
i 30 sample cases. 
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Table 5.8 Mean Hourly Rate of Pay, by Highest Year of School Completed 
and Score on Occupational Information Test: Employed Male Vi- 
and Salary Workers 20-24 Years of Age Not Enrolled in School, 

by Color 


Highest year 
of school 
completed 

High 



Medium 

Low 

Average 


WHITES 

11 or less 

$ 2.48 

$ 2.44 

$ 2.00 

$2.33 

12 

2.74 

2.50 

(a) 

2.6*1 

13-15 

2.90 

(a) 

(a) 

2.77 

16 or more 

3.06 

(a) 

(a) 

2.93 

Average 

2.77 

2.47 

2.19 

2.59 


BLACKS 

11 or less 

(a) 

$1.51 

$ 1.42 

$1.52 

12 

$ 2.25 

2.02 

1.87 

2.0? 

13-15 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

16 or more 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Average 

2.29 

1.95 

1.55 . 

1.84 


(a) Means not shown where sample cases number fewer than 30* 


4 
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le 5*9 Mean Hourly Rate of Pay, by Score on Occupational Information 

Test: Employed Male Blue-Collar Wage and Salary Workers 20-24 
Years of Age, Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


core on occupational 
nformation test 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

DW 

$ 2.33 

$ 1.63 

cdium 

2.55 

2.14 

Lgh 

2.77 

2.29 

Dtal or average 

2.62 . 

1.91 


nary 


The amount of occupational information a young man possesses grows 
r substantially from his early teens to his early twenties, in part 
ihe result of formal education, but also simply as the result of 
jrience. In addition, among youngsters 14-17 years of age who are as 
undifferentiated by substantial variation in educational attainment, 
extent of occupational knowledge depends profoundly on the character 
'amily life as revealed by such indicators as father's occupation and 
rnt of reading material in the home. Finally, even when all these 
.ors are controlled (to the extent that our data permit), there remain 
itantial color differences in occupational information: white young- 

's have substantially higher scores than black in virtually every 
.e cell we have examined. 

All of these relationships might have been anticipated. Nevertheless, 

■ are indicative of serious problems at which manpower policy needs 
ie directed. Low scores on the test presumably indicate some significant 
e of occupations that is beyond the ken of the individual. From 

viewpoint, the very low scores of the youngest age category particu- 
y are discouraging, since they suggest that largely irreversible 
ational decisions by high school students are being made on the basis 
elative ignorance. The differences in the extent of occupational 
ledge among youngsters of different socioeconomic status also are 
ructive, for they imply that the well-known differences in patterns 
ccupational choice among these groups may be caused in part by 
ations in how much they know about the world of work as well as by 
ors more difficult to remedy. All of this argues for a much greater 
rt to familiarize students with the dimensions of the world of work 
n early age in the schools. This appears to be particularly important 
youngsters from culturally deprived homes if greater equality of 
rtunity is to be achieved. 
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What the practical consequences are of differences in the extent 
occupational information is a question about which we should be able t 
say more at the conclusion of our five years of study. Nevertheless , 
there are already indications that the amount of knowledge a young man 
has about the world of work makes a difference so far as his success ii 
the labor market is concerned. Those with relatively greater knowledg' 
are more likely to believe they have progressed in terms of the skill 
and responsibility of their jobs during the year preceding the survey. 
Of greater importance, even when educational attainment is controlled, 
those with high scores on the occupational information test enjoy high< 
wages than those with low scores . 

These data suggest that labor market information provides a aignif 
cant payoff to the individual. It is likely, of course, that our 
occupational information test is measuring a verbal component of genera 
intelligence as well as the extent of labor market knowledge , and that 
the relationships we have found reflect the influence of intelligence. 
When we ultimately have a measure of general intelligence from the sc ho 
records of the respondents, perhaps we shall be able to be more confide! 
about the extent to which occupational information has an independent 
influence on labor market success. ' 
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CHAPTER SIX* 


JOB SATISFACTION AND JOB ATTACHMENT 


The attitudes of workers toward their jobs have a dual significance 
a study of labor market behavior. On the one hand, such attitudes are 
isumably important in conditioning action. Workers make job choices in 
•ms of the factors about jobs that are important to them. Moreover, the 
;ree to which they are satisfied with their current jobs may influence 

* extent to which they are on the ’’lookout" for others and, e on sequent ly, 

• likelihood of their making a change. On the other hand, attitudes 
iard work are of interest in their own right for they shed some light on 
■ nature and extent of psychological satisfaction that the existing 
loyment pattern provides to young jobholders. 

The present chapter is concerned with work attitudes from both these 
nts of view. The first portion of the chapter is directed at an 
mination of the extent of youth’s satisfaction with their current jobs, 
the sources of both satisfaction and dissatisfaction — i.e., the aspects 
their jobs that employed young men claim particularly to like and those 
ch they dislike. The extent to which there are occupational, industrial, 
demographic variations in response to these questions is explored. In 
second portion of the chapter, we examine the extent of young men's 
achment to their current jobs--i.e., their unwillingness to quit even 
the face of ostensibly more rewarding opportunities- -and relate 
ferences in degree of attachment to differences in job satisfaction as 
1 as to other variables. In both sections of the chapter, the analysis 
limited to out-of- school employed youth between the ages of 16 and 2-4. 
l4 and 15 year old youngsters have been omitted from the analysis 
ause compulsory school attendance and child labor laws restrict their 
1 participation in the labor market. The number of young men not in 
ool in this age group is only 48,000, too small for reliable statistical 
lysis. 


JOB SATISFACTION 


lation in Degree o f Satisfaction 

The degree of satisfaction workers feel toward their current jobs has 
1 measured by a single question asked of employed out-of- school youth: 
f do you feel about the job you have now? Do you like it very much, 


* This chapter was written by Ruth S. Spitz and Herbert S. Parnes 
y the collaboration of Andrew I. Kohen. 
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like it fairly well, dislike it somewhat, or dislike it very much?" The 
overwhelming majority of employed young men react favorably to their jobs: 
90 percent of the whites and 85 percent of the blacks report that they 
like their jobs either very much or fairly well (Table 6.1). There is a 
rather substantial difference between the two color groups, however, in 
the proportion expressing the highest degree of job satisfaction. While 
more than half of the white youth claim to like their jobs very much , 
the same is true for only slightly more than a third of black young men. 


Table 6.1 Satisfaction with Current Job: Employed Males 16-24 Years 
of Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


Degree of satisfaction 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Like it very much 

51 

35 

Like it fairly well 

39 

50 

Dislike it somewhat 

7 

10 

Dislike it very much 

2 

4 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

4,993 

835 


Type of occupation and educational attainment The extent to which 
young men register high satisfaction with their jobs depends upon bhe type 
of occupation in which they are employed and, also, on the relationship 
between their occupation and the amount of education they have had (Table 
6.2). Both white and black youth engaged in white-collar jobs are more 
likely to express high satisfaction than those in blue-collar occupations. 
(There are too few youth in the other occupational categories for confident 
comparisons.) The difference is 8 percentage points in the case of white 
youth (57 versus 4-9 percent) and l4 percentage points in the case of the 
black (48 versus 34 percent). Thus, the inter-color difference in high 
job satisfaction is more pronounced for blue-collar than for white-collar 
workers. 

Type of occupation and educational attainment interact in an interestfr.! 
manner to affect job satisfaction. For the total group of white youth, there 
Is no difference in degree of job satisfaction between those who are high 
school dropouts and those who ended their educations with a high school 
diploma. Young men with some college include a slightly higher proportion 
of very satisfied workers than either of these two groups (56 percent 
versus 51 percent). However, within the white-collar group, degree of 
satisfaction is positively related to educational attainment, while within 
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6.2 


Proportion Highly Satisfied with Job, by Type of Occupation and 
Highest Year of School Completed: Employed Males 16-24 Years of 
Age Wot Enrolled in School, by Color 


.e 


of 

pation and 
est year of 
ol completed 

WHITES 

| BLACKS 

Total number 
(thousands ) 

Percent who 
like their job 
very much 

Total number 
(thousands) 

Percent who 
like their job 
very much 

2 collar 


57 

94 

48 

is than 12 


51 

28 

64 



55 

31 

29 

or more 


6l 

35 

54 

collar 


49 

.. 547 . 

34 

s than 12 

1,288 

51 

296 

36 


1,5^4 

48 , 

224 

29 

or more 

283 

43 

27 

4l 

(1) 

4,993 

51 

_ 835 

35 

s than 12 

1,656 

51 

448 

35 


2,442 

51 

319 

32 

cr more 

894 

1 56 , 

! 

67 

48 


)tal includes service and farm workers not shown separately. 














the blue-collar group the relationship is inverse. Thus, it; appears that 
degree of satisfaction is related to the appropriateness of one's oducntic.” 
to his occupational assignment. The numbers of black youth are too small 
in most occupation- education categories to permit a comparable analysis. 
Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that black youth with less than a high 
school diploma who are employed in blue-collar jobs register more 
satisfaction than high school graduates in the same occupational ('roup. 

Although not shown here, tabulations of degree of satisfaction 
cross-classified by age and type of occupation provide no clear evident:!! 
of a relationship between age and job satisfaction. Most of the oooupntte* 
categories contain too few observations for confident conclusions, fhw.'yer. 
in the case of blue-collar workers, young men in their twenties differ uni) 
very slightly from those in their teens in amount of job satisfaction. Of 
the younger age group, 46 percent are highly satisfied compared with 4H 
percent of the older group. In the case of black youth, the corrmipondirK 
proportions are 32 and 34 percent. 

In dustry There is variation among industries in the degree of Job 
satisfaction young workers express; but the pattern is nob the some for 
blacks and whites, doubtless reflecting differences in the types of Job:; 
available to the two color groups within industries (Table 6.3). Fur 
whites, the degree of satisfaction is perceptibly lower in manufacturing 
and in trade than it is in other industry divisions in which the number.'! 
of observations are large enough for reliable estimates. In the case of 
blacks, on the other hand, agriculture and construction have smaller 
proportions of highly satisfied workers than most other industries, will 1“ 
manufacturing stands just about at the average for all industries mid ts-s 1 ; 
is actually somewhat higher. 

Factors in Job Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction 

Factor s liked b e st in current job Another way of approaching lift 
question of job satisfaction is to inquire about workers' reactions t.u U ; 
various aspects of their jobs. Job factors or qualities may bo catoguri,.'' i 
as "intrinsic" if they are inseparable from the nature of the woidt 
and extrinsic" if they stem from the j o b environment . A search of Mir 
literature reveals many studies designed to test the controversial Hriv.li r« 
thesis that intrinsic factors are primarily "motivators" which, when piv’"*: 
are sources of job satisfaction, but when absent do not cause dianfitiwfei:!'. ‘ 
and that extrinsic factors are "hygienes" which cause dissatisfaction vis" u 
absent, but do not generate satisfaction when present.! 


1 See, among others: Frederick Herzberg, 


/ a uciiucrg, Bernard Mausner, and rot 

Snyderman, Tl^^Uvation_fco_Work (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
Frederrck Herzberg, Work_and the Nature of Man (Cleveland: World Publiahl 

olltlL 0rland ° Geor S e Labovitz, and Richard Kosmo, "The Herzber-: 

Critical Reappraisal, M Academy of Management Journ als Vol. 

Duai-vanfL ml Robert House and Lawrence Wigdor,' "Herzberg 1 s 

and a rvi+- • Job Sa/fcisfac ' tio n and Motivation: A Review of the Ev 

Carl A ^ S ° nnel Psychologv ‘ Vol. 20 (Winter, 1967), PP< 

Reformulation "% * Ma f ks J and L ; Gorlow, "The Herzberg Theory: A Critique 
’ -°- U?nal of A PP lie ! Psychology. Vol. 51 (August,. 1967 )j F? 
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Table 6.3 Proportion Highly Satisfied with Job, by Major Industry 

Division: Employed Males 16-24 Years of Age, Not Enrolled 
in School, by Color 


WHITES 

BLACKS 

Total number 
(thousands) 

Percent who 

rnlM r J° b 

Total number 
(thousands) 

Percent who | 

like their job 
very much 

280 

52 

99 

21 

43 

49 

0 


501 

59 

85 

28 

2,004 

48 

302 

1 36 

312 

60 

4l 

17 

938 

46 

163 

40 

91 

52 

8 

38 

635 

58 

87 

42 

187 

58 

47 

51 

4,993 

51 

835 

35 


tfajor industry 
division 


[culture, forestry, 
\ fisheries 
ig 

.ruction 
’acturing 
iportation and 
►lie utilities 
■sale and retail 
,de 
ce 
ces 

e administration 
or average 
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We asked all employed youth: "What are the things you like best 
about your job?" The first-mentioned responses were coded and categoriz< 
as "intrinsic" or "extrinsic 11 factors. Among the intrinsic factors are 
responses indicating a general liking for the type of work, a feeling 
that the job is important, that it involves a pleasant variety of activit 
and that it permits a degree of autonomy and responsibility. Among the 
factors classified as extrinsic are wages, hours, physical working condi- 
tions, the quality of management, and the character of interpersonal 
relations. All but 1 percent of employed white youth are willing to 
name a quality about their jobs they like best; four out of seven cite 
an intrinsic job factor, while the remainder mention an extrinsic 
characteristic (Table 6 , 4 ). Intrinsic qualities are most often cited by 
farmworkers (85 percent), professional and technical workers (77 percent 
and craftsmen (62 percent). On the other hand, extrinsic factors are 
selected most frequently by salesmen (6l percent) and by the men in 
clerical and service occupations (52 and 53 percent, respectively). 


Overall, there is not much difference between the factors white and 
black youth like best about their jobs, although the black are somewhat 
more likely to be unable to single out any factor (6 percent versus 1 
percent). Of the blacks, 54 percent cite an intrinsic factor (compared 
with 57 percent of the whites ) and 40 percent mention an extrinsic factor 
(compared with 42 percent of the whites). However, there are fairly 
pronounced differences when occupation is controlled. In the case of 
white-collar workers, the black youth are more likely than their white 
counterparts to cite intrinsic factors (64 percent versus 58 percent) 
and this color difference is even greater among clerical workers. Among 
manual workers , black youth are somewhat less likely to be intrinsically 
oriented (53 percent versus 56 percent); this difference is more pronounce 
among craftsmen and is greater still for farm workers. 


Job factors disliked In addition to inquiring about the features 
of their jobs that they especially liked, all employed respondents who 
were not enrolled in school also were asked: "What are the things about 
your job that you don't like so well?" Their responses were classified 
as intrinsic or extrinsic on exactly the same basis as their answers to 
the question about the job factors they liked best. Irrespective of 
G0 neard ^ half of all employed youth dislike most some extrinsic 
quality of their job, and another three-tenths complain of an intrinsic 

5° t fcmrth do not re e ard any job characteristic 
„ j a f e . ( a ^ e 5 )* There is almost no difference between whites 
^ ? ese ^ espects * In contrast, our study of mature men found 

to rHci-nro 6 differences: blacks were less likely than whites 

aji intrinsic factor by 11 percentage points. 2 
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Among white youth, wages and fringe benefits and hours of work are 
extrinsic job factors most frequently mentioned as undesirable, 
all, each of these accounts for an eighth of all responses, but there 
substantial differences among occupational categories. For example, 
s are a source of dissatisfaction to as many as a fourth of clerical 
ers and a sixth each of professional and technical and service workers. 
ie other hand, hours of work are the most objectionable feature in the 
of a fourth of all farm workers, and close to a fifth of nonfarm 
jers, service workers, and salesmen. 

Black youth are more likely than white to object to their wages and 
likely to focus on hours of work as the principal source of job 
satisfaction. In all occupational categories in which numbers are 
i enough for reliable estimates (except farming), the percentage of 
t youth who mention wages or fringe benefits as the most unsatisfactory 
:t is larger than the proportion mentioning hours of work. 

Sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction and degree of satisfaction 
i is a very substantial relationship between the type of job factors 
ing man particularly likes and dislikes and the degree of job satis- 
on he professes. For example, those who cite an intrinsic factor as 
lost satisfying aspect of the job are far more likely to register high 
ifaetion than those who mention an extrinsic factor (Table 6.6). This 
lonship prevails among white youth in white-collar jobs and among 
collar workers of both color groups. (The number of black youth in 
-collar work who favor extrinsic job qualities is too small to 
ze.) As an illustration, among white youth employed in blue-collar 
ations, 55 percent of the "intrinsics, " as contrasted with only 4l 
nt of the " extrinsic s," like their jobs very much. Our evidence 
not support the obverse of this relationship, viz., that dislike 
xtrinsic factors produces more job dissatisfaction than dislike for 
nsic factors. Indeed, in view of the important role that intrinsic 
ualities play in job satisfaction, it is not reasonable to expect 
distasteful intrinsic work qualities necessarily should be unimportant 
oducing job dissatisfaction. Table 6.7 shows that, among whites, 

Ice of extrinsic factors is slightly more likely than dislike of 
nsic factors to be associated with job dissatisfaction, but the 
ionship is precisely the opposite in the case of the blacks. 

Mthough we are mindful of the substantial differences between the 
af attitudinal questions on which Herzberg's findings rest^ and 


3 Cf. Herzberg, et al . , The Motivation to Work , pp. 20 , l4l. 
srg asked each respondent to think of a time when he felt "exceptionally 
or "exceptionally bad" about his job and then to identify critical 
?nts that had produced that feeling. Our questionnaire, on the other 
provided only four specific replies to the job satisfaction query: 
lo you feel about the job you have now? Do you like it very much, 

It fairly well, dislike it somewhat, or dislike it very much?;" and our 
luestions were simply "What are the things you like best about your 
and "What are the things about your job that you don't like so well?" 
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Table 6.6 Proportion Highly Satisfied with Job, by Type of Occupation 
and Type of Factor Liked Best about Job: Employed Males 

16-24 Years of Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 


Type of 

WHITES 

[ BLACKS 

occupation and 
type of factor 
liked best 

Total number 
(thousands) 

Percent who 
like their job 
very much 

Total number 
(thousands ) 

Percent v:: 
like their 
very much 

White collar 

766 

65 

60 


Intrinsic 

45 

Extrinsic 

557 

46 

34 

54 

Blue collar 



281 

40 

Intrinsic 

1,711 

55 

Extrinsic 1 

1,296 

4i 

223 

29 

Total W 

2,742 



! 

Intrinsic 

57 

442 

42 

Extrinsic 

2,035 

44 

328 

1 

2? 


(l) Total includes service and farm workers not shown separately. 


Table 6.7 Proportion Who Dislike Job, by Type of Occupation and Typo 
of Factor Liked Least about Job: Employed Males 16-24 
Years of Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


Type of occupation 
and type of 
factor liked least 

WHITES 

BIACI 

cs 

1 Total number 
(thousands) 

Percent who 
dislike job 

Total number 
(thousands) 

Percent v. 
dislike 

White collar 

1,333 

8 

94 


Intrinsic 

334 

6 


0 

Extrinsic 

638 

13 


0 

Blue collar 

34 I 5 

10 


L5 , 

Intrinsic 

^56 

12 

HUHRSiHHi 

mmmmmmn 

Extrinsic 

1,388 

14 



Total (4) 

4,993 

9 

■ESS 


Intrinsic 

T7304 

11 



Extrinsic 

2,268 

13 

380 

mtm 


(l) Total includes service and farm workers not shown separately. 
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those of our survey, it nevertheless seems -worth pointing out that our 
findings appear to be consistent with Herzberg's thesis that intrinsic 
factors are generally the source of job satisfaction. While extrinsic 
characteristics of jobs, if unsatisfactory, can produce dissatisfaction, 
-fchey are generally insufficient, even if attractive, to create feelings 
of satisfaction with the job. 


xl JOS ATTACHMENT 


The early phase of men's work careers has frequently been described 
as a stage of exploration and experimentation in the ' labor market , 
characterized by considerable movement among employers, occupations. 
Industries, and labor market areas. For one thing, merely because of 
their age, men in their late teens and early twenties cannot have accu- 
mulated lengthy service in a job; most of them, therefore, have not yet 
developed the strong economic and psychological ties that are charac- 
teristic of older workers. Furthermore, the premium placed on youth by 
many employers means that opportunities for job shifts are generally 
greater for young workers than for older ones , 

Although younger workers are known to be more mobile than older 
workers in virtually all respects, there is, nevertheless, considerable 
variation among them in the extent to which they move among jobs. One 
of the principal purposes of our longitudinal study is to examine both 
-fche causes and consequences of this variation. We wish to know, for 
example, what characteristics of young men are associated with the 
-tendency to make job shifts of various kinds or to remain with the same 
employer, in the same occupation, and in the same locality. W§ also 
intend to examine the various patterns of change and stability, and to 
inquire whether any of them are more likely than others to be associated 
with successful accommodation to the labor market, as measured by 
improvement in occupation, income, avoidance of unemployment, attitude 
toward job, and similar factors. 

As a foundation for this longitudinal analysis of mobility, the 
present section explores the mobility propensities of young men between 
the ages of 16 and 24 who have left school and also are employed. Our 
aim here is to ascertain the correlates of a high degree of attachment 
bo current employer. In the follow-up studies, we shall be interested 
Ln checking the predictive value of our job attachment measure and in 
exploring the ways in which propensities to move interact with charac- 
teristics of the labor market environment to produce actual job movement, 

Che Concept and Measure of Job Attachment 


The concept of job attachment that is being used here, and the 
conceptual framework for analyzing it, have been described at length in 



a previous report.^ Briefly, we mean by job attachment the converse of 
the economist’s definition of interfirm mobility, that is, the propensity 
of an employed individual to remain with his present employer despite his 
perception of ostensibly more rewarding opportunities elsewhere. Our 
measure of this propensity is based upon the response to a hypothetical 
job offer: "Suppose someone in this area offered you a joh in the some 
line of work you're in now. What would the wage or salary have to be 
for you to be willing to take it?" An identical question was asked 
relating to a hypothetical job somewhere outside the local area. In both 
cases the question was open-ended, and responses were coded in relation 
to current wage rate. Thus, the young men are classified in terms of 
the percentage increase in wage rates which they report would be necessary 
in order to induce them to make (l) an interfirm shift in the same labor 
market area, and (2) a geographic shift to some other area of the country. 

We conceive an individual' s attachment to his present job to he a 
function of the interaction between his ovm characteristics, those of 
the job, and the characteristics of the labor market. For example, the 
structure of economic and noneconomic rewards in a job relative to the 
individual’s value hierarchy will influence the way he reacts to another 
job paying higher wages . But the evaluation made by the employee is 
substantially affected by the character of the labor market. Since he 
has no assurance that the particular job to which he is reacting will be 
permanent, his willingness to give up the one he has is bound to be 
influenced by his estimate of the availability of other opportunities, 

The individual's propensity to move is not, of course, the same 
thing as the objective probability of his leaving his current employer. 

The former is a purely attitudinal variable; the latter is a function 
not only of the wp^her’s attitudes, but of the actual opportunities for 
movement. These, in turn, depend upon: (l) the volume and character 
of job openings, (2) employers' hiring preferences, and ( 3 ) the personal 
characteristics of the worker that determine (a) the extent of his 
knowledge of alternative opportunities, (b) his initiative and vigor in 
seeking them out, and (c) his attractiveness to other employers. In 
other words, no matter how high a worker’s propensity to move (i.e., no 
matter how low his attachment) , the probability of his actual movement 
is not necessarily great unless there are other jobs that he knows about 
and unless he is acceptable to other employers. 

Correlates of Job Attachment 


At one extreme, about three-tenths of employed young men 16-24 years 
old who are not enrolled in school are willing to change employers within 
the local area for a wage differential of less than 10 percent above vrhat 
they are currently earning (Table 6.8). At the other extreme, about one 
in seven said he would not change jobs for any wage rate. As would be 
expected, there is greater reluctance to consider a geographic move. 


4 Parnes, et al, , op.cit . , pp. 147-153- 
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Only about a seventh of the young men indicate a willingness to take a 
job outside the local area for anything less than a 10 percent increase 
over their current wage rate. As many as a third report that no increase 
would induce them to move (Table 6.9)* 

We do not propose to interpret any of these responses literally. 

It is not necessary to debate , for example, whether the young men who say 
they would not make a geographic shift for any conceivable wage increase 
really mean that, or whether their responses simply reveal limited 
imaginations. Our only purpose is to categorize individuals according 
to their relative degree of attachment to their present employers or, 
what amounts to the same thing, according to their propensity to move. 

We, therefore, assume only that individuals who say that they would move 
for a small (or no) wage increase are less highly attached to their 
current jobs than those who would require a larger increase. The highest 
degree of attachment is attributed to those who say they would not take 
another job at any wage . In most of the analysis that follows, we 
measure the relative attachment of any given group of workers by the 
proportion of these very highly attached individuals it contains. 


Age and color Comparison of the data in Tables 6.8 and 6.9 with 
comparable data for employed men 45-59 years of age supports the generali- 
zation that young men are considerably more mobile than older men. About 
two-fifths of the latter, as compared with only one-seventh of the group 
under consideration here , are highly attached to their employers based 
on a hypothetical job offer in the local labor market. If a geographic 
move is involved, the corresponding proportions are almost three-fifths 
for the older men compared with a third of the youth. 5 This relationship 
between job attachment and age, however, does not appear to obtain within 
the age category of youth. Those in their teens do not differ systematically 
in this respect from those in their twenties. As is true in the case of 
the older male group, whites are more highly attached to their current 
jobs than blacks. The proportion of highly attached employees is one-flixth 
m e case of young whites and one-tenth in the case of the young blacks, 


. . Occupation Among whites, the most pronounced occupational variation 

in job attachment is the relatively low attachment of professional and 
■ t r ^™ lcal workers and the relatively high attachment of managers. Compared 

wl! ^ n 1 ° V p ra11 av f ra f e ? f 17 P erce nt , professional and technical workers 
* Percent of highly attached workers, and managers and pro- 

otw a ? 29 percent ( Table 6.10). Among blacks, on the 

Professional and technical workers appear to have a much 

nnmhav -p " vera, ® e degree of attachment to current job, although the 
; V f Persons in the professional and technical category is too 

is reai°mthPr n S dent conc ^ sion on thls matter. If the relationship 
real rather than a result of sampling variation, it is consistent 


5 Ibid . , p. 154, 
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e 6.10 Proportion Highly Attached to Current Job, by Major Occupation 
Group: Employed Male Wage and Salary Workers 16-24 Years of 
Age, Not Enrolled in School, by Color 



WHITES 

| BLACKS | 

Dr occupation 
"oup 


Percent 

highly- 

attached 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

percent 

highly 

attached 

Sessional and technical 
Farm managers and 

423 

8 

28 

26 

^oprietors 

l8l 

29 

5 

26 

’ical 

456 

15 

60 

6 

5S 

205 

23 

1 

0 

"tsmen and foremen 

1,050 

21 

101 

13 

•atives 

1,560 

17 

286 

6 

"arm laborers 

442 

13 

158 

12 

rice 

249 

18 

106 

12 

i 

138 

21 

62 

6 

1 or average 

4,746 

1 

17 

821 

10 


5 6.11 Proportion Highly Attached to Current Job, by Itype of Occupation 
and Length of Service: Employed Male Wage and Salary Workers 
16-24 Years of Age Not Enrolled in School, by Color 



WHITES ~\ 

I blacks 1 

of occupation and 
th of service (years) 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Percent 

highly 

attached 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Percent 

highly 

attached 

e collar 
ss than 1 

554 

i4 

62 

11 

2 

505 

16 

23 

22 

or more 

207 

19 

8 

0 

collar 
ss than 1 

1,659 

17 

313 

8 

2 

901 

18 

l48 

12 

or more 

493 

19 

83 

3 

ice 

ss than 1 

160 

13 

55 

16 

0 

56 

25 

1 32 

13 

or more 

33 

27 

19 

0 

ss than 1 

72 

14 

36 

4 

2 

30 

32 

12 

0 

Dr more 

31 

39 

12 

17 

L or average 

3s than 1 

2,462 

16 

476 

10 

2 

1,507 

18 

218 

13 

Dr more 

770 

19 

123 

4 
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wit!} a hypothesis advanced in our study of older men — viz . , that when 
black men have achieved a relatively advantageous position, they are 
more reluctant than their white counterparts to make a change, presumably 
because they have more to lose if the change does not work out satisfac- 
torily. 

The lower attachment of black youth, as compared with white youth, 
is not explained by the difference in their distributions among the major 
occupation groups. With the exception of the professional and technical 
category, in which the relationship is reversed, black men show a lower 
proportion of highly attached workers than white men in every category. 

In the case of operatives, where the numbers of both color groups are 
largest, the proportions are 17 percent for the whites and 6 percent for 
the blacks — a difference even greater than the average difference between 
the two groups. 

Length of service For the labor force as a whole, there is 
considerable evidence that the probability of a voluntary job change 
declines substantially as length of service increases. This is so, in 
part, because economic equities in jobs increase with increasing length 
of service (e.g. , lower susceptibility to lay off and more liberal 
vacations). Moreover, social and psychological bonds are likely to 
become stronger with the passage of time. Among the group of workers 
under consideration here, however, the oldest of whom is only 24 years 
of age, there can be only limited variation in job tenure; it is, 
therefore, not surprising that there is no pronounced relationship 
between attachment and length of service (Table 6.11). Among whites, 
the proportion of highly attached men, indeed, does increase slightly as 
tenure increases; while the differences are not statistically significant, 
their regularity gives some support to the belief that they may be real. 
However, among blacks, the relationship between tenure and attachment 
is not at all regular. Blue-collar workers --the only group large enough 
for confident generalization — with one or two years of service evidence 
greater attachment than those with less than one year; but, those blacks 
with three or more years of service have the lowest degree of attachment. 
These relationships may reflect a slower advancement of blacks relative 
to whites during the several years after hire, but this interpretation 
is purely speculative at this juncture. 6 


6 In this context, it is worthwhile noting that the differential 
in job satisfaction between whites and blacks also widens among those in 
the longest tenure category, In the short-tenure group, black workers 
are nearly four-fifths as likely as their white counterparts to be highly 
satisfied; among workers with long tenure, on the other hand, blacks are 
only two-thirds as likely as whites to be highly satisfied. 
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Work attitudes The level of satisfaction that a man expresses in 
! job is not necessarily the same thing as the degree to which he is 
.ached to it, in the sense in which that term is being used here. The 
.racteristics of the worker, the work situation, and the labor market 
combine to produce a level of attachment different from the level of 
isfaction. For example, a security-conscious worker may be reluctant 
quit a job in which he has long seniority despite dissatisfaction with 
on other grounds, while an equally dissatisfied worker who is more 
lined to take risks may have less reservation about leaving. Nevertheless, 
would expect to find a fairly strong relationship between these two 
itudinal measures , and such a relationship was , in fact , found among 
older men. 

Young men, also, as Table 6,12 indicates, who like their jobs very 
h are considerably more likely to be highly attached than those who 
cess lesser degrees of enthusiasm. For the total group of whites, 
former are about twice as likely as the latter to reveal high attach- 
b (22 percent versus 11 percent). In the case of the blacks the 
(Terence is not so great (12 percent versus 8 percent). In the case 
fhite men, the positive relationship between satisfaction and attachment 
its among both white-collar and blue-collar workers j among black, it 
rails only for the white-collar employees. 

There appears to be a relationship between the extent of a young 
s attachment to his current job and the relative importance he 
tches to wages versus the congeniality of the work in deciding what 
L of occupation he wants (Table 6.12), Both black and white men, 
ispective of whether they are serving in white- or blue-collar 
ipations, who regard wages as more important include a lower percentage 
dghly attached workers than those who stress the importance of liking 
type of work they are doing. The difference is most pronounced in 
case of black men who are serving in blue-collar jobs, where 5 percent 
he extrinsically oriented persons ("good wages") and 12 percent of 
intrinsically oriented ("liking the work") register high attachment, 
g white men, the difference is 8 percentage points in the case of 
e-collar workers (10 percent versus 18 percent) and 5 percentage 
ts in the case of those in blue-collar occupations (l4 percent versus 
ercent). These results are what one intuitively might have expected, 
e It is reasonable to suppose that a person's willingness to con- 
late a job change for more money will be related to the relative 
rtance of monetary rewards in his value hierarchy. Nevertheless, 
hould be noted that this relationship was not found to exist in the 

of the older males. 7 Whether the difference between the two sets 


7 There is another difference between the findings on attitudinal 
tionships in the two studies. In the case of the older males, we found 
those who liked their current jobs for exclusively intrinsic reasons 
. , factors relating to the nature of the work) were more highly attached 
neir current employers than those who mentioned exclusively extrinsic 
ors in job satisfaction (i.e., job attributes such as pay, hours of work, 
leal working conditions, and other factors associated with the particular 
cyer for whom they worked rather than with the type of work they did) . 
p. l6l. There is no such systematic relationship evident in the present 

y. 
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Table 6.12 Proportion Highly Attached to Current Job, by Type of Occupation 
and Selected Work Attitudes : Employed Male Wage and Salary- 
Workers 16-24 Years of Age, Wot Enrolled in School, by Color 



WHITES 

BLACKS 

Type of occupation and 
selected work attitude 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Percent 

highly 

attached 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Percent 

highly 

attached 

Satisfaction with job: 
White collar 





Like it very much 

710 

19 

45 

20 

Other 

Blue collar 

552 

11 

48 

4 

t 

Like it ver y much 

1,457 

23 

181 


Other 

Total CO 

1,562 

13 

356 

» 

Like it very much 

2,379 

22 

287 

12 

Other 

Work motivation 

White collar 

2,318 

11 

522 

8 

Good wages 

229 

10 

30 

5 

Liking the work 

Blue collar 

987 

18 

52 

20 

Good wages 

583 

14 

270 

5 

Liking the work 
Total (l) 


19 

252 

12 

Good wages 


14 

384 

7 

Liking the work 

— - -- — — 

3,693 

19 

393 

12 


(l) Total includes service and farm workers, who are not shown separately. 


.56 








results stems from a difference in the wording of the question in the 
studies or from other factors cannot be said, at least at the present.” 

Potential geographic mobility There are interesting relationships 
r een responses to the hypothetical job offers inside and outside the 
.1 labor market area (Table 6.13). As would he expected, there is a 
ounced relationship between the two measures of attachment to current 
For example, of those who are highly attached to current job as 
ured by reaction to alternatives inside the local labor market, fully 
e-quarters would not consider a job outside the area at any conceivable 
In contrast, of those who would be willing for some wage increase 
hange jobs within the area, slightly over a fourth would refuse to 
out at any price. This pattern prevails for both whites and blacks. 

What is more interesting than this relationship, however, are the 
ptions to it. Of the three-quarters of a million white youth who 
so firmly wedded to their current employers that they indicate an 
llingness to move to another job within the area at any conceivable 
, a fourth are apparently willing to change employers if such a shift 
Lves leaving the area, A similar proportion obtains in the case of 
Dlacks. It is believed generally that the barriers to geographic 
nent are more pronounced than those that, inhibit other types of job 
ns. This is doubtless true when judged by the frequency of various 
3 of job moves made by the labor force as a whole. Nevertheless, 
present evidence indicates that a far from negligible number of 
l workers are more willing to change employers if at the same time 
can escape the community than they are to move within the same area. 

Other characteristics We had hypothesized that the attachment of 
mg man to his current job would be influenced by the state of his 
h; specifically, that employed men with health limitations would 
'ast an above-average reluctance to change employers, while remaining 
ie same type of work, because of a higher-than-average concern for 
ecurity. However, tabulation of these variables (not shown here), 
no systematic relation between health and attachment. Similarly, 
d anticipated that degree of attachment would be related to marital 
s and number of dependents. In this case, we were prepared to find 
r relationship, since the presence of dependents should make a 
man more security conscious (and thus more highly attached) and 
money conscious (and thus less highly attached). The data, however, 
no consistent relationship between the two variables. We also were 
r disappointed at the absence of a relationship between level of 


B In the study of the older males, the question on which this 
ble was based was "What would you say is the more important thing 
any job — good wages or liking the kind of work you are doing?" 
s present study, the question reads "What would you say is the 
important thing to you in deciding what kind of work you want to 
to, good wages or liking the work?" 
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Table 6.13 Reaction to Hypothetical Job Offer Outside Local Area, by 

to Hypothetical Job Offer Inside Area: Employed Male jL*' 

Salary Workers 16-24 Years of Age, by Color c ' 

(Percentage distribution) 


Reaction to job offer inside area 


Would accept Would not 

for wage acce P t at 

increase of 10 an y con " 
percent or more ceiv ' a1:)1 e 
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ployment 'i.n the local labor market and decree of job attachment , 

2 we had hypo then 1 x.ed that low unemp 1 oyment rates would bo associated 
low attachment- on the ground that workers would be less security 
iious in a lipht labor market and thus more wallinp to risk a change 
nployor. '.rim absence of a ro.la tlonshlp may he uhtrlbu table to the 
that our unemployment measure was based on i960 data. Wc intend to 
Lne this question Spain when the 1967 data hocomo available to us. 

There is some evidence that, men whoso families have been residents 
jrth America for at least throe pone rat Ions may have weaker job 
ihmonts than those whoso families orntp rated more recently from 
)e (Table 6.U1). The same relationship was found to exist amonp men 
) 59 years of ape. 9 Those flmliups are of interest because they 
23 b that the preatur mobility of United States workers as compared 
their European counterparts that some observers have noted- 10 may 
2ct Intanpible cultural dif forenoon as well as international <11 f- 
ices In labor market Institution:-. 


1 6.14 frejiortlon Iliphly Attached to Current dob, by Typo oL' 
Oc.cupal.ion and Nationality: Kmpl oyed White Male Wnpo 
and .Salary Workers Years of Ape Not. Unrolled in 

School. 


of oc.cuputlon 
iat.1 onal Ity 

Total number 
( thousands) 

Percent, hlphly 
attached 

2 collar 



i. or Canada 

m 

.1.3 

’opo 

8H<) 

8l| 

ior 

I89 

1/) 

collar 


16 

!. or Canada 
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Total Includes service and farm workers not shown separately. 


9 Ibid . , p. 161. 

.0 Gladys L. Palmer, "Contrasts in labor Market Behavior in Northern 
>e and the United States," Industrial and labor Relations Review , July, 
PP. 519-532. ~ 
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Ill SUMMARY 


In view of the serious labor market problems of youth, it is somewhat 
reassuring that an overwhelming majority of employed young men express 
positive feelings about their jobs--90 percent of the whites and 85 
percent of the blacks. These proportions, it should be noted, are only 
slightly smaller than the proportions of employed men between the ages 
of 45 and 59 who profess to like their jobs (93 percent of the whites 
and 91 percent of the blacks). The differences between the two age groups 
become more pronounced, however, especially for the blacks, when one 
compares the proportions of highly satisfied workers, i.e. , those who 
say that they like their jobs very much . Among the youth, these highly 
satisfied workers comprise 51 percent of the whites and 35 percent of the 
blacks, compared with 58 percent and %1 percent, respectively, of the 
older group of white and black workers. Youth in white-collar jobs arc 
more likely than blue-collar workers to register very high satisfaction. 
This is particularly true for black youth. Irrespective of occupational 
category, the blacks are substantially less likely than the whites to 
register high satisfaction. This, incidentally, also is different from 
the pattern manifested by the 45-59 year age group, among whom the 
relatively smaller overall inter-color differential in satisfaction tended 
to disappear when type of occupation was controlled. 

When asked what they particularly like about their jobs, most 
youth — almost three -fifths — cite factors pertaining to the nature of their 
work (intrinsic). As might be expected, there are occupational differences 
in these proportions; but, surprisingly, among white youth there is 
virtually no difference between the blue-collar and the white-collar 
groups as a whole. For example, among the whites, 58 percent of the 
white-collar and 56 percent of the "blue-collar workers report liking best 
some intrinsic quality of their job. Yet, within the white-collar group, 
this proportion ranges between 39 percent (sales workers ) and 77 percent; 
(professional and technical workers); among blue-collar workers it ranges 
from 52 percent (operatives) to 62 percent (craftsmen). 

Young men are more articulate about the characteristics of their 
jobs that they like than about those they dislike. While almost none 
fail to mention at least one factor that they like, about a fourth are 
silent when asked to mention job characteristics that they "don't like 
so well." Of those who do respond, a substantial majority focus on 
extrinsic factors, principally wages and fringe benefits and hours of 
work. There is an association between the job factors young men mention 
as being especially pleasing and the degree of satisfaction they have in 
their jobs; those who emphasize intrinsic qualities as the most attractive 
aspects of their jobs are more likely to be highly satisfied than those 
who refer to extrinsic factors. 

On the basis of their reactions to hypothetical job offers, young 
men between the ages of 16 and 24 who are no longer in school evidence 
considerable mobility, especially as compared with men in their forties 
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1 fifties. Three-fourths of the young men, as contrasted with only 
3-fifths of the older group, report a willingness to move from one job 
another in the local labor market for any wage increase up to 50 
rcent . In the case of a shift involving a change of residence, the 
fference is even more pronounced: about two-fifths ,of the young men, 
i only one-fifth of the older group, state that they would make such 
love in response to a wage differential of up to 50 percent. In spite 
the greater willingness of youth in general to accept job changes in 
s locality than outside of it, it is particularly interesting to note 
it a sizeable number of young men state that they would take a new job 
£ if it involved leaving town. 

There is little, if any, variation in job attachment according to 
s and length of service within the rather narrow age limits under 
sideration. None of the young men have accumulated enough tenure in 
ir jobs for length of service to manifest the strong influence that 
does in the case of older men. As would be expected, degree of 
isfaction with one’s job is related to level of attachment, but there 
enough variation to confirm our theoretical expectation that these 
different dimensions of job attitude. It is possible for highly 
isfied workers, in other words, to have relatively low attachment; 
versely, workers less than completely satisfied can be highly attached, 
ther attitudinal measure related to degree of job attachment is the 
ative importance attached to wages versus the intrinsic character of 
work. Those who place the former higher in their value .scale are 
e likely than those who emphasize the latter to indicate a willingness 
move for higher wages. 

Black youth appear to be less highly attached to their current job 
n their white counterparts. The differentials tend to exist in 
bually all tabulations, and seem to be stronger and more persistent 
n those that characterized the older men. Nevertheless, as was also 
e for the older group, among youth in professional and technical jobs 
re is virtually no color differential in attachment. 

We cannot, of course, be certain that our measure of job attachment 
really measuring propensity to make interfirm moves . This question, 
ether with the test of our conceptual framework, will be important 
Jects for investigation in our follow-up studies of the age cohort. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN* 


EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 


An important objective of our longitudinal study of young men is to 
lin a better understanding of the process of occupational choice. We 
;cept the view expressed by many students of the subject that occupational 
loice is actually a developmental process beginning in early childhood and 
rolving through a sequence of life stages; that it involves a series of 
icisions related to education and work made over a period of years; that 
, is largely irreversible, since decisions at any point in time frequently 
*e circumscribed by previous ones; and that the total process- -involving 
>le playing, exploratory experiences, and possibly counseling — generally 
Ominates in a compromise between an individual's tastes, preferences, 
id capacities and the realities of the job market.! 

A good portion of this process can actually be observed by means of a 
ve-year longitudinal study of the age group under consideration, 
tnerally speaking, youngsters at the lowest end of our age cohort are 
ist beginning their high school careers, but at the end of the five-year 
iriod will either be in the labor market, in the military service, or in 
liege. Those in their late teens, as our study opens, have either 
ready started their work careers or are in college; in either case, the 
st majority of them will have begun their work careers by the time the 
udy ends. Those at the upper limit of the age cohort are almost all 
rrently in the labor market; at the end of the period they will be 
proaching 30 years of age, by which time one would expect the phase of 
bor market exploration and experimentation to have been completed and 
cupational commitment to have become reasonably firm. Thus, by following 
e educational and work careers of these several subsets of the total 
oup over a five-year period, we should be able to observe almost the 
tire range of decisions that, collectively, constitute "occupational 


This chapter was written by Robert C. Mil jus. 


1 For further elaboration of occupational choice theory see: Eli 

nzberg, The D evelopment of Human Resources (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966), 
. 4; David VI Tiedeman and Robert P. O'Hara, Career Development : Choice 
i Adjustment , College Entrance Examination Board, Research Monograph, 

. 3 ,1963; Donald E. Super, et al . , Career Development: Self-Concept 
sory , College Examination Board, Research Monograph, No. 4, 1963; 

H. Form and D. C. Miller, "Occupational Career Pattern as a Sociological 
strument," American Journal of Sociology (January, 1949), pp* 317-329* 
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choice.'' Moreover, vre expect to be able to describe and, hopefully, to 
account for the extent to which aspirations and plans are modified by 
actual experience both in school and in the labor market. Our purpose 
in this chapter is to set the stage for the longitudinal analysis by- 
addressing ourselves to the following two questions: (l) What are the 
educational and occupational aspirations of youth 14-17 years old enrolled 
in school, and how realistic do these aspirations appear to be? (2) What 
demographic, social, and educational factors appear to be related to 
variations in the occupational goals of this group ?2 

The educational goals of youngsters enrolled in school were 
ascertained by asking them how much more education they would like to 
get. Responses indicating a desire for education beyond high school were 
coded as two years of college (completing Junior college or equivalent } , 
four years of college (a baccalaureate degree), six years of college 
(master's degree or equivalent), or seven or more years of college 
(Ph.D., M.D., law degree, etc,). In addition, respondents were asked, 

"As things now stand, how much more education do you. think you will 
actually get?" and these responses were coded in the same way. 

Occupational goals were ascertained by means of the following 
question: "Now I would like to talk to you about your future Job plans, 
What kind of work would you like to be doing when you are 30 years old?” 
Where the response was some occupation other than the one in which the 
(employed) young man was currently serving, he was asked how good a chance 
e thought he had of actually getting into such work. Irrespective of the 
answer to this question, all respondents were asked what type of work they 

thought they would be doing at age 30 if they could not achieve their 
first choice . 


- — educational aspirations and expectations 


Educational Aspirations 


high scholTSo^ 17 of age enr °lleii in either elementary or 

SI tw eraiieB 9 - i2 -- a »jom y 

Only 26 Z£St of S , Jtl “VS 18 * TO1K ooUe S e study (Table 7.1). 
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school before acquiri n/a hi h* u percen * of the black — want to leave 
acquiring a high school diploma. Virtually Identical 


report for both methodological * h 5 s Sr ° Up of students in the present 
numerous and sufficiently homncrJ! substantive reasons. They are sufficient 
attainment to permit reliable n° U f res P®ct to age and educational 
critical formative stage of their ^f 1S ’ Moreover > these youth are In the 
are beginning to crystallize anri «v, reer plannin S> when occupational goals 

and extent of additional educSoff T^ 1 deci3io ™ about the nature 
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rtions of white and black youth express a desire for two years of 
ge (12 and l4 percentj respectively) and for four years of college 
nd 42 percentj respectively). But twice as large a proportion of 
s as of blacks want more than a baccalaureate degree (l8 percent 
s 9 percent). 


7.1 Educational Aspirations: Males 14-17 Years of Age 
Enrolled in Elementary or High School, by Color 

(Percentage distribution) 


er of years of 
ition desired 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

TOTAL 

than 12 
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26 

34 

27 
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12 
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43 
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100 

100 
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.housands ) 

5,298 
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6,125 


'he educational aspirations of those still in school, if realized, 
imply a rate of college exposure for the entire l4 to 17 year age 
. that is substantially higher than that actually achieved in recent 
As evident from the data in Table 7.1, a total of over 4.3 million 
•outh 14-17 years of age, currently enrolled in elementary and high 
would like to enter college. In addition, there are approximately 
, million youth in this same age category who are^ currently enrolled 
lege. Thus, a total of 4.8 million youth (66 percent) of the 7*3 
n in the age cohort currently are enrolled in college or want to be 
finishing high school. This compares with about 4l percent of the 
age group who either currently are enrolled or have completed a 
r more of college. Hence, if the desires expressed by the current 
age group were to 'be realized, the proportion of the 20-24 age group 
ome college would increase by 25 percentage points over the hext six 
This is a much greater increase than is probable even taking into 
t the substantial increases in college enrollments that have occurred 
ent years. 3 


Between 1964 and 1967 the proportion of males 20-24 years of age 
d completed at least one year of college increased from 33 percent to 
cent, U. S. Department of Commerce, Current Population Reports , 

P-20, Wo. 169, pp. 9-10; Wo. 138, pp. 10-11. 
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One arrives at a rather different picture, however, "by looking at the 
14-15 year olds and the 16-17 year olds separately (Table 7*2). Of those 
currently in elementary and high school, the "college aspiration rates" of 
these two age categories are very close— 72 percent for the younger group 
and 70 percent for the older group. But these percentages convey a 
misleading impression so far as the age categories as a whole are concerned, 
since a larger proportion of the 16-17 year olds than of the l4~15 year olds 
are already in college and also because a larger proportion of the older age 
group has withdrawn from school entirely, either upon graduating from high 
school or by dropping out before completing their secondary education. When 
both these factors are taken into account, the "college aspiration rate" for 
the total group of 14-15 year olds turns out to be perceptibly higher than 
for the 16-17 year olds— 71 percent versus 62 percent. 

This has two implications. First, it means either that there has been 
a very rapid rise in aspiration levels over the past two years such that 
the educational goals of the current crop of 14-15 year olds are higher 
than those which the current 16-17 year cohort would have expressed two 
years earlier or, what seems more likely, that the educational goals of 
youngsters change sometime between 14 and 17 years of age. Second, if 
the latter explanation of the difference between the two age groups is 
valid, it means that using the aspiration rate for the entire l4-17 year 
age group rather overstates the desires of the group as of the time they 
are actually in a position to implement a decision to go to college.^ 


4 The relationship between the four ratios alluded to in this 
paragraph is specified by the following Identity, For any age group let 
Xi be the proportion of students in elementary or high school who aspire 
to go to college, Xg the proportion of the age group not in school, Xq 
e proportion enrolled in college, and Xfy the proportion of the age group 
who either are enrolled in college or aspire to go to college. Then, 

x 4 = (l-Xg-X 3 ) + x 3 

to miE EE™ ° ne ' EE ° f +jhe stu<len1:s in elementary and high school aspire 

w if, equal percentage Po^t increases in both X 2 and Xq 

will cause to decrease. d o 

increase thus are OTerstate d, it follows that the relative 

also is overstaff ege enrollment ratio necessary to accommodate aspiratior 

SSuLcel Lllf; th ! * Stimate 0f this relative increase is 

year age groun w SEE EEE °f age on aspirations within the 14-17 
proportion with y E 6 fact ’ that for men years or older the 

18-19 vears old bn ^ e f e decreases as age increases: 48 percent of men 

22-24 IZl Shre Etw f ^ ^ 38 percent of men 

accommodate the aspiratiSs S°the ^ Some GOllege ‘ Thus ’ to 

in enrollment ratio, or 00 16-1? year olds would require an increase 

38 pS lr Sos. ref?t?.Tf thoss realtzeii Wr 18-19 year 

those realized by the 22-24 yea/olds. 21 ° ldS ’ and 63 percent over 
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Table 7.2 Aspired and Expected College Enrollment Ratios , by Age: Males 1^-17 Years of Age, by Color 
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Educational Expectations 


But the matter does not stop here, since a far from negligible 
number of the young teenage students themselves realize that their educa- 
tional aspirations are somewhat unrealistic (Table 7*2). When they talk 
about what they expect , rather than what they would lilts to have, only 
63 percent of the'agT cohort enrolled in elementary and high school regard 
themselves as candidates for college, as compared with the 71 percent who 
say they would like to go. Adjusting for those already attending college 
and for those not enrolled in school, this amounts to an expected enroll- 
ment ratio for the entire age cohort of about 59 percent— 6l percent for 
ie whites and 47 percent for the blacks . 

As was true in the case of the "aspired enrollment rate," there also 
a fairly substantial difference in "expected enrollment rate" between 
,e 14-15 year olds and the 16-17 year olds. For both color groups 
mbined, the expected enrollment rate of the older group is 56 percent 
mpared with 62 percent for the younger group. The corresponding figures 
r the whites are 58 percent and 64 percent) for the blacks, 45 percent 
d 49 percent. 

Using as a criterion the achieved college enrollment rates for the 
-19 year olds who are no longer in high school, the expectations of 
e current crop of 16-17 year olds do not appear to be unrealistic, at 
ast for the whites. Among all white youth 16-17 years old, as has been 
en, 56 percent either are currently enrolled in college or are in 
ementary or high school and expect to have some college education. This 
mpares with 51 percent of the total group of 18-19 year olds who are 
ther currently enrolled or have had some college work. 6 However, there 
less reason to be sanguine about the prospects of the black youth 
alizing their expectations. Only 24 percent of the 18-19 year olda 
ther are enrolled in college or have had some college work, but the 
pectation rate of the 16-17 year olds is 45 percent. 

Thus far the discussion of the relationship between educational 
pirations and expectations has focused exclusively on the difference 
tween the desire and the expectation of achieving some exposure to 


6. Two important omissions cause this statistic to be biased. First, 
-re is a downward bias because it does not include high school students 
this age group who eventually will go to college. Second, there may 
■Koo^ S ^ in +v^ e direction caused by the fact that the percentage 

„ IMS rv i 6 population, since our data indicate that veterans 

tJ V,° e ^ er colle S e than nonveterans and since a substantial 

cirelv nnqc.iv, +v t year ° lds are in tlie armed forces. However, it is 
r alter fh Me > — + & Ranges in draft regulations or other factors 

^oSient ? relationships between veteran status and college 
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Lege. This tends to understate the number whose aspirations exceed 
Lr expectations, however, since a good number of those who expect to 
to college, nevertheless do not anticipate getting as much education 
they desire (Table 7*3)* Considering white youth, for example, only 
Dercent of all those who aspire to some college study do not expect 
i chi eve their goals. However, of those who want a baccalaureate degree, 
-fifth do not expect to achieve it. Of those who would like some 
luate education, almost three out of ten expect to be disappointed. 

In the case of the blacks, the pattern is similar. While, overall, 

5 than a fifth of those who aspire to some college study do not expect 
ret beyond high school, almost three out of ten who want college 
’ees expect to stop short of them, and over a fifth of those who want 
>roceed to graduate studies do not expect to do so. As is implied by 
foregoing, the difference between expectations and aspirations is 
■what greater for the blacks than for the whites. However, this is 
sly the result of the larger proportion of blacks than of whites who 
set to be disappointed in their quest for a college degree. Actually, 
lively more blacks than whites who aspire to two years of college or 
;raduate work expect to fulfill their aspirations. 


OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 


red Occupation at Age 30 

Table 7-4 shows how white and black youth enrolled in each of the 
years of high school are distributed according to the occupation 
hope to be in at age 30. Neglecting for a moment the implications 
he overall distribution and focusing on comparisons by color and by 
in school, several interesting observations can be made. First, 
rge majority of youngsters in each year of school are able and 
ing to state a specific occupational goal, but as many as a fifth 
he total group are not. This proportion is considerably higher 
g freshmen (over one-fourth) than among seniors (about one-eighth), 
s rather curious that the decline in the proportion of young men who 
as yet undecided about the occupation they wish to pursue is not 
inuous. There is a perceptible drop between freshmen and sophomores 
another between juniors and seniors, but not much difference between 
e in their sophomore and junior years. 

Second, there is not a great deal of difference between the occupa- 
al aspirations of white and black youth- -certainly not nearly so 
as there is between actual occupational distributions of 30 -year-old 
ks and whites currently in the labor force. Black youngsters, 
icularly those in their freshmen and sophomore years, appear to be 
tfhat more likely than whites to be able to specify an occupational 
. But of all those who do indicate their preference, the pattern 
loice is remarkably similar between the two color groups. Of those 
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Table 7-3 


Amount of Education Youth Expect to Receive, “by Educational 
Aspirations: Males 14-17 Years of Age Enrolled in Elementary 
or High School Who Have College Aspirations, by Color 


(Percentage distribution) 
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who specify an occupational goal, 59 percent of the whites and 53 percent 
of the blacks aspire to professional or technical jobs; 10 percent and 
12 percent, respectively, hope to be in other white collar jobs 7 Skilled 
manual work is mentioned by 18 percent of the whites and 20 percent of 
the blacks. Very few of the youth --9 percent of the whites and 5 percent 
of the blacks --aspire to service work, farm occupations, or occupations 
in the military. 

A third observation based on the data in Table 7*4 is that, except 
for the increasing proportion of youth who decide upon an occupational 
goal as they progress through high school, there is not much difference 
in the occupational aspirations of youngsters who are in different years 
of high school. The notable exception to this generalization, as has 
already been implied, is the substantial difference between the aspirations 
of black youngsters in their freshman year and those in the higher grades, 
Considering only those black youth who specify occupational goals, freshmen 
are less likely than those in higher grades to aspire to white-collar 
occupations and are correspondingly more likely to choose blue-collar 
occupations. The fact that this difference exists for the blacks, hut 
not for the whites, may mean that high school has a greater effect on 
black than on white youth in creating an awareness of white-collar life 
styles . 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the occupational aspirations 
of the high school youth is the substantial proportion who would like to 
be in professional or technical occupations when they reach 30 years of 
age. Overall, almost half of the youngsters --47 percent of the whites 
and 44 percent of the blacks — specify a type of work that falls in the 
professional and technical major occupation group. Given that only 
about one-eighth of employed males currently serve in these occupations, 
and that even among the best-educated age cohort 25 to 34 years of age 
the proportion is only 17 percent,® it is virtually certain that the 


7 In his questionnaire survey of a national sample of school youth, 
James S. Coleman also found the educational and occupational aspirations 
of Negro youth (twelfth grade in high school) to be quite high, and in 
many cases, similar to those of white youth. See his Equality of Educa - 
tional Opportunity (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966), 
pp. 217-333* For summaries of other research comparing white and black 
aspirations see: Meyer Weinberg, Desegregation Research: An Appraisal 
(Bloomington, Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa, 1968), Chapter 3; and William - 
P, Kuvlesky and Michael P. Lever, Occupational Status Orientations of 
Negro Youth; Annotated Abstracts of the Research literature , Texas 

A&M University, Department of Agricultural Economics and Sociology 
Technical Report No. 67-2, June, 1967, pp. 24-38. 

8 Computed from U.S. Department of Labor, labor Force and Employment 
in 1965 , Special Labor Force Report No. 69, Table C-8, p. A-23~ 
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ires of substantial numbers of the youth under consideration will not 
fulfilled, even allowing for a continuation of recent trends in the 
upational structure of the labor force. 

ationship between Occupational and Educational Aspirations 

In the aggregate, the occupational aspirations of students 14-17 
rs of age appear to be commensurate with the amount of additional 
nation that the total age group desires, but there are some anomalies 
1 educational and occupational goals are related (Table 7-5) • The 62 
sent of the white and 51 percent of the black youth who want college 
fees are not far out of line with the 52 and 48 percent, respectively, 
aspire to professional and managerial occupations. The overwhelming 
srity of those who want to be in white-collar jobs at age 30 hope to 
sr college — 90 percent of the whites and 84 percent of the blacks, 
se who want to be in blue-collar occupations are much less likely to 
t to have any formal education beyond high school — 36 percent of the 
ses and 42 percent of the blacks . But one wonders about the relatively 
1 proportions of those with blue-collar aspirations who, nevertheless, 

* to have college degrees. This proportion is 20 percent in the case 
;he whites and 27 percent in the case of the blacks. In fact. Included 
:hese totals are 3 percent of each color group who want to obtain more 
1 four years of college. This entire question of the relationship 
reen educational and occupational aspirations is one to which we 
ict to give more attention when we have an opportunity to examine the 
ipational data at the 3 -digit level of detail. 

It is noteworthy that youngsters who are as yet undecided about the 
ipation they wish to pursue, nevertheless, are able to indicate the 
mt of education they wish to obtain. Moreover, among white youth, 
le undecided about the specific type of work they desire have educational 
-s not far different from the average, except for a smaller proportion 
want more than four years of college. On the other hand, among black 
.h undecided about occupations, there is a considerably higher- than- average 
>ortion who do not aspire to any college work. 

ictations of Achieving Occupational Goals 

One suspects that wanting to be in a particular occupation at age 
.s not the same thing to many teenagers as actually expecting to be 
.hat occupational role. v As has been seen, there are fairly substantial 
iarities between educational aspirations and expectations, which 
itless affect the prospects of a young man’s being able to prepare 
elf for the occupation he most desires . 

A substantial number of youngsters who are able to name the occupa- 

in which they would like to be at age 30 do not think their chances 
.chieving this goal are very good (Table 7*6). Overall, about three-tenths 
he youngsters, irrespective of color, perceive their chances of 
eving the desired occupation to be only fair or poor. Surprisingly, 
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Table 7*5 Educational Aspirations, by Occupation Desired at Age 30* MftlH 
14-17 Years of Age Enrolled in Elementary or High School, by Col. 

(Percentage distribution) 


Educational 
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BLACKS 

12 or less 

16 

58 

46 

53 

< 

14 

13 

14 

24 

12 

1J 

l6 

56 

24 

31 

33 

I" 

More than l6 

15 

3 

0 

2 


Total percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

10: 

Total number 






(thousands ) 

' ■■ 

4l4 

223 

19 

171 



(l) Don't know includes both don’t know and not ascertained. Of this group 
fewer than 1 percent do not know their educational goals. 
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the degree of confidence they express in their ability to achieve their 
occupational goals is largely independent of the major occupation group 
of the type of work they desire. Among whites, the proportion of youngst^ 
describing their chances as fair or poor ranges between 24 and 30 for 
all occupational aspiration categories in which numbers are large enough 
for a reliable estimate. Among blacks, in the categories with sufficient^ 
large numbers of observations for reliable estimates, the range is equally'' 
narrow— from 28 to 34 percent. It is especially interesting that those 
who aspire to professional or technical jobs are generally as confident 
as those with other occupational goals of realizing their ambitions. This 
is true for both white and black youth. 

There is little if any tendency for black youth to be more pessimistic 
than white youth about achieving their occupational goals. Eleven percent 
of the black teenagers, as compared with l4 percent of the white, regard 
their chances to be "excellent"; and 32 percent of the blacks, compared 
with 30 percent of the whites, say their chances are only fair or poor. 
Among those who are looking forward to blue-collar jobs, black youth are 
actually somewhat more optimistic about achieving their goals than the 
white. 


A variety of reasons is given by those who think the chance of 
attaining their specified occupational goal is only fair or poor (Table 
7.7). Overall, in about one case in six the cause of the doubt appears 
to be not a perceived obstacle to the attainment of the goal, but rather 
the feeling on the part of the youngster that he may change his mind. 

On the other hand, about 30 percent of the youth cite academic deficiencies 
as the source of their doubts about attaining occupational goals , This 
is most commonly mentioned by those aspiring to white-collar jobs. There 
is an interesting difference between whites and blacks in this respect. 
Among whites, poor grades are more likely than among blacks to be singled 
out as the barrier to the achievement of occupational goals. Thus, 
among those aspiring to white-collar jobs who feel that their chances 
ar ® or P° or ’ ^2 P erc ent of the whites allude to poor grades 

an percent to lack of education"; among blacks the corresponding 
proportions are 12 and 22 percent. 


Reasons for Preferred Occupations 

maior^r^M V h V e ? BOn S? r the;Lr v Specific occupational goal, a great 
factSa f? h00 i y ° Uth irrespective of color indicate that intrinsic 

important ' ^ °f ™ rk >""find it enjoyable") are most 

mention intri n <nV -po P erce nt ° f the whites 71 percent of the blacks 

choice 1» terms of ^ eXPlSl " th9lr 

abilitv to Denef that they have the necessary talent or 

occiSi™ P 0r ln , ten " a of the awards °f the 

blacka (8 percent ) nr. e _pr°portion who give economic reasons is small, 

wice as likely as whites to mention this reason. 
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Table 7 • 7 


Reasons for Doubts about Realizing Occupational Goals, by Type 
of Occupation Desired at Age 30: Males 14-17 Years of Age 
Enrolled in High School Who Believe Chances of Attaining 
Occupational Goals Are Pair or Poor, by Color (!) 

(Percentage distribution) 


Reason for 
doubts 

White 

collar 

Blue 

collar 

Other (^) 



Total or 
average 


WHITES 

Poor grades 

22 

9 

6 

18 

Lack 6f education 

l6 

8 

1 

13 

Lack of experience 

5 

20 

17 

9 

May change mind 

1 6 

21 

17 

17 

All others 

41 

42 

59 

43 

Total percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total number 





(thousands) 

8l0 

275 

1 81 

1,242 


BLACKS 

Poor grades 

12 

4 

0 

9 

Lack of education 

22 

l6 

25 

21 

Lack of experience 

10 

50 

25 

21 

May change mind 

19 

5 

25 

15 

All others 

37 

24 

25 

33 

Total percent 

100 

100 

100 

10O 

Total number 





(thousands ) 

132 

5° 

4 

193 


(1) Excludes those wno were unable to name an occupation desired at age 30 
and those who desire an occupation that is the same as their current or 
last occupation. 

(2) Other includes service, farm, and armed forces occupations not shown 
separately. 
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Ill 


CORRELATES OF HIGH OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION 


As has been seen, almost half of the young teenage males 14-17 years 
of age who are enrolled in high school aspire to occupations in the pro- 
fessional and technical category. In this section, we investigate the 
factors that appear to be associated with the choice of high status 
careers . The professional and technical occupation group is taken to 
represent "high status" jobs because, for the labor force as a whole, 
it contains a higher proportion of college educated workers than any 
Other occupational category and because average earnings are higher than 
in any other category. 


Family Background 

The likelihood of a high school youth's aspiring to a professional 
or technical career is directly related to the degree of urbanization of 
the community in which he lives (Table 7. 8). 9 Among whites, rural farm 
youth have the smallest percentage with such aspirations (34 percent) 
followed by those in towns or small cities (48 or 49 percent), and those 
in large cities (54 percent) and suburbs (51 percent ) . The pattern for 
black youth is very much the same, although rural nonfarm youth are 
slightly less likely than those on farms to want to he professional or 
technical workers. There are not enough black youth living in suburbs 
to provide a meaningful estimate. Some of these differences in occupa- 
tional aspirations between rural and urban youth are doubtless attributable 
to variations in character of education, socioeconomic status, and valve 
systems. In addition, the environment of the latter brings a much larger 
number and variety of occupations to their attention. Hence, urban youth 
are more likely to learn about the content of these occupations , their 
status in the prestige hierarchy, their rewards and satisfactions, and 
their entry requirements. 

Socioeconomic status of family, as reflected by the type of occupation 
of head of household when the youth was l4 years of age, has a pronounced 
effect on the occupational aspirations of the young men under consideration. 
Sons of white-collar workers are more likely than those of blue-collar 
workers to aspire to professional or technical careers. In the case of 
whites, the respective proportions are 55 percent and 45 percent} for the 
blacks, they are 66 percent and 46 percent. Thus, while there is no 


9 Other studies also find that small town and rural youth generally 
have lower levels of aspiration than urban youth. See; Lee G. Burchinal, 
^ r _^ r Choices o f Rural Youth in a Changing Socie ty, North Central Regional 
Publication No. 142, Bulletin 458 (St. Paul; Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1962); A.O. Haller and W.H. Sewell, "Farm Residence 
ana^ Levels of Occupational and Educational Aspirations." American Journal 
of Sociology , Vol. 62 (1957), pp. 407-411. 
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Table 7. 8 


Proportion Who Aspire to Professional or Technical Occupations 
Proportion Undecided on Occupational Goal, by Selected Aspects 
Background: Males 14-17 Years of Age Enrolled in High School, 


at Age 30 and 
of Family 
by Color 




WHITES 

| BLACKS 

>ect of family 
skground 

Total 

number 
(thousands ) 

Percent aspiring 
to professional 
or technical 
occupations 

— 

percent 

undecided 

Total 

number 
( thousands ) 

— 

Percent aspiring 
to professional 
or technicrpl 
occupations 

Percent 

undecided 

.idenoe at age 14 
lural fApm 

619 

34 

19 

- 97 

34 

31 

lural nonfarm 

500 

41 

23 

68 

30 

21 

'own {under 25,000) 

1,568 

49 

20 

153 

46 

17 

Suburb 

514 

51 

16 

15 

20 

27 

Small city 
(25,000-100,000) 
rarge city 

856 

48 

21 

109 

48 

23 

{100,000 or over) 

994 

54 

18 

285 

5 6 

14 

Total or average 
upation of head of 
ousehold when youth 
as age 14 

5,066 

47 

20 

725 

44 

18 

White collar 

1,896 

55 

20 

67 

66 

17 

Blue collar 

2,126 

45 

18 

355 

46 

18 

Other U1 

715 

34 

25 

209 

38 

17 

Total or average 
osure to reading 
terial at age 14 

Had library card, 

5,066 

47 

20 

725 

44 

18 

newspapers, magazines 

3,416 

53 

20 

259 

51 

16 

Lacked one or more 

1,636 

35 

20 

464 

40 

18 

Total or average 
tonality 

5 ,066 

47 

20 

1 

725 

44 

18 

, S. or Canada 

3,359 

45 

21 

(2) 



arth or West Europe 

105 

40 

34 i 




antral or Bast Europe 

767 

46 





5Uth Europe 

396 

56 





it in America 

349 

62 





ther 

83 

52 





otal or average 

5,066 







Other includes service, farm, and armed forces occupations. 

Nationality not computed for blaoks due to predominantly U 4 S, heritage, 
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difference in level of occupational aspiration between white and black 
youth who come from blue-collar families, the black youth from white-colki 
families are more likely than the white to have professional or technical 
aspirations . Youngsters of both color groups , from families headed by 
farm or service workers are least likely of all to aspire to professional 
or technical careers. 

Another socioeconomic measure that is even more strongly correlated 
with occupational aspirations is the extent to which the youngster (at age 
14) had ready access to reading material in the home. Of those whoso 
families had library cards and regularly received both magazines and 
newspapers, over half of both whites and blacks wish to be in professional 
or technical jobs at age 30. Among those whose families lacked any one 
or more of these forms of written material, only a third of the whites 
and two-fifths of the blacks had such high aspirations. 

Among whites, the national origin of the youth's family also appears 
to be related to his occupational aspirations. Those youngsters whose 
parents or grandparents originated in Southern Europe or in Latin America 
appear to be more likely than other youngsters to want to be professional 
or technical workers. Youth whose nationality is Latin American are also 
the least likely to be undecided about the occupation they want — only one 
in ten does not specify an occupational goal. 

Educational Characteristics 


There are a number of aspects of high school experience that arc 
related to the type of occupation a high school student specifies as 
his goal. Many of these explanatory variables are themselves intercor- 
related, and it is not clear at this juncture which of them exercise 
Independent effects. Nevertheless, the gross relationships between 
occupational aspiration and high school curriculum, attitude toward 
school, favorite subject, amount of time spent on homework, and favorite 
out-of -school activity are shown in Table 7.9. 

It hardly is surprising that those in the college preparatory high 
school curriculum are by far the most likely to aspire to professional 
or technical occupations. What is perhaps unexpected is that the pro- 
portion of black youth in this curriculum who want to be professional 
or technical workers is even higher than the corresponding proportion 
of white youngsters --73 percent versus 64 percent. Both color groups 
in the general curriculum have the next highest proportion with aspirations 
for a professional or technical career--36 percent. Even in the vocational 
curriculum, a fourth of the whites and almost a third of the blacks 
aspire to the highest level occupations— an aspiration that would appear 
to be of rather questionable realism. 

There also are differences in the extent of indecision as to career 
among those in different curricula. Both white and black youngsters in 
the college preparatory curriculum are more likely to have a specific 
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Table 7,9 Proportion Aspiring to Professional or Technical Occupations at Age 30 

and Proportion Undecided on Occupational Goal, by Selected Educational 
Characteristics: Males 14-17 Vears of Age Enrolled in High School, by Color 




WHITES 



BLACKS 


lucational 

laracteristic 

Total 
number 
{ thousands ) 

Percent aspiring 

to professional 
or technical 
occupations 

Pe rcent 

undecided 

Total 

number 
{ thousands ) 

Percent aspiring 
tp professional 
or technical 
occupations 

Percent 

undeolded 

Lgh school curriculum 



mam 




Vocational 

433 

26 


84 

31 

17 

Commercial 

136 

21 

BB 

28 

32 

17 

College preparatory 

2.147 

64 

17 

161 

73 

6 

General 

2.169 

36 

24 

433 

36 

22 

Total or average 

5,066 

47 

20 

725 

44 

18 

ivorite high school 
subject (1 ) 







Humanities 

603 

46 

19 

136 

38 

14 

Social science 

739 

52 

19 

105 

55 

14 

Science 

741 

59 

18 

90 

57 

20 

Mathematics 

902 

53 

19 

113 

50 

18 

Vocational 

710 

39 

12 

58 

33 

18 

Other ( 2 ) 

341 

46 

20 

54 

45 

8 

None 

61 

20 

35 

4 

22 

61 

Total or average 

4,176 

49 

18 

560 

47 

16 

nsohool activity 
engaged inmost ^ ) 







Sports 

1,016 

48 

22 

168 

52 

11 

Hobby 

563 

50 

13 

40 

52 

10 

Reading 

199 

70 

8 

45 

72 

! 5 

Work for pay 

572 

48 

18 

78 

31 

28 

All others 

1,612 

47 

18 

195 

43 

20 

Tot al or average 

4,176 

49 

18 

568 

47 ! 

16 

urs per week spent 
on homework ' 1 1 







4 or less 

1,010 

1 41 

19 

107 

35 

17 

5-9 

1,720 

47 

18 

233 

42 

! 21 

10-14 

1,018 

56 

16 

169 

56 

11 

15 or more 

377 

55 

18 

55 

$4 

6 

Total or* average 

4,176 

1 49 

18 

! 568 

47 

1 16 

motion to high 
school experience ^ 







like it very much 

1,723 

57 

16 

318 

46 

13 

Like it fairly well 

2,150 

43 

1 20 

240 

47 

20 

Dislike it 

247 

40 

16 

7 

88 

1 0 

Total *or average 

4,176 

49 

18 

568 

47 

16 


I Includes only those who have completed one year of high school* 

I Other includes foreign languages, commercial, and miscellaneous. 
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occupational goal than those in the general curriculum. Whites who are 
pursuing vocational curricula are least likely to he undecided. 

Students whose favorite subjects are science, mathematics, and aoci 
science are more likely to aspire to professional or technical occupatloi 
than those who prefer humanities , vocational subj ects , or others , The 
pattern is remarkably similar for black and white youngsters , although 
there are too few of the latter in several of the categories to permit 
confident conclusions. 


Very few youngsters 14-17 years of age name reading as the nonachool 
activity that accounts for most of their time; but "readers’ 1 are consider 
less likely than others to be undecided about the occupation they hope 
to be in at age 30 and are considerably more likely than others to aspire 
to professional or technical careers. Compared to the average of 49 
percent of the white youth who want to be in professional or technical 
occupations , 70 percent of those who spend most of their time reading 
have such aspirations. Compared to the average of 18 percent who are 
undecided about their career, only 8 percent of the "readers" are unable 
to specify an occupational goal. Among black youth the same type of 
relationships prevail. Of those whose chief out-of-school activity Is 
reading, 72 percent aspire to professional or technical occupational 
goals and only 5 percent are undecided, as compared with the overall 
averages of 4? percent and 16 percent, respectively. In the case of 
white youngsters there are no other marked differences related to 
out-of-school activity. Black youth, on the other hand, whose chief 
activity is working for pay have an above average proportion who are 
undecided about future occupation, and a below average proportion who 
wish to pursue professional or technical work. ' 


Among both white and black youth there is a direct relationship 
between the amount of time the youngster devotes to his homework and 
tfie likelihood of his aspiring to a professional or technical career. 

hT 1 °nl Whi J e ?°?? V ?° spend fewer than four hours P er week on homework, 
nroDortioi hS be in p £ ofessional or technical jobs at age 30. This 
l , 0VSr 55 percent of those wh0 s Pend ten or more hours 

is inte^s+^ 0m +r?^ T ?V Same tendency exists Mack youth. It 

aspiration! fLl!? V h * dnte T“S° lor difference in the proportion with 
v status jobs disappears as hours per -week devoted 

week a larir^ Se ’f M ° n f tho$e . s PfMing fewer than five hours a 
percent’) +J roportion of whites (4l percent) than of blacks (35 

Who spend over toTh** professional or technical careers , For those 
both Lav Ve tfin flours P er week on homework, almost three-fifths of 
both color groups have such high level aspirations. 

degrefof'positiv^f? 8310 ^ 1 °" technical c ^eer is related to the 
m£ schoo! ™rLn!! K g ! £? wMte « 3ter expresses about hia 
black Of fha 1 4. U ^ pattern does not prevail among the 

very much 57 percent Wh ° say they like their high school experience 

This caZ’Jel Sh £iv IT 5 t0 P f j Pe3Sional or technical occupations. 
Wes with only 4 3 percent of those who "like it fairly well." 



)0 r Market Information 


How much a young man knows about the world of work has a considerable 
’luence on the nature of his occupational aspirations (Table 7. 10). For 
s thing, those youngsters between the ages of l4 and 17 who scored high 
the occupational information test are more likely than those with low 
ires to have a specific occupational goal. Moreover, of those who 
icify goals, youngsters with high scores are considerably more likely 
m the low scorers to aspire to professional or technical occupations, 
ing white youngsters, 25 percent of those with the least occupational 
iwledge are undecided about their occupational goal, as compared with 
percent of those with the most knowledge. The corresponding propor- 
ms among the black youth are 24 percent and 3 percent. In the case 
white youth there is a 25 percentage point spread between those with 
' and those with high scores in the proportions aspiring to professional 
technical jobs (33 percent versus 58 percent). In the case of the 
,cks, the corresponding spread is 39 percentage points (30 percent of 
ise with low scores and 69 percent of those with high scores). It is 
eworthy that if one considers only those youth with medium and high 
res on the occupational information test, the proportion of black 
th aspiring to professional or technical occupations is higher than 
t of white. Also, the proportion undecided about career is much lower 
ng the blacks than among the whites. 

Part of the apparent influence of occupational information is 
bably simply a reflection of the effect of socioeconomic status, with 
ch scores on the occupational information test are known to be cor- 
ated. - L< " ) Nevertheless, that occupational information has some independent 
luence is suggested by the fact that the relationships shown in 
le 7-10 are stronger than those shown in Table 7 *8. Moreover, career 

ecision is not at all systematically related to measures of socioeconomic 
tus but is strongly related to occupational information test scores . 


SUMMARY 


Young men between the ages of 14 and 17 who are enrolled in elementary 
ligh school have set very high educational and occupational goals for * 
nselves. Three-fifths of the age group say they want to obtain four 
(lore years of college, and seven out of ten desire at least two years 
:ollege. With respect to work careers, although about one in five has 
yet made up his mind, almost half say they want to be in professional 
technical occupations by age 30. 

On the basis of forseeable trends in college enrollment ratios and 
occupational distribution of job opportunities, it is virtually 
;ain that many of these youth will not realize their aspirations. 


10 See supra, Chapter 5> Table 5.2. 
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Table 7.10 Proportion Aspiring to Professional or Technical Occupations 
at Age 30 and. Proportion Undecided on Occupational Goal, by 
Score on Occupational Information Test: Males 14- 17 Years of 

Age, by Color 


Score on 
occupational 
information test 

Total number 
(thousands ) 

Percent aspiring to 
professional or technical 
occupations 

Percent 

undecided 


WHITES 

High 

1,510 

58 

16 

Medium 

2,970 

45 

18 

Low 

1,800 

33 

25 , 

Total or average 

6,280 

45 

20 


BLACKS 

High 

* 

69 

1 

3 

Medium 

315 

48 

17 

Low 

610 

30 

24 , 

Total or average 

1,001 

39 

20 j 

j 








Indeed, many of the youngsters themselves seem to understand this, for 
their expectations are considerably more modest than their hopes, with 
respect to both educational attainment and occupational choice. Overall, 
the amount of education the youngsters in the age cohort expect to receive 
is still greater than what their predecessors have obtained, but not so 
much greater as to be patently unrealistic, given recent trends in 
enrollment ratios. 

But while this is true in the aggregate, it is almost certainly not 
true for the black youth. On the average, they profess to want almost 
as much education as the whites and their occupational goals are only 
slightly more modest than those of whites. Moreover, the gap between 
their aspirations and their expectations is only slightly wider than 
that for the whites. As a consequence, while their expectations concerning 
education and careers are somewhat more modest than those of white 
youngsters, their ambitions far exceed the current achievements of young 
black men. Even on the basis of the most optimistic assumptions about 
the rate of increase in opportunities for black youth, it seems almost 
certain that unfulfilled expectations will be more frequent for the 
black teenagers than for the white. 

The factors that differentiate between youth with high and those 
with lower occupational aspirations are very similar to those related 
to school attendance. Aspirations for professional or technical careers 
are associated with urban rather than rural residence, high socioeconomic 
status of family, enrollment in college preparatory curriculum, positive 
attitudes toward school, spending above average amounts of time on homework, 
and having above average knowledge of the world of work. Many of these 
factors, of course, are intercorrelated, and it is not possible at this 
stage of the analysis to be confident of the net effects of any of them. 

A very interesting finding has been the interaction between color 
and some of the afore mentioned factors that are related to aspiration 
level. As has been mentioned, black youth in the aggregate only have 
slightly lower aspiration levels than white youth. But when one controls 
for some of the factors mentioned above, the aspiration level of blacks 
in the top categories is perceptibly higher than that of whites . For 
instance, the proportion of blacks aspiring to professional or technical 
careers is greater than that of whites in families headed by white-collar 
workers, among students in the college preparatory curriculum, and among 
youngsters with high occupational information scores. 

As our longitudinal study unfolds, we shall be interested particu- 
larly in studying the relationships among aspirations , expectations , 
and realizations. Viewing occupational choice as a process, we shall 
wish to ascertain how and why aspirations change over time, the relation 
between the aspirations of youth and their educational and labor market 
decisions , and the personal and environmental factors that appear to 
facilitate the translation of aspirations into realizations. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT* 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This volume, in a sense, is the prologue to an intensive longitudinal 
of the educational and labor market experiences of young men at the 
holds of their careers. The total five-year study is designed to 
ze the career choices of youth as a developmental process, including 
1 aspirations, their educational decisions, and their early accomraoda- 
to the labor market. The longitudinal nature of the study will permit 
examine the way in which aspirations are modified during the 
ation process and as the result of experiences both in the school 
n the labor market. We shall be interested particularly in exploring 
ources of variation in labor market experience and behavior and in 
egree to which career aspirations are realized. 

The previous chapters have set the stage for this longitudinal 
sis by examining in depth the current school and labor market status 
e total age cohort. We have examined the labor force participation 
he unemployment experience of both students and non students and have 
red the sources of variation in these variables. The types of jobs 
by employed students and nonstudents have been analyzed, including 
of work and rates of pay. A beginning has been made at studying 
ability of out-of- school youth by noting the job changes they have made 
a past year as well as those since having left school. Variation in 
ictent of information about the world of work has been measured by 
of an occupational information test, and the determinants as well 
ne of the labor market consequences of this variation have been 
"ed. For employed youth not enrolled in. school, we have analyzed 
ctent and the sources of job satisfaction and also have explored 
"ospective mobility of the young men as measured by their relative 
xgness to consider alternative jobs. Finally, for that portion of 
;e cohort still in elementary or high school, we have examined 
itions and expectations with respect to further education and future 
it ion . 

’he findings relating to each of these aspects of the investigation 
>een summarized in some detail in the- concluding sections of previous 
srs. In the present chapter our purpose is to integrate rather than 


This chapter was written by Herbert S. Parnes and Ruth S. Spitz. 



to summarize; that is, we focus on several themes that appear to have 
emerged from the study as a whole, and also suggest the main thrusts of 
our future research as the data from the follow-up surveys become avail! 
In addition, we draw certain comparisons and contrasts between our find: 
here and those of our previous study of an older cohort of men.- 1 - 


There is probably no other age group of males between the ages of 
it and 65 in which a few years make as much difference as they do in the 
case of the group under consideration in this study. At age l4 the yout 
is hardly more than a child; he is just embarking on his secondary 
education and is below the legal age limit for almost all types of 
full-time employment; he generally has no economic responsibilities; he 
is just emerging from the fantasy stage of occupational aspiration and 
he has very little knowledge or understanding of the dimensions of the 
world of work. Four years later he has completed high school and, if 
not in the armed services, either has entered the labor market for 
full-time employment or has continued his education or training in 
preparation for a more-or-less specific work career. By age 24, he has, 
in the vast majority of cases, left school permanently, has typically 
assumed the economic responsibilities of a family, and frequently has a 
more-or-less firm occupational commitment. 


As a consequence of this extreme variation, it 1 b difficult if not 
impossible to make generalizations for the entire age cohort. Indeed, 
it has been rather awkward even to settle upon a designation for the 
total group that is equally appropriate for all of its subsets. "Young 
dn so “ e contexts, is too presumptuous a term for the l 4 year olds, 
while boys is obviously inappropriate for those in their twenties, Th< 
heterogeneity of the total age cohort is also responsible for the fact 
that much of the analysis has dealt merely with segments of the total 
® : / Some the questions that have been important for those out of 
mSi, attachment to current employer) would not be 

omi 1CU +‘ ly interesting as applied to students. Conversely, an 

has been^asiL^+o educa J ion *J; and occupational aspirations of students 

more meLiX tit T ™ ° U ? data is also P**«*ly somewhat 

view of the^act^w ^ imllar . an S ySlS f0r nons tudents, particularly in 

Sequent s2veys ^ * theSe aspirations * studied in 

generaS a by S the°CurSl+ a p a P ?[ od ^ ced the current survey with those 

strong suspicion that th* opulati ° n Survey of "the same month leads to the 

force g a^rSiol“ s Stu USed to asc ^aln the labor 
employment status of individuals produce different estimates 


Study of tTiTJ gh* Pre-Retiremen t Years: j 

^ ,hlu!^ T e ? r tne coh o rt of Men 45 " 59 Years 0: 

ate Univer ^ty Center for Human Resource Research, 
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or male youth when directed at the youth themselves than when directed 
,t other members of the household. For the total age group of males 14-24, 
he present survey measures employment at about 2.1 million (about 25 
ercent) higher than the estimate of the Current Population Survey for 
'etober, 1966. The number unemployed also is higher than in the CPS by 
bout 300,000, or slightly more than 15 percent. Thus, the labor force 
articipation rate for the age group as measured by the present survey is 
5 percentage points higher than that yielded by the CPS, and the 
nemployment rate is 1.6 percentage points higher. Since the present 
urvey differs from the Current Population Survey in several respects 
ther than the source of data, we are reserving judgment on the causes of 
he differences in measurement until methodological investigations currently 
nder way in the Bureau of the Census have been completed. 


SOURCES OF VARIATION IN EDUCATIONAL AND LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE 


abor Market Status of Students and Non students 


There are such profound differences in labor market characteristics 
stween youth enrolled in school and those not enrolled that it is 
frequently not very meaningful to present labor force and employment 
bati sties for the total group without a breakdown by school enrollment 
batus. Data for young men 18-19 years of age are illustrative. The 
roup is divided relatively equally between those enrolled in school 
?6 percent) and those not enrolled. The former are only three- fifths 
3 likely as the latter to be in the labor force; but, considering only 
lose who are economically active, students are about three times as 
Lkely as nonstudents to be unemployed. Among the employed, those 
irolled in school are more than four times as likely to be working only 
irt time as those who are not. They are three times as likely to be 
pJoyed in white-collar jobs, and are less than half as likely to be 
ployed in goods producing industries. 

>lor Differences 


There is scarcely an aspect of the educational and labor market 
perience of young males in which pronounced differences between whites 
id blacks do not exist. Age for age, black youth are less likely than 
lite youth to be enrolled in school. The difference becomes more 
‘onounced as age increases. Among those enrolled, whites tend to be 
.ightly more advanced relative to their age than blacks. They are 
>nsiderably more likely than blacks to be enrolled in college preparatory 
►urses in high school. Black youth tend to have lower labor force 
.rticipation rates than white and higher unemployment rates. Of those 
it of school, the educational attainment of blacks is lower than that 
' •whites. Blacks are more likely than whites to be found in the lower 
cupational categories. This difference prevails both in the case of 
•udents and nonstudents and is much greater than can be accounted for 
1 the basis of differences in number of years of school completed. 
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Finally, the 40 percent higher hourly rates of pay earned by whites 
between the ages of 20 and 2h , as compared with blacks of the same age, 
appear to be only in very small part attributable to differences in their 
major occupation category and/or differences in the number of years of 
school completed. 

There are less tangible differences, also, between white and black 
youth. The latter are much less likely than the former to manifest a 
high degree of satisfaction with their current jobs. This tends to be 
true irrespective of type of occupation (white-collar or blue-collar) 
and irrespective of level of educational achievement. Black youth alsq 
appear to be less highly attached to their current jobs than their white 
counterparts. Finally, black youth have considerably less extensive 
labor market information than white youth, whether the measure is based 
upon knowledge about occupations or knowledge about relevant employers 
in the area. This difference, incidentally, is very pronounced and 
persists even when age, number of years of school completed, and measures 
of socioeconomic status are controlled. 

As is well understood, many of the differences between black and 
white youth are a product of the difference in their cultural and socio- 
economic backgrounds. Black youth are more likely than white to have 
farm backgrounds and are much more likely than white to come from 
"broken" homes. In terms of family income, occupation and education of 
parents, or any other measure of socioeconomic status, blacks fall ihr 
below whites. Controlling for factors of this kind, as well as we are 
able to with our data, generally reduces the differences between blacks 
and whites, but does not eliminate them entirely. 

Despite the substantial inter-color differences in most aspects of 
labor market status and experience, there is surprisingly little 
difference between black and white high school students with respect to 
their educational or occupational goals. It is interesting to speculate 
whether the near equality in occupational goals of the two color groups 
is a phenomenon of long standing or whether it is an indication of rising 
aspirations of blacks occasioned by the recent increased emphasis upon 
civil rights legislation and equality of opportunity. 2 in either case, 
the facts are both sad and dangerous; the substantial disparity between 
the aspirations of the blacks and what realistically can be expected to 
be achieved, even on the most optimistic assumtions, creates the basis 
for large scale disappointment, disenchantment, frustration, and perhaps 
outrage . 


2 Cf. Meyer Weinberg, Desegregation Research; An Appraisal 
(Bloomington; Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Education, Human Rights, and 
Responsibilities, 1968), pp, 65-66, 
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As has been implied earlier, many of the dependent variables that 
been studied are strongly correlated with age. For example, among 
nts and nonstudents alike, labor force participation is directly 
ed to age, although the relationship is distorted in the case of 
nts by the effect of educational level, since college youth are 
likely to be in the labor force than high school youth » Unemployment 
precipitously with increasing age from 13 percent of the 16-17 year 
to 1.6 percent of the 22-24 year olds. A good deal of this 
rence, of course, reflects the influence of school enrollment status 
ducational attainment on the unemployment rate. Nevertheless, within 
the student and nonstudent groups there is a pronounced relationship 
en age and unemployment rate. Students in their teens have rates in 
s of 10 percent j those in their twenties, below 5 percent. Among 
not enrolled, the teenage rate is over 5 percent, but the rate is 
2 percent for those in their twenties. An important effort in the 
tudinal analysis will be to search for the additional factors that 
rt unemployment-prone teenagers into rather regularly employed young 

1 their twenties. 

*htiong employed youth, there are age differences in the kinds of jobs 
the number of hours per week worked, and the methods used in finding 
Because of the close relationship between age and number of years 
booling among both students and those not enrolled in school, it is 
ossible to be certain in many cases about how much this relationship 
age reflects the greater maturity and experience of older youth and 
ach it reflects their greater educational achievement. Nevertheless, 
clear that, among both students and nonstudents, youth in their 
Les are much more likely than those in their teens to be in * 

-collar employment, and especially in professional and technical work. 

2 other hand, the younger group is much more likely to be employed as 
and nonfarm laborers than the older. Also, irrespective of school 
Lment status, youth in their twenties are considerably more likely 
ihose in their teens to work full time (35 or more hou&s per week) . 

1, in this case, a positive relationship between age and number of 
worked is regular and continuous even within the teenage group and 
?oup 20-24 years of age. With respect to methods of job-finding, 

;ers are more likely than youth in their twenties to rely on friends 
slatives, and are slightly less likely to rely on such formal methods 
Lvate or public employment agencies. 

Phe amount of occupational information that young men have is directly 
5d to their age. In this case, there is reasonably good evidence that 
ifluence of age is independent of educational attainment. High school 
ites, for example, appear to increase their knowledge about occupations 
T as the result of additional years of life and exposure to the labor 

J a 
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Even within the relatively narrow age limits of l4 to 17, age makes 
a fairly clear difference in the educational and occupational aspirations 
of young men. The proportion of youngsters undecided about what they would 
like to be doing at age 30 decreases substantially between the freshman 
and senior years of high school. As for educational aspirations, the 
proportions of those in school who hope to enter college are not much 
different as between the 14-15 and the 16-17 year old youth. However, 
because of the effect of high school dropouts, when one considers the 
entire age cohort , the proportion hoping to enter college is substantially 
less for the 16-17 year olds than it is for the l4~15 year olds. One of 
the important aspects of the longitudinal study will be to attempt to 
ascertain the causes of the changes in aspirations between the early and 
the late teens. 

Education and Training 


It is hardly surprising that the number of school years completed 
has a very substantial effect upon many aspects of the youth's labor 
market experience. Indeed, as has been seen, much of the influence that 
has been attributed to age is doubtless a reflection of educational 
attainment. Young men with some college training are much more likely 
to be professional and technical workers than are those without such 
education, and college-trained youth are clearly a larger proportion of 
the older than of the younger age groups. Education has a profound effect 
upon knowledge of the labor market. There is a consistent and regular 
increase in the proportion of youth scoring high on our occupational 
information test as number of years of school completed increases. Even 
within major occupation categories, there is a strong association between 
educational attainment and rate of pay. For example, among white youth 

^! tW ! e l the x? 6S ° f 2 °~ 2k who are em P lo y ed as operatives and as craftsmen, 
the differential in hourly rate of pay between those with high school 

iS slightly in access of 10 percent, and in the 
case of black youth the differential is substantially larger. 

to ™ cati ° naL trai ning outside of regular school tend 

Sd thev^ gS W ° rld 0f work than those wh ° have not, 

Sca^se tw < a P T d f ffe 5 ential over those without training, 
and number of vear^of^ 618 ^ 011 be ^ ween Gaining outside of regular school 
•what extent the^P sch ° o1 completed, we cannot be certain to 

and to what extent +hp loash ^ s reflec " b an independent influence of tralnlr.j 
already been examined/ reflect the influence of education that has 


Socioeconomic Status 


to a striking & degree bv/h/Z !? arket experiences °f a youth are determine! 
one looks at^urrent of his fami1 ^ Whether 

or at aspirations, the influence of fam-n v of the world of vor3c - 

already has been enmhasiVps of family background is profound. This 
emphasized in our discussion of the differences between 
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and white youth, but it is no less important an influence within 
>f the color groups. There is sometimes a tendency to overlook the 
ihat> whereas blacks have larger proportions in the lower socioeconomic 
3 categories, there are far more whites in these lower levels than 
are blacks. Consider just one of our measures and its relationship 
3 enrollment rates of young men 16-24 years of age. In response to 
lestion whether the family, when the youth was l4 years of age, had 
rary card and regularly received newspapers and magazines, about two 
m of the total age cohort (16-24) admitted lacking at least two of 
three forms of reading materials. Of this total, approximately 
Lllion were white youth and 0.6 million "black. The current school 
Lment ratios for these culturally deprived young men are 23 percent 
le whites and 32 percent for the blacks, compared to overall ratios 
le total age cohort of 51 percent for the whites and 39 percent for 
Lacks. Thus, the relative disadvantage represented by this measure 
>arently more severe for the whites than it is for the blacks. 

The widespread deficiencies in the cultural background of youth 
ited by this measure suggest the necessity for remedial programs 
i schools. And, given the profound disparities that prevail in the 
;y of home life, equal opportunity for youth of different socioeconomic 
3 can be approached only if there are compensatory inequalities in 
;ional investments. In other words, it is not sufficient that 
.ional programs for youth in deprived neighborhoods become as good 
>se enjoyed by middle class youth; if they are to compensate for the 
*al handicaps of their students, they clearly will require larger 
litures per pupil than those that prevail in schools for middle class 
Moreover, there is evidence in other studies that special 
.ional programs for culturally deprived youngsters must begin, as 
:t Headstart does, long before the youth arrive in high schoQl. 3 


SOME INTER- GENERATIONAL COMPARISONS 


'here are interesting similarities and contrasts between the young 
der consideration here and men in their forties and fifties on 
•e have reported earlier. 4 Labor force participation rates, of 
i, are drastically lower for young men l4 to 24 years of age than 
■n 45 to 59 because of the sizeable group of full-time students 
the youth. However, when only out -of- school youth are examined, 
men's labor force rates are nearly two percentage points higher 
hose of older men (95 . 6 vs. 93.8). Whites in both age groups have 
participation rates than blacks, but the inter-color difference is 
r among youth. 


Project TALENT, Cognitive Growth During High School (.Palo Alto, 
rnia: American Institute for Research, April, 1967 ), Bulletin No. 6. 

Parnes, et al. , op. cit. 
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Among both age cohorts; married men are more likely to be in the labor 
force than those not married. Age variation, of course, has opposite 
effects within the two cohorts: labor force participation rates vary 
directly with age for the youth, but inversely with age for the older group 
of men. While education increases labor force participation among older 
men, it has no consistent effect for youth. 

Young men 14-24 years old have drastically higher unemployment rates 
than men in their late forties and fifties. The rate for the young men 
not enrolled in school is 2.5 times the unemployment rate of older men, 
and the color differential is about the same for both groups: the 
unemployment rate for blacks is over three-fourths greater than for whites 
in both age cohorts. Among both the youth and the older men, low unemployment 
is associated with being married, with high educational attainment, and with 
having had some vocational training. 

There are dramatic differences between the two age cohorts in two 
factors that have strong influences on labor market experience: health and 
educational attainment. The young men are far less likely than the older 
group to report a health problem or a physical condition that limits the 
amount or kind of work they can do: about a seventh of the youth compared 
with over a fourth of the older cohort. Although the educational attainment 
of the entire youth cohort will continue to increase as those now enrolled 
in school and college complete their studies, even the group that has already 
left school has substantially higher educational achievements than older 
men. Among out-of- school youth, only one-eighth of the whites and less than 
one-fourth of the blacks have had no high school, while the proportions are 
more than a third of the older white and two- thirds of the older black men. 
Two-thirds of the out-of-school white youth and more than two-fifths of the 
black have completed high school compared to only two- fifths of the older 
white men and one- sixth of the black. On the other hand, there is very 
little difference in the extent to which the two age groups have participated 
in training programs outside of regular school. Among youth not enrolled in 
school, nearly half of the whites and a fourth of blacks have had such 
training. Despite the much greater potential for training among the older 
men, the proportions are only slightly larger for them than for the youth. 

Young men's hourly rates of pay are substantially lower than those of 
older men: mean rates are $2.48 for out-of-school youth 20-24 years of age 
and $3.39 for men 45-59* But the influence of age on rates of pay is vastly 
greater for whites than for blacks: older white men have mean rates of pay 
more than a third higher than white youth, but black men 45-59 have pay 
rates only a fifth more than those of 20-24 year olds. Thus the inter-color 
differential in average hourly compensation increases from 4l percent in the 
case of the youth to 58 percent in the case of the older men. This is dramat 
evidence that blacks in the older cohort have a relative disadvantage far 
greater than that of youth. 

Young men who are not enrolled in school have a substantially different 
occupational distribution from the older men. The latter are half again aB 
likely as the former to be in white-collar jobs (36 percent versus 24 percent 
and four times as likely to be managers and proprietors. Blue-collar work 



junts for nearly two-thirds of out-of- school youth, hut for less than 
f of the older men. But there is far less difference between the two 
groups of black men than between the older and younger white men. For 
nple, the proportions of blacks in white-collar employment are 11 percent 
the youth and only l4 percent for men in their forties and fifties. 

3 set of data could mean that inter-color differences in occupational 
utunities have become less pronounced over time. This interpretation, 
sver, is inconsistent with data comparing the first jobs of the older 
jrt with the current jobs held by the younger cohort. Except for 
Terences associated with the substantial decline in the importance of 
[culture between the two generations, the difference in occupational 
;ern between blacks and whites at the beginning of their careers now 
lot much less substantial than it was a generation ago. 4 Rather, the 
lence suggests that the relative disadvantage of blacks, as compared 
i whites, becomes greater as an age cohort matures. This is consistent 
l the evidence in our study of the older males, which showed greater 
Terences between blacks and whites in their current occupational 
uibution than in that which prevailed at the beginning of their 
;ers. 


4 Tne following table compares the occupational distribution of 
st job after leaving school for the 45-59 year old group and the current 
of out-of- school youth 14-24 years of age. 


,jor occupation group 

First job after 
leaving school: 
men 45-59 years 
of age with work 
experience 

Current job: 
employed males 
14-24 years of 
age not enrolled 
in school 


WHITES 

BLACKS 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

lite collar 

27 

8 

26 . 

11 

Professional and technical 


3 

9 

3 

Nonfarm managers and 
proprietors 


1 

4 

1 

Clerical 


2 

9 

7 

Sales 


2 

4 

0 

.ue collar 

46 

_ 43 

63 

65 

Craftsmen and foremen 

8 

4 

■ 

HU 

Operatives 

25 

20 



Nonfarm laborers 

13 

18 



srvice 

4 

11 


IB H 

trmers and farm laborers 

. 23.. 



- ... 5 

10 

Total percent 

100 


100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

13,608 

■ 

5,024 

852 
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Over 90 percent of employed young men have positive attitudes towan 
their jobs, a figure only slightly less than the proportion for men aged 
45-59. A high degree of job satisfaction, however, is clearly less coma 
for youth than for older men. Among out-of-school youth 16-24 years of 
age, half the whites and over one- third of the blacks like their jobs vei 
much, but this is true for nearly three-fifths of the older whites and 
the older blacks. When occupation is controlled, these color differences 
in job satisfaction persist among young men but disappear among the oldet 
men. 


The younger men are much less strongly attached to their present job 
than the older men, at least as judged by their responses to hypothetical 
job offers. Only a seventh of employed youth 16-24 years old would refus 
to change jobs in the local area at any wage rate, while this is true of 
two-fifths of the older men. Young men also are more willing than those 
in the older age cohort to make a geographic job change. In all cases 
blacks register lower attachment than whites. 

In talking about things they particularly like about their jobs, a 
majority of youth (nearly three- fifths) allude to intrinsic aspects of 
the work. Nevertheless, this is a somewhat smaller proportion than 
prevails among the older age cohort (two-thirds). Moreover, there is 
much less difference in this respect between blacks and whites and among 
types of occupations in the case of the youth than in the case of the 
older age cohort. Among the latter, white men are more likely to focus 
on intrinsic job characteristics than black men, and the same is true of 
white-collar workers as compared with blue-collar workers. 


Ill A FORWARD LOOK 


• 4 . ^ numerous points in the previous chapters we have referred to 
interesting questions for longitudinal analysis which we expect to 
pursue when the data from follow-up surveys become available. It seems 

thnntwrtf ° 0nC the TOlume Present a somewhat more systematic, 

nvoSS exhaustive > Preview of the kinds of analyses we 

propose to make and the major types of hypotheses we intend to test. 

c °ll ec 'ti 0 u of detailed work histories over a five-year 

?Sa?ionsMuf ZlTJi ^ T* a longer **** of «*» of the* 
relationships reported here on the basis of data for one vear An 

of T thi a rarlaMe“orer theT* ^ I'™ 14 expect S reatEt ' variation in some 
fractio?of tie S tilne perloa - Por ^stance, a larger 

labL *“ 4 pertodB of ^Lwal from the 

inerease the a one -’ rear periDd - This will 

of unemployment on wrk attitude^- ° f °'fu analyslB of > sa V> th - ®«eot 
percentage distributions nt -hh SS ’ the nmerical base for our 

ns of those with some unemployment will be larger. 
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Second, in each annual survey we expect both to describe and to 
analyze changes in school enrollment status and in various aspects of 
labor market status. Merely quantifying the extent of gross movement 
into and out of the formal educational system, among different schools, 
into and out of employment, and among different kinds of jobs will be 
instructive in itself, since there is very little knowledge about the 
■nagnitude of these types of change. Of greater interest, however, will 
be the exploration of the "causes" and "consequences" of such changes. 

For example, in what respects do youth who leave school during the 
course of the year differ from those in the same year of school who 
continue? What are the relative influences of attitude toward school, 
economic factors, I.Q. .score, and characteristics of the school? As 
another example, among young men whose formal education has 'ended, what 
are the factors that differentiate those who change jobs from those who 
io not? Are men who have expressed dissatisfaction with their jobs in 
the initial survey more likely to have left them than those who were 
satisfied? Are job changers more likely or less likely than nonchangers 
to feel an increased satisfaction in their work? Are they more or less 
Likely to have improved their earnings? These are only illustrative of 
the kinds of questions to be asked. Our plan of analysis calls for 
ascertaining the correlates of most of the dimensions of labor mobility: 
novement into and out of the labor force, from unemployment to employment 
md vice versa, between occupations (with or without an accompanying 
change of employer), between employers (with or without an accompanying 
change of occupation), and between different labor market areas. 

A closely related objective of the follow-up surveys will be to 
;est the predictive value of some of our psychological measures. For 
example, to what extent does our measure of "attachment" to an employer 
iiscriminate between those who change jobs during the period of the study 
tnd those who do not? Is a given propensity to move more likely' to result 
In job changes in "tight" labor market areas than in "loose" labor market 
ireas, as our model would predict? To take another example, are those who 
score high on the occupational information test, other things being equal, 
nore likely than those with lower scores to experience less unemployment 
tnd to enjoy upward mobility during the course of the study? 

Fourth, we shall be particularly interested in the development of 
>ccupational goals over time. What proportion of young teenagers adhere 
steadfastly to a given goal and appear to be making progress toward it? 
fhat characteristics distinguish these youngsters from those who shift 
'•'bout ? What are the relative influences of economic factors and of 
iducational experiences in modifying career choices? When youngsters 
:hange their minds about the occupation they wish to pursue, are there 
systematic relationships between their original and their new goals? 

Several important variables that were not on hand for the present 
'eport will be available for use in subsequent ones. Among the most 
•important of these are the I.Q. score and the academic record of the 
■espondents and several characteristics of the high school they attended. 
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These data will permit, among other things, a more refined measure of the 
effect of education on income than has hitherto been possible with national 
samples. In assessing the influence of years of school completed on 
earnings, we hope to he able to control for variations in intelligence 
and variations in the quality of education as well as for such factors as 
socioeconomic status of family and attitudinal characteristics. 

Finally, we shall also be interested in evaluating the effects of 
certain environmental changes upon the educational and labor market 
experiences of the age group of youth under consideration. What will be 
possible along these lines will clearly depend on how much and what kinds 
of change occur in the environment over the five-year period. The effects 
of fluctuations in the level of economic activity on the volume and pattern 
of mobility may be examined. Should there be innovations in manpower policy, 
it may be possible to test the effects of these upon the age group under 
consideration. For example, one might inquire whether changes in coverage 
or the minimum wage level under the Fair Labor Standards Act have any 
perceptible effect on the employment experience of those occupational and 
industrial categories of youth whose wages are most likely to have been 
affected. Another interesting question, in view of the rather dramatic 
changes in the climate of race relations in the United States, is whether 
this is reflected in any way in the status or attitudes of the black youth 
in our sample. 

By the end of the five years of study there will have been collected 
for this age group of men a larger body of data on educational and work 
experience and on attitudes relating to school and work than has ever 
been accumulated for a national sample. At the same time, equally voluminous 
records will have been collected for the same age group of young women, for 
women between the ages of 30 and 44, and for the men 45-59 years of age, to 
whom reference already has been^ made. There are almost limitless 
opportunities for analysis within and among these studies. Our hope is 
that such analysis will yield new insights into labor market processes and 
problems which will improve our understanding of labor markets and thereby 
provide a basis for improved private and public manpower policies. 
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APPENDIXES 




APPENDIX A 


GLOSSARY 


Age of respondent as of last birthday prior to April 1, 1966 . 
iMENT TO CURRENT JOB 

Relative increase in rate of pay for which an employed respondent 
would be willing to accept a hypothetical offer of employment 
with a different employer. 

OP WORKER 

Wage and Salary Worker 

A person working for a rate of pay per unit-time, commission, 
tips, payment in kind, or piece rates for a private employer 
or any government unit. 

Self-employed Worker 

A person working in his own unincorporated business , pro- 
fession, or trade, or operating a farm for profit or fees. 
Unpaid Family Worker 

A person working without pay on a farm or in a business 
operated by a member of the household to whom he is related 
by blood or marriage . 


The term "black" refers to all those who are not Caucasian and 
is used in lieu of the more conventional "nonwhite . " For further 
detail see Chapter 1, footnote 1. 

?IONAL ASPIRATIONS 

Total number of years of regular school that the respondent would 
like to achieve. 


?IONAL ATTAINMENT: See HIGHEST YEAR OP SCHOOL COMPLETED 
'IONAL EXPECTATIONS 

Total number of years of regular school that the respondent feels 
he will actually achieve . 

USD: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

FEE TO READING MATERIALS AT AGE l4 

Whether or not the respondent’s family, when he was l4 years old, 
had a library card and received newspapers and/or magazines in 
the home. 
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EXTRINSIC JOS FACTORS 

Aspects of the job environment such as wages, hours, security, 
and supervision, which have no direct relation to the inherent 
nature of the work. 

FAMILY INCOME 

Income from all sources (including wages and salaries, net 
income from business or farm, pensions, dividends, interest, 
rent, royalties, social insurance, and public assistance) 
received by any family member living in the household. Income 
of nonrelatives living in the household is not included. 

HEALTH, EFFECT ON ACTIVITY 

Respondent 1 s assessment of whether his physical or mental 
condition (l) limits his work activity; ( 2 ) limits other 
activity; or (3) for those enrolled in school, limits his 
school activity. If the answer to any of these questions is 
yes, the nature of the limitation is ascertained. 

HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

Orientation and goal of high school courses, usually related 
to future educational or occupational plans. Examples used 
are college preparatory, vocational, commercial, or general, 

HIGHEST YEAR OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

The highest grade finished by the respondent in "regular" 
school, where years of school completed are denoted 3 - 11 , 

12 , 13-15, etc. 

HOURLY RATE OF PAY 

Compensation- -in dollars--for work performed. This is limited 
to wage and salary workers because it is virtually impossible 
to ascertain to what extent the earnings of the self-employed 
are wages as opposed to other kinds of returns. If a time 
unit other than an hour was reported, hourly rates were com- 
puted by first converting the reported figure into a weekly 
rate and then dividing by the number of hours usually worked 
per week. 

HOURS WORKED D URING SURVEY WEEK 

The total number of hours worked at all jobs held by the 
respondent during the calendar week preceding the date of 
interview. 

INCOME OF RESPONDENT 

Income from all sources (including wages and salaries, net 
income from business or farm, pensions, dividends, interest, 
rent, royalties, social insurance, and public assistance) 
received only by the respondent. 
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The 10 one- digit- level classes of the Bureau of the Census' 
functional classification of employers on the basis of nature 
of final product. 

3IC JOB FACTORS 

Aspects of the job which are inherent in the nature of the 
occupation or relate to jcb content. 


A continuous period of service with a given employer. 

Current or Last Job 

For those respondents who were employed during "the survey 
week: the job held during the survey week. For those 
respondents who were either unemployed or out of the labor 
force: the most recent job. 

First Job 

The respondent's initial job of at least one month's duration 
after permanently leaving school. 

)GE OF THE WORLD OF WORK: See OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION TEST 

?0RCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

In the Labor Force 

All respondents who were either employed or unemployed 
during the survey week: 

Employed 

All respondents who during the survey week were either 
(l) "at work" — those who did any work for pay or profit 
or worked without pay for 15 hours or more on a family 
farm or business; or (2) "with a job but not at work" — 
those who did not work and were not looking for work, 
but had a job or business from which they were temporarily 
absent because of vacation, illness, industrial dispute, 
bad weather, or because they were taking time off for 
various other reasons. 

Unemployed 

All respondents who did not work at all during the survey 
week and had either looked or were looking for a job in 
the four-week period prior to the survey, all respondents 
who did not work at all during the survey week and were 
waiting to be recalled to a job from which they were 
laid-off, and all respondents who did not work at all 
during the survey week and were waiting to report to a 
new job within 30 days. 

Out of the Labor Force 

All respondents who were neither employed nor unemployed 
during the survey week. 
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LABOR force participation rate 

The proportion of the total population or of a demographic 
subgroup of the population classified as "in the labor force." 

LENGTH OF SERVICE IN CURRENT (LAST) JOB 

The total number of years spent by the respondent in his current 
(most recent) job. 

MARITAL STATUS 

Respondents were classified into the following categories: 
married, spouse present; married, spouse absent; divorced} 
widowed; separated; and never married, "Separated" includes 
all respondents who answered that they are separated to the 
marital status question. 

NATIONALITY 

Classification is on the basis of "national origin" of respondent, 
his parents, or grandparents as follows: if all were born in 
the United States, the respondent is classified as "American." 
Otherwise, respondent is assigned the nationality of the first 
of the following born outside the U. S.: (l) respondent, 

(2) father, (3) mother, ( 4 ) paternal grandfather, (5) paternal, 
grandmother, (6) maternal grandfather, and (7) maternal 
grandmother . 

NONSTUDENT 

All respondents not enrolled in regular school at the time of 
the survey. 

OCCUPATION 

The ten occupation groups are the ten one-digit classes used by 
the Bureau of the Census in the i960 Census. The four types 
of occupation are white collar (professional and technical 
workers; managers, officials, and proprietors; clerical workers; 
and sales workers), blue collar (craftsmen and foreman, operatives 
and nonfarm laborers), service , and farm (farmers, farm managers, 
and farm laborers). 



OP THE LABOR FORCE: See LABOR FORCE AM) EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
(PRIMARY SAMPLING UNIT) 

One of the 235 areas of the country from which the sample for 
this study was drawn; usually an SMSA (standard metropolitan 
statistical area) or a county. 

TION TO HYPOTHETICAL JOB OFFER: See ATTACHMENT TO CURRENT JOB 
LAR SCHOOL 

"Regular 1 * schools include graded public, private, and parochial 
elementary and high schools; colleges; universities; and pro- 
fessional. schools. 

DENCE IN COUNTY OR SMSA, LENGTH OF 

The length of time — in years — the respondent has lived in 
county or SMSA of present residence. 

DENCE AT AGE l4 

Degree of urbanization of area in which respondent lived 
when he was l4 years old. These areas are defined as rural 
farm, rural nonfarm, town, suburb of city, city (25 >000-100,000), 
and city (100,000 or more). 

ENACTION WITH JOB, DEGREE OF 

Respondent's report of his feelings toward his job when con- 
fronted with the following four alternatives : "like it very 
much, like it fairly well, dislike it somewhat, dislike it 
very much . " 

lOL ENROLLMENT STATUS 

An indication of whether or not the respondent is presently 
enrolled in regular school. 

'-EMPLOYED: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

>L OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

A continuous period of at least one week's duration during 
which the respondent was unemployed. A spell may be terminated 
either by employment or by withdrawal from the labor force. 

WY WEEK 

For convenience, the term "survey week" is used to denote the 
calendar week preceding the date of interview . In the con- 
ventional parlance of the Bureau of the Census, it means the 
"reference week." 

ME: See LENGTH OF SERVICE IN CURRENT (LAST) JOB 
4PL0YED: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
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UNEMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE IN PREVIOUS 12 MONTHS 

Cumulative number of weeks in the previous 12 months that the 
respondent reported he was looking for work or on lay-off from 
a job. 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 

The proportion of the labor force classified as unemployed. 
UNPAID FAMILY WORKER: See CLASS OF WORKER 
VETERAN STATUS 

Whether the respondent served in any branch of the armed forces 
prior to the time of the survey. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING -OUTSIDE SCHOOL 

Erogram(s) taken outside the regular school system, for other 
than social or recreational purposes. Sponsoring agents include 
government, unions, and business enterprises. A training course 
sponsored by a company must last at least six weeks to be 
considered a "program. 11 

WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS: See GLASS OF WORKER 

WAGE RATE: See HOURLY RATE OF PAY 

WEEKS IN THE LABOR FORCE IN PREVIOUS 12 MONTHS 

Cumulative number of weeks in previous 12 months that the 
respondent reported that he either worked, looked for work, 
or was on lay-off from a job. 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

Any full- or part-time employment experienced by the respondent 
any time during his life. 

WORK MOTIVATION 

Respondent's answer to "what would you say is more important 
to you in deciding what kind of work you would like to go into, 
good wages or liking the work?" 
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APPENDIX B* 


SAMPLING, INTERVIEWING, AND ESTIMATING PROCEDURES 


The Survey of Work Experience of Men 14-24 Years of Age is one of 
[* longitudinal surveys sponsored hy the Manpower Administratio'n of 
U. S. Department of Labor. Taken together these surveys constitute 
National Longitudinal Surveys. 

Sample Design 

The National Longitudinal Surveys are based on a multi-stage proba- 
ity sample located in 235 sample areas comprising 485 counties and 
ependent cities representing every state and the District of Columbia. 
235 sample areas were selected by grouping all of the nation's counties 
independent cities into about 1,900 primary sampling units (PSU's) 
further forming 235 strata of one or more PSU's that are relatively 
ogeneous according to socioeconomic characteristics. Within each of 
strata a single PSU was selected to represent the stratum. Within 
h PSU a probability sample of housing units was selected to represent 
civilian noninstitutional population. 

Since one of the survey requirements was to provide separate reliable 
tistics for nonwhites, households in predominantly nonwhite enumeration 
trlcts (ED's) were selected at a rate three times that for households 
predominantly white ED's. The sample was designed to provide approxi- 
,ely 5)000 interviews for each of the four surveys- -about 1,500 nonwhites 
l 3)500 whites. When this requirement was examined in light of the 
lected number of persons in each age- sex-color group it was found that 
iroximately 42,000 households would, be required in order to find the 
[uisite number of nonwhites in each age- sex group. 

An initial sample of about 42,000 housing units was selected and a 
'eening interview took place in March, and April, 1966. Of this number 
>ut 7)500 units were found to be vacant) occupied by persons whose 
lal residence was elsewhere, changed from residential use, or demolished, 
the other hand, about 9°0 additional units were found which had been 
jated within existing living space or had been changed from what was 


* This appendix was written by George E. Hall, Demographic Surveys 
vis ionj and Anthony Turner , Statistical Methods Division, U. S. Bureau 
the Census. 
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previously nonresidential space. Thus 35? 360 housing units were available 
for interview; of these, usable information was collected for 34,662 
households, a completion rate of 98*0 percent. 

The original plan called for using this initial screening to select 
the sample for all sample groups. On reflection it was decided to 
rescreen the sample in the fall of 1966 prior to the first interview of 
males 14-24. Miles in the upper part of that age group are the most 
mobile group in the entire population and a seven-month delay between 
the initial screening and the first interview seemed to invite problems. 

To increase efficiency, it was decided to stratify the sample for the 
rescreening by the presence or absence of a l4 to 24 year old male in the 
household. The probability is great that a household which contained a 
14 to 24 year old in March will also have one in September. However, 
we had to insure that the sample also represented persons who had moved 
into sample households in the intervening period, so that a sample of 
addresses which had no 14 to 24 year old males was also included in the 
screening operation. 

This phase of the screening began in early September, 1966. Since a 
telephone number had been recorded for most households at the time of the 
initial interview, every attempt was made to complete the short screening 
interview by telephone. 

Following this screening operation, 5,713 males age 14-24 were 
designated to be interviewed for the Survey of Work Experience. These 
were sampled differentially within four strata: whites in white ED's 
(i.e., ED s which contained predominantly white households), nonwhites in 
white ED's, whites in nonwhite ED's, and nonwhites in nonwhite ED's, 


The Field Work 


Three hundred twenty-eight interviewers were assigned to this survey, 
e primary requirement for interviewers was previous experience with the 
Current Population Survey (CPS), 

fv™ ^ two- stage Program was used to provide specific instruction 

^J ey * Firs ^ two supervisors from each of the Bureau's 12 
tra 1 ined in Washington; they in turn trained the 

Each train^P asa igned to the survey in their regions. 

f S provided with a verbatim" training guide prepared by 

Center for Human tT revie ^ ed by the Manpower Administration and the 
SfLd? inclu^T™?' R ! search of . The Ohio State University. The 
■practice intervipw y ec ^ ur ®. Serial, but a number of structured 
questionnaire + familiarize 'the interviewers with the 

Sas required to J° ^ classroom training, each interviewer 

her assienment° S leas * one Uve interview prior to beginning 

least one trainW -i v re ^ oned - supervisors was observed during at 
least one training session by professional members of the participating 
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nizations. Each interviewer was observed during the early part of 
assignment. This observation served the dual function of familiarizing 
professional staff of the Census Bureau and of the Center for Human 
iuree Research with the actual field situation and of providing an 
rtunity for on-the-job training of the interviewer. 

In addition to training, a field edit was instituted to insure 
uate quality. This consisted of a "full edit" of the first five 
itionnaires returned by each interviewer, and a partial edit of the 
,ining questionnaires from each interviewer's assignment. The full 
, consisted of reviewing the questionnaires from beginning /to end, 
.etermine if the entries were complete and consistent and whether 
skip instructions were being followed. This edit was designed to 
jrmine if the interviewer understood her job. The interviewer was 
acted by phone concerning minor problems, and depending on the 
ire of the problem, was either merely told of her error or asked to 
.act the respondent for further information or for clarification, 
more serious problems the interviewer was retrained either totally 
n part, and the questionnaire was returned for completion. 

If problems arose, the complete edit was continued until the super- 
>r was satisfied that the interviewer was doing a complete and 
listent job. The partial edit simply checked to determine that the 
irviewer had not inadvertently skipped any part of the questionnaire 
ih should have been filled. Any questionnaire which failed the partial 
; was returned to the interviewer for completion. 

The training of interviewers began on October 24 , 1966, and the 
irviewing immediately after. The interviewing continued until 
miber, 1966. This is longer than the period permitted for the usual 
ius survey. However, a number of factors were responsible for the 
>sed time. First, the questionnaire required approximately 45 minutes 
m hour to complete. This interview time, coupled with the limited 
.ods during the day when men in this age group are available, resulted 
m. average completion rate of just under two per day, during even the 
.y stages of the interviewing. This average rate was reduced later 
ihe more accessible cases were completed. The requirement that the 
jrviewers be experienced in the CPS also caused some delay. For about 
week each month the interviewers were not able to work on this survey 
i.use of the conflicting demands of the CPS. Finally, extra time was 
wed to reduce the number of noninterviews resulting from persons who 
; temporarily absent from their homes or were otherwise temporarily 
available for interview. 

Of the 5 >713 males l 4 to 24 selected for the sample, usable question- 
's were obtained from 5 >030 cases for a completion rate of 91*7 
sent. The 479 noninterview cases are distributed in the following 
Le, 
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Reasons for Noninterviews in 
Survey of Work Experience of Males 14-24 


Totals 

Total 

Refused 

No one 
home-- 
repeated 
visits 

Moved or 
left house — 
could not 
locate 

Temporarily 

absent 

B 

1 

Number of 
noninterviews 

479 

120 

33 

171 

32 

m 

Percent of 
work- load 

8.3 

2.1 

0,6 

2.9 

0,6 

2d 

Percent of all 
noninterviews 

100.0 

25.0 

6.7 

35.7 

6.7 

25.9 


Estimating Methods ; 

I 

The estimation procedure adopted for this survey was a multi-stage 
ratio estimate. The first step was the assignment to each sample case ; 
of a "basic weight which was equal to the reciprocal of the sampling fractice' 
of the stratum from which it was selected. Thus, for the Survey of Work 
Experience of Males 14-24 there were four different base weights reflectim* ' 
differential sampling by color within stratum (i.e. , white ED's versus 
nonwhite ED's). 

1. Noninterview Adjustment 

The weights for all interviewed persons were adjusted to the 
extent needed to account for persons for whom no information was 
obtained because of absence, refusal, or unavailability for other 
reasons. This adjustment was made separately for each of sixteen 
groupings: Census region of residence (Northeast, North Central, 
South, West), place of residence (urban, rural), and color 
(white, nonwhite). 

2. Ratio Estimates 


The distribution of the population selected for the sample may 
differ somewhat, by chance, from that of the nation as a whole, in 
such characteristics as age, color, sex, and residence. Since these 
population characteristics are closely correlated with the principal 
measurements made from the sample, the latter estimates can be 
substantially improved when weighted appropriately by the known 
distribution of these population characteristics. This was 
accomplished through the following two stages of ratio estimation. 
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u First-Stage Ratio Estimation 


This is a procedure in -which the sample proportions 
were weighted by the known i960 Census data on the 
color-residence distribution of the population. This 
step took into account the differences existing at the time 
of the i960 Census between the color-residence distribution 
for the nation and for the sample areas. 

>. Second- Stage Ratio Estimation 


In this step, the sample proportions were weighted by- 
independent current estimates of the population by age and 
color. These estimates were prepared by carrying forward 
the most recept Census data (i960) to take account of 
subsequent aging of the population, mortality, and migration 
between the United States and other countries. The adjustment 
was made by color within four age groupings: l4-15> 16-I8, 
19-21, 22-24. 

After this step, each sample person has a weight which 
remains unchanged throughout the five-year life of the 
survey. The universe of study was thus fixed at the time of 
interview for the first cycle. Wo reweighting of the sample 
is made after subsequent cycles since the group of inter- 
viewed persons is an unbiased sample of the population group 
(in this case, males age 14-24) in existence at the time of 
the first cycle only. 

; and Editing 


lost of the questionnaire required no coding, the data being punched 
,ly from precoded boxes. However,, the various job description questions 
.he Bureau's standard occupation and industry codes that are used with 
mthly CPS. Codes for the other "open end" questions were developed in 
iction with Ohio State from tallies of usually ten percent subsamples 
1 returns. A few of the questions required special handling. The 
idinal questions were especially difficult to handle. A sizeable 
■ of these were set aside and were ultimately coded by the professional 
of Ohio State and the Bureau. 

'he consistency edits for the questionnaire were completed on the 
,er. For the parts of the questionnaire which were similar to the CPS 
fied CPS edit was used. For all other sections separate consistency 
i were performed. 

lone of the edits included an allocation routine which was dependent 
rages or random information from outside sources, since such 
ted data could not be expected to be consistent with data from 
uent surveys. However, where the answer to a question was obvious 
thers in the questionnaire, the missing answer was entered on the 
For example, if item 52 ("if for some reason you were permanently 
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to lose YOUR PRESENT JOB TOMORROW, what would you do?") was blank, but 
legitimate entries appeared in 53a, b, and c ("What kind of courses or 
training would you take?," "Where would you enroll for such schooling?, 1 ' 
and "How would you finance this schooling?"), a "Return to school; get 
training" was inserted in 52. In this case, only if 52 was marked 
"Return to school," could 53a, b, and c be filled; therefore, the 
assumption was made that either the card punch operation failed to punch 
the item or the interviewer failed to mark it. 

Further, some of the status codes which depend on the answers to a 
number of different items, were completed using only partial information. 
The most obvious example is the current employment status of the 
respondent. That is, whether he was employed, unemployed, or not in the 
labor force. This is determined by the answers to a number of related 
questions. However, if one or more of these questions is not completed 
but the majority are filled and consistent, the status is determined on 
the basis of the available responses. This gives rise to an artificially 
low count of "NA's" for certain items. 



APPENDIX C 


SAMPLING VARIATION 


s in any survey based, upon a sample, the data in this report are 
t to sampling error, that is, variation attributable solely to the 
hat they emerge from a sample rather than from a complete count 
population. Because the probabilities of a given individual's 
ing in the sample are known, it is possible to estimate the 
ng error, at least roughly. For example, it is possible to 
y a "confidence interval" for each absolute figure or percentage, 
s, the range within which the true value of the figure is likely 
1. For this purpose, the standard error of the statistic is 
lly used. One standard error on either side of a given statistic 
es the range of values which has a two-thirds probability of 
ing the true value. This probability increases to about 95 
t if a range of two standard errors is used. 

rd Errors of Percentages 


a the case of percentages, the size of the standard error depends 
ly on the magnitude of the percentage, but also on the size of 
3e on which the percentage is computed. Thus, the standard error 
percent may be only 1 percentage point when the base is the total 
of white men, but as much as 8 or 9 percentage points when the 
3 the total number of unemployed white men. Two tables of standard 
, one for whites and one for blacks, are shown below (Tables C-l 
!). 

le method of ascertaining the appropriate standard error of a 
;age^ may he illustrated by the following example. There are 
>,000,000 white men in the age category l4 to 24. Our estimates 
,e that 21 percent of these white men in our sample are married, 
lg the table for white men (C-l) with the base of 14, 046,000 and 
rentage 20, one finds the standard error to be 0.9 percent. Thus 
i are two out of three that a complete enumeration would have 
id in a figure between 20.1 and 21.9 percent (21 + 0.9) and 19 out 
-bat the figure would have been between 19*2 and 22.8 percent 
. 8 ). 


Because the sample is not random, the conventional formula for 
ndard error of a percentage cannot be used. The entries in the 
have been computed. on the basis of a formula suggested by the 
of the Census statisticians. They should be interpreted as 
ng an indication of the order of magnitude of the standard error, 
than a precise standard error for any specific item. 
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Table C-l Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Whites 

(68 chances out of 100) 


Base of 

percentage (thousands) 

Estimated percentage 

1 or 99 

5 or 95 

10 or 90 

20 or 80 

53 

100 


6.0 

8.3 

11.1 


200 


4.2 

5.8 

7.8 


350 


3.2 

4.4 

5.9 


500 


2.7 

3.7 

4.9 


1,000 

0.9 

1.9 

2.6 

3.5 


5,000 

0.4 

0.8 

1.2 

1.5 


14,046 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 



Table C-2 Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Blacko 

(68 chances out of 100) 


'Base of percentage 
(thousands) 


25 

50 

100 

200 

750 

1,400 

2,041 


Estimated percentage 


1 or 99 


3.3 

2.3 
1.6 
1.2 
0.6 
0.4 
0.4 


5 or 95 

10 or 90 

20 or 80 

— — 

53 

7.3 

10.0 

13.3 

16.7 

5.1 

7.1 

9.4 

11 .S 

3.6 

5.0 

6.6 

8.3 

2.5 

3.5 

4.7 

5.S 

1.3 

1.8 

2.4 

3.3 

1.0 

1.3 

1.8 

2 .? 

0.8 

1.1 

1.5 

1,8 













sages are "real," or whether they result simply from sampling variation, 
for example, one finds on the basis of the survey that 3.3 percent of 
whites, as compared with 7 percent of the blacks, are unable to work, 
question arises whether this difference actually prevails in the 
llation or whether it might have been produced by sampling variation, 
answer to this question, expressed in terms of probabilities, depends 
:he standard error of the difference between the two percentages, which, 
;urn, is related to their magnitudes as well as to the size of the base 
jach. Although a precise answer to the question would require extended 
:ulation, it is possible to construct charts that will indicate roughly, 
different ranges of bases and different magnitudes of the percentages 
lselves, whether a given difference may be considered to be" significant," 
, is sufficiently large that there is less than a 5 percent chance that 
rould have been produced by sampling variation alone. Such charts are 
m below. 


The magnitude of the quotient produced by dividing the difference 
reen any two percentages by the standard error of the difference 
jrmines whether that difference is significant. Since the standard 
>r of the difference depends only on the size of the percentages and 
.r bases, for differences centered around a given percentage it is 
iible to derive a function which relates significant differences to 
size of the bases of the percentages. If a difference around the 
sn percentage is specified, the function then identifies those bases 
:h will produce a standard error small enough for the given difference 
>e significant. The graphs which follow show functions of this type; 
l curve identifies combinations of bases that will make a given 
'erenee around a given percentage significant. For all combinations 
>ases on or to the northeast of a given curve , the given difference 
.he maximum difference necessary for significance. 


Thus, to determine whether the difference between two percentages 
significant, first locate the appropriate graph by selecting the one 
iled with the percentage closest to the midpoint between the two per- 
.ages in question. When this percentage is under 5°, the base of the 
;er percentage should be read on the horizontal axis of the chart and 
base of the smaller percentage on the vertical axis , When the midpoint 
reen the two percentages is greater than 50 , the two axes are to be 
srsed. (When the midpoint is exactly 50 percent, either axis may be 
l for either base.) The two coordinates identify a point on the 
>h. The relation between this point and the curves indicates the order 
lagnitude required for a difference between the two percentages to be 
.istically significant at the 5 percent confidence level. ^ 


2 The point made in footnote 1 is equally relevant here. The graphs 
ild be interpreted as providing only a rough (and probably conservative) 
mate of the difference required for significance. 
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All this may be illustrated as follows. Suppose in the case of 
the whites the question is whether the difference between 27 percent {on 
a base of 6,000,000)3 and 33 percent (on a base of 5,000,000) is 
significant. Since the percentages center on 30 percent, Figure 4 should 
be used. Entering the vertical axis of this graph with 6,000,000 and the 
horizontal axis with 5,000,000 provides a coordinate which lies to the 
northeast of the curve showing combinations of bases for which a differed 
of 5 percent is significant. Thus the 6 percentage point difference 
(between 27 and 33 percent) is significant. 


As an example of testing for the significance of a difference between 
the two color groups, consider the following. The data in our study show 
that for young men in the age cohort 22-24, 96 percent of the blacks (on 
a base of 406,000) and 92 percent of the whites (on a base of 3,045,000) 
are in the labor force. To determine whether this inter-color difference 
is statistically significant, Figure 1 is used because the midpoint 
(94 percent) between the two percentages is closer to 95 than 90. 


Entering this graph at 406,000 on the vertical axis for blacks (calibrated 
on the right hand side of the figure) and at 3 ,045,000 on the horizontal 
axis for whites provides a coordinate which lies to the northeast of the 
4 percent curve. Thus, the 4 percentage point difference in labor force 
participation rate is significant. 


3 Each of the curves in the graphs of this appendix illustrates a 
functional relationship between bases expressed in terms of actual sample 
cases. For convenience, however, the axes of the graphs are labeled in 

f™ 1 up fstimates which simply reflect numbers of sample cases 
multiplied by a weighting factor. 

between th^two P ^ cen j; ages are less (greater) than 50 and the midpoint 
S “ he two Percentages is less (greater) than the percentage for 

si ?f ^ rVe ?,T e aonstructed > the actual differences necessary for 

Jf S than those sho ™ on the cu^e. ^ 
nec^sarv^or s^nS^o 0 ™ °J th ? curyes understate the actual differences 
50 and the midt>o?n+ -io ° e y hen l°th percentages are less (greater) than 
cur^s were1onSe^d g &ter the percentage for which the 
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BLACKS (thousands) 


342 684 1026 1368 1711 2053 



940 1880 2821 3761 4702 5642 6582 7525 8463 9404 10344 11284 12225 13165 


WHITES (thousands) 
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BLACKS (thousands) 


342 684 1 026 1368 1711 2053 
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BLACKS (thousands) 


131 < 

1221 

112 ? 

103*1 


94C 

84e 


o 

x> 


732 

€5£ 

564 

47 c 


376 


282 

168 

94 


A 

■P 
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BLACKS ( thousand b ) 


342 684 1026 1368 1711 2053 



940 1880, 2821 3761 4702 5642 6582 7523 8463 9404 10344 11284 12225 13165 


WHITES (thousands) 
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Appendix D 
NONRESPONSE RATES 


For most of the variables presented in this volume there were 
ng numbers of young men from whom information was not obtained, 
ise either the response to the specific question was unclassiflable 
i answer was given. Rarely (in the case of less than five variables) 
ie number of no responses larger than 10 percent of the relevant 
This appendix presents a table with the major variables used in 
■eport (for both blacks and whites), the definition of the appropriate 
■rse, the number of men in that universe, and the number and proportion 
•sponses that were not ascertained. 
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s indicated in Chapter 3> the longitudinal survey (LGS) has produced 
,tes of employment and unemployment among male youth — especially those 
ed in school — that are considerably higher than those based upon data 
ted in the Current Population Survey (CIS). Also, the IGS measures 
r school enrollment ratio for the age group than does the CPS. 

ince the CPS interview schedule for the month of October regularly 
es supplementary questions on school attendance, it is possible to 
e the pattern of differences between the bwo surveys for male students. 1 
reau of the Census is currently analyzing some of the unpublished 
ta in relation to the IGS data to see what light such comparisons 
n the sources of difference between the two surveys. In this appendix, 
cribe the possible sources of difference, and present in some detail 
arison of the two sets of data. 

is on of the Two Surveys 


oth the CPS and the IGS are based on national probability samples, 
from sampling variation, there are several possible sources of 
ence in the labor force and employment estimates from the two surveys, 
of all, the CPS generally gathers information about all members of 
ehold from one of its adult members, most frequently the housewife, 
eans that for an unmarried youth living at home, CPS questions 
lly are answered by the youngster's mother. In the case of a young 
d man, the questions most likely would be answered by his wife, 
ally if she is not working. In the LGS, on the other hand, the data 
ably are reported by the young man to whom they apply. 

econd, there is an age difference between the two samples . ' For 

es of the CPS, inclusion within the cohort 14-24 years old was on 
sis of attained age in October, 1966, whereas in the LGS, the criterion 
tained age in April of that year. The LGS sample is thus older by 
year than the CPS sample, which might account, in part, for the 
labor force participation rates produced by the former survey. 


This appendix was written by Herbert S. Pames and Ronald M. Schmidt. 

See U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special 
Force Report No. 87, "Employment of School Age Youth, October 1966." 



Third, "the questions on labor force and employment status and on 
school enrollment were not identical in the two surveys. For ascertaining 
labor force and employment status, our longitudinal survey used questions 
that were intimately to be incorporated in the CPS. The CPS schedule was 
not modified until January, 1957. In other words, the questions relating 
to current labor force and employment status on our LGS schedule were 
identical to those which now appear in CPS. 2 With respect to school 
enrollment, respondents in the LGS were asked, "Are you attending or 
enrolled in regular school?" The CPS question, on the other hand, omits 
the word "regular," even though both studies intend to include only school! 
which advances a person toward an elementary or a high school diploma, or l 
college, university, or professional school degree. Also, CPS instruction* 
to interviewers, unlike those of LGS, call for classifying students as 
persons who have been enrolled during the school year, even if they no 
longer are enrolled at the time of the interview. Moreover, in the CPS, 
questions on labor force and employment status appear first in the intervie 
schedule, followed by those on school enrollment status. In the LGS, the 
order of these two segments of the schedule is reversed. 

Fourth, there is a difference in timing between the two surveys. Inter 
views for the October CPS were conducted during the week beginning 
October 16, while questions with respect to labor force and employment 
status related to the previous calendar week. In the LGS, interviewing 
extended from October 23 to December 17, while labor force questions relate] 
to the calendar week preceding the date of interview. Thus, while CPS 
measured employment and unemployment in the calendar week beginning 
October 9> the reference period for the LGS is less definite, ranging fro.”! 
the week of October 1 6 to the week of December 4. However, the difference 
in tim^ reference between the two studies is not as pronounced as the so 
dates imply, since all but about 25 percent of the LGS interviews had been 
completed by mid-November. 

The problem that the difference in timing makes is twofold. First, to 
the extent tjiat the general economic climate changed between October and 
December of i960, CPS estimates of labor force and unemployment should dlffe. 1 


® dlffere nces were that the LGS involved probes with 
respect to the timing and nature of the work- seeking activities of the 
emu ove . n rigorous definition of unemployment, and probes on 

obtain more accurate information about overtime 
results of a study by Robert L. Stein ("New 
. and Unemployment , " U.S. Department of Labor, 
Mb., 1967, pp. 3 - 27 ) indicate that among boys 
labor for™ ^,^ nese a i±^ences should not produce any difference in 
on the old npq should cause unemployment rates based 

hLte SL TTi , l0 " B £ 1)6 approximately 0.5 percentage polnta 

— 1 tlmn th °se based on the new definitions. 
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Another methodological difference between the two surveys is that all 
le young men in the LGS were being interviewed for the first time. In 
UPS, on the other hand, information was for respondents of whom only 
b an eighth were experiencing their initial interview. There is 
anqe from the CPS that responses vary among segments of the sample 
iding on whether the respondent is newly entering the sample or is 
3 re- interviewed. Specifically, labor force participation and 
Dloyment rates tend to be higher among that portion of the sample , 

l interviewed for the first time than among those being re-interviewed. 

It is tempting to explain most of the differences between our data and 
3 of CPS, particularly the differences in labor force participation 
3, in terms of the fact that the LGS data are reported by the respondent, 
>as the CPS data, for the most part ? are reported by someone else. In 
of the other differences between the two surveys, however, it is wiser 
j serve judgment. The methodological studies currently being conducted 
le Census Bureau may ultimately help to decide how much of the difference 
sen LGS and CPS is attributable to the sources of data. Moreover, when 
’esults of our 1967 survey are tabulated, we shall have a better basis 
irriving at a confident answer to this question, since the questions in 
jGS are identical to those in the CPS for October, 1967. Until then, we 
.y point out the nature and magnitude of the differences between our 
lates and those of the CPS. 


3 An examination of seasonally adjusted unemployment rates for boys 
> and men 20-24 years old reveals that the unemployment rate of the 

;r decreased slightly between October and December, 1966, but for the 
:r it increased somewhat during the same period. Rough estimates 
ed from these data indicate that, for the younger group, the CPS rate 
. to be about 5 percent higher than the LGS rate because of the 
rence in timing, but for the older group, the LGS rate ought to exceed 
PS rate by about 10 percent. 

4 Among boys 14-19 years old participation rates for those being 
viewed for the first time are approximately 4 percent higher than the 
ge for all male teenagers in the sample and unemployment rates are 
cent greater. See Robert Pearl and Joseph Waltsberg, "Effects of 

ted Household Interviews in the Current Population Survey," paper 
nted before 47th National Conference of the American Marketing 
iation, June 17-, 1964, Dallas, Texas. Special tabulations provided 
e Census Bureau of data for "first month households" for the November, 
eceniber ) 1966 l CPS show labor force participation rates and unemployment 
for young men 14-19 and 20-24 years of age that are closer to the LGS 
than are the rates produced by the total CPS sample. 
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Table E-l shows that the LGS estimate of the labor force for male: 
14-24 years of age is 2.4 million greater than that yielded by the CPS, 
This results from higher estimates of both employment and unemployment 
by almost 2.1 million in the case of the former and somewhat over 0,3 
million in the case of the latter— far too large to be reasonably 
attributable to sampling variation. There is also a substantial diff e rer.:e 
between the two surveys in the number of young men reported as enrolled it 
school (Table E-2). The CPS measurement is over half a million greater 
than that of the LGS. 5 

Differences in Labor Force Participation Rates 

The differences in labor force participation rates produced by the 
surveys are much more pronounced among students than among nonstudents aii 
within each of these categories;, the differences are greater for younger 
than for older youth. For the total age group, the LGS labor force 
participation rate is 2 8 percent greater than that of the CPS (Table E-3). 
For those enrolled in school, the differential is 62 percent; for those 
not enrolled, only 2 percent. Among the students, the rate produced by 
the LGS for the 14-15 year olds is 2.5 times as great as that of the CPS, 
Among those 16-21, the LGS rate is about 1.5 times as large as that of 
CPS, and among the 22-24 year age group, the differential is about 1,25, 

In the case of those not enrolled in school, the largest differences 
between the two surveys occur among those under age 18. The number of 
14-15 year olds not attending school is so small that the estimates of 
labor force participation rates are not at all reliable. Among the 
16-17 year old group, the LGS rate is almost a fourth higher than that of 
CPS. For the 18-19 year olds and the 20-21 year olds, the LGS rates are 
4 percent and 3 percent, respectively, higher than those of CPS, and for 
the 22-24 year old group, 1 percent lower. All of these differences for 
age groups 18 and above, and especially the latter, could well have 
resulted from sampling variation. 

The pattern of differences in labor force participation rates between 
the two surveys is similar for whites and blacks, but more pronounced in 
the case of the latter (Table E-4). For example, the LGS participation 
rate of those attending school is over twice as great as that of CPS for 
black youth and only 1.6 times as great for the whites. For those notin 
school, the LGS rate is 4 percent higher than CPS for blacks, 2 percent 
higher for whites. 


5 The slight difference in the estimates of the total number of 
men 14-24 shown in Tables E-l-E-3 results from the fact that the CPS 
weighted the sample to the estimated population by age for October, l$w> 
while LGS used the population estimate for November. 
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(1) U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, "Employment of School Age Youth, October 1966", Special Labor Force Report 
No. 87, Recomputed from Table D. 

n Her ®> and in all the tables and text of the report, the term "black" is used instead of the more conventional 
nonwbite . This is simply a change in terminology. The definition of the group is precisely the same as that of 
the group designated "nonwhite" in the Current Population Survey, See text, p. 
















Table E-2 Labor Force and Ezr^loyment Status 9 by School Enro ll ment Status and Age, October, 1966: Males 

14-2^ Years of Age 

Comparison of Current Population and Longitudinal Survey Results 
(Numbers in thousands) 
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Enrolled in school 

Enrolled in school 


3.158 

545 

17.3 

517 

28 

5.1 

3 ,142 

1,31$ 

41,7 

1,116 

196 

14.9 


2,729 

1,088 

39.9 

1,001 

87 

8.0 

2,589 

1 ,445 

55.8 

1,256 

186 

12.9 


1,649 

642 

38.9 

5 88 

54 

8,4 

1,545 

919 

59-5 

796 

123 

13,4 


881 

340 

38.6 

320 

20 

5.9 

739 

400 

54.1 

384 

16 

4,0 



397 

56.6 

394 

3 

0.8 

629 

436 

69,4 

420 

16 

3.7 

l4-£4 

9,118 

3,012 

33.0 

2,820 

192 

6.4 

8.644’ 

4,512 

52.2 

3,574 

518 

11*9 



Not 

enrolled in school 



Hot 

enrolled in school 



39 

17 

43.6 

17 

0 

— 

64 

43 

67.7 

31 

12 

27.9 


292 

223 

76.4 

181 

42 


485 

447 

91.9 

410 

37 

8,3 


1,147 

1,023 

89.2 

942 

81 

7-9 

i ,188 

1,099 

92.5 

1,053 

46 

4.2 


1,082 

1,015 

93.8 

971 

44 

4.3 

1,249 

1,216 

97.4 

1,179 

37 

3.0 


2,347 

2 ,347 

100.0 

2 , 29?. 

54 

2.3 

2,4l6 

2,374 

90.3 

2,351 

23 

1.0 

14-24 

4,907 

4,625 

94,3 

4,404 

221 

4,8 

5,402 

5*179 

95.9 

5,024 

155 

3.0 

2) 

Enrolled in school 

Enrolled in school | 


482 

59 

12.2 

47 

12 

20.3 

467 

185 

39*3 

153 

32 

17.3 


401 

116 

28.9 

02 

24 

20.7 

394 

209 

53*1 

159 

50 

23.9 


192 

48 

25*0 

46 

2 

4.2 

123 

52 

41.8 

41 

11 

21 .2 


50 

22 

44,0 

20 

2 

9*1 

54 

31 

58,0 

30 

1 

3.2 


35 

19 

54.3 

19 

0 

— 

41 

36 

89.8 

35 

1 

2,8 

14-24 

1,1 60 

264 

22.8 

224 

40 

15.2 

1,078 

513 

47,6 

41 8 

95 

18.5 


Not enrolled in school 


Not 

enrolled in school 



8 

1 

12.5 

0 

1 

100.0 

24 

20 

85.1 

17 

3 

15.4 


59 

35 

59-3 

27 

8 

22.9 

116 

98 

84.9 

82 

16 

16.3 


199 

169 

84.9 

150 

19 

11.2 

198 

184 

92.4 

170 

14 

7.6 


238 

228 

95.8 

205 

23 

10,1 

259 

246 

95-0 

240 

6 

2.U 


370 

356 

96.2 

345 

11 

3.1 

365 

353 

96.8 

342 

11 

3*1 

14-24 

874 

789 

90.3 

727 

62 

7.9 

963 

902 

93-7 

852 

50 

5*5 


t) U. S, Bureau of Labor Statistics, "Employment of School Age Youth, October 1966 , 11 Special Labor 
Force Report No, 87, Table D, 

2) See Table E-l, footnote 2. 
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Table E-4 Ratios of ICS to CPS Labor Porce Participation Rates and 
Unemployment Rates, by School Enrollment Status and Age; 
Males 14-24 Years of Age, by Color 


School enrollment 
status and age 

Ratio of LGS to CPS labor. . 
force participation rate ” ' 

Ratio of LGS to CP3 
unemployment rate^ 


WHITES 

BLACKS &'■> 

TOTAL 

WHITES 


to; 

Total 







14-15 

2.40 

3.42 

2.50 

3.08 

0.79 ! 

2.) 

16-17 

1.42 

1.84 

1.46 

1.19 

1.01 

1.1 

18-19 

1.24 

1.32 

1,24 

1.04 

1.06 

1.0 

20-21 

1.18 

1.02 

1.15 

0.70 

0.25 


22-24 

1.03 

i.o4 

1.03 

0.66 

1.14 

ES 

Total 14-24 

1.27 

1.33 

1.28 

1.33 

1.05 

1.8 

Enrolled in school 







14-15 

2.41 

3-24 

2.49 

2.92 

0.05 

2.3 

16-17 

l.4o 

1.84 

1.44 

1.6l 

1.15 

1.5 

18-19 

1.53 

1.67, , 

1.55 

1.60 


1.1 

22-21 

i.4o 

( 3 ) 

i.4o 

0.68 

(3) 

0.£ 

22-24 

1.23 

( 3 ) 

1.25 

4.62 

-(3) 

5.1 

Total 14-24 

1.58 

2.09 

1.62 

1.86 

1.22 

1.1 

Not enrolled 







in school 







14-15 

— (3) 

(3) 

(3) 

— (3) 

(3) 

* 

16-17 

1.20 

1.43 

1.23 

0.44 

0.71 

o.i 

18-19 

1.04 

1.09 

i.o4 

0.53 

0.68 

0 ,! 

20-21 

l.o4 

0.99 

1.03 

0.70 

0.24 

0 .! 

22-24 

0.98 

1.00 

0.99 

0.43 

1.00 

0 .! 

Total 14-24 

1.02 

i.o4 

1.02 

0.63 

0.70 

O.f 


(1) Computed from data in Table 

(2) See Table e- 1 > footnote 2. 

(3) Ratio not calculated where rates are based on numbers under 100,000. 
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he two studies vary in opposite directions depending upon whether 
oks at youth who are attending school or those who are not (Table E-3). 
the youth attending school, LGS produces an unemployment rate of 12.6 
t, as compared with 7.1 percent registered by CPS. On the other hand, 

S rate for those out of school is almost two percentage points lower 
hat of CPS (3.4 versus 5.2). In the out-of-school group, the LGS 
oyment rate is uniformly about half as great as the CPS rate in all 
tegories except the 14-15 year old group, where the absolute numbers 
ry small. For the in-school youth, the LGS registers higher unemploy- 
ates for all age categories except the 20-21 year olds, where it is 
wo- thirds as high as the CPS. The difference is greatest for students 
years old whose rate is almost 9 percentage points higher in LGS than 
. Differentials between the two surveys are similar, in general, for 
and blacks; however, in the case of those enrolled in school the 
11 differential is greater in the case of whites. 

teristics of Employed Students: CPS versus LGS 

•iven that LGS registers a much higher level of employment among male 
ts than the CPS, is there any evidence of a systematic difference in 
nds of employment reported in the two surveys? More specifically, 
uth registered as employed by LGS, but not by CPS, disproportionately 
trated in such casual and marginal occupations as lawnmowing, 
per delivery, or babysitting — kinds of employment which are more 
• to be remembered and reported by a youngster himself than by his 
s. A definitive answer to this question is not possible with the 
.vailable to us. Nevertheless, some fairly confident judgments may 
.e by comparing the CPS and LGS distributions of the employed group 
upation and class of worker. Total employment of students, as 
•ed by the LGS, is 1.3 million greater (44 percent) than that of CPS. 
s such a large difference that if it were attributable exclusively, 
in primarily, to the inclusion of particular categories of young 
'S likely to be missed by CPS, there surely would be pronounced 
'ences in percentage distributions between the two sets of data. 

actually, the occupational composition of the employed youth enrolled 

iooI is slightly different as measured by the LGS from what is 

‘ed by CPS (Table E-5).6 In particular, it is noteworthy that whether 


> Among those not enrolled in school , LGS shows a substantially 

’ proportion of craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers than CPS. The 
•ence is most pronounced in the case of youngsters 18-19 years of age. 
}S shows a fifth of this age group as craftsmen, as compared with only 
;h in the CPS. Among youth 20-24 years old, the respective proportions 
. percent and l8 percent. We have no explanation for the differences, 

> the occupational level of youth in blue-collar jobs is more likely to 
sr stated in the self-reports of the young men than when other members 

i household provide the information. 
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one looks at the data for the total age group or for the Individual age 
categories, there is no tendency for LGS to show greater concentration of 1 
youth in sales, service, or farm laborer occupations, and only a very 
slight tendency, especially in the younger age groups, for LGS to overrepre- 
sent nonfarm laborers relative to CPS. These are the occupational category 
in which most casual and marginal jobs would fall. 

Using class of worker as the criterion, one might expect casual work 
by teenagers to be disproportionately concentrated among the self- employe-3 
and unpaid family workers. In both the CPS and LGS, the proportion of the 
age group in this category is more than twice as high for students as for 
nonstudents. It is noteworthy, therefore, that the proportion of employed 
students, classified by LGS as self-employed and unpaid family workers, is 
actually slightly lower than the corresponding figure of CPS (Table E-6}. 
All of the difference is attributable to the youngest age group (l4-17) 
where most of the casual work should be expected to be concentrated. 

Characteristics of Unemployed Students: CPS versus LGS 

Since the unemployment rates for students shown by the LGS are much 
higher than those of the CPS, one may wonder whether they reflect an 
element of fantasy resulting from the self-reporting by the very young. 

The evidence on this question is very limited and more or less circumatantlt 
In the first place, it is probably significant that all of the 633 thou sard 
students who reported themselves unemployed in the LGS had had previous vort 
experience. Second,' when the occupations in which they last served are 
compared with the occupations of those in the same age group current] y 
employed, the differences are not extremely great (Table E-7). Finally, 
the methods of job search used by the youth appear to be reasonable and, 
moreover, do not differ much between the 14-15 year olds, where ’'fantasy 11 
would be most likely, and the 18-19 year olds (Table E-8) . In both ago 
groups, about half the young men were checking directly with employers, oni 
in seven or eight was canvassing friends and relatives, and a similar 
proportion was using formal methods such as employment services or newspapfl 
advertisements. While these data are by no means conclusive, they at least 
make suspect the hypothesis that the LGS data on unemployment are inflated 
by unrealistic responses of the very young. There is no evidence, either 
in previous work experience or in current activity, that the unemployment 

'r he ^ youn ? est grou P is W moYe the figment of whimsy or fantasy than 
that of their older counterparts. 
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Comparison of Current Population and Longitudinal Survey Results 

(Percentage distribution) 


v occupation 

P 

Current Population Survey W 

Longitudinal Survey 

I 


20-24 

Total 

14-24 



20-24 

Total 

14-24 


Enrolled in school I 

Enrolled in school 

essional and 
chnical 

1 

8 

32 

10 

3 

12 

38 

11 

ere and 
rm managers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

arm managers 
d proprietors 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

4 

4 

2 

ical 

7 

17 

15 

11 

6 

22 

19 

11 

s 

17 

12 

8 

l 4 

13 

8 

6 

11 

aftsmen and 
foremen 

1 

4 

9 

4 

4 

7 

5 

5 

ativee 

13 

22 

i4 

15 

13 

12 


12 

ice 

20 

21 

12 

18 

21 

20 

BHH 

19 

laborers 

18 

2 

0 

10 

15 

5 

■Hfl 

10 

arm -laborers 

22 

11 

4 

16 

2 k 

10 

6 

18 

tal percent 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

tal number 
thousands) 


634 

753 

3,044 

2,686 

837 

870 

4,392 


Not enrolled in school 

Not 

enrolled in eel 

10 ol 

essional and 
chnical 

1 


10 

8 

2 

3 

10 

8 

ers and farm 
nagers 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

0 

0 


1 

arm managers 
d proprietors 

0 

2 

6 

5 

1 

1 


4 

ical 

6 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 


9 

s 

2 

3 

5 

4 

4 

2 


4 

tsmen and 
remen 

9 

10 

18 

16 

11 

20 

22 

20 

at Ives 

28 

4i 

32 

34 

31 

38 

31 

32 

ice 

9 

5 

5 

6 

11 

7 

6 

6 

laborers 

23 

6 

3 

4 

11 

7 

3 

4 

arm laborers 

22 

20 

10 

13 

21 

14 

8 

ll 

tal percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

tal number 
thousands) 

225 

1,092 

3,8l4 

5,131 

540 

1,223 

4,n4 

5,876 


l) U* S. Bureau of LabQr Statistics, "Employment of School Age Youth, October 1966" 
Special Labor Force Report No, 87, Table F. 
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Table E-6 Class of Worker, by School Enrollment Status and Age, October 1966: 

Employed Males 14-24 Years of Age 

Comparison of Current Population and longitudinal Survey Results 

(Percentage distribution) 




Longitudinal Survey 

Class of worker 




Total 




■RE! 


14-17 

18-19 

20-24 

14-24 

14-17 

18-19 

20-24 

EH 


Enrolled in school 

j Enrolled in school 

Wage and salary 

Self- employed 

83 

96 

99 

90 

88 

94 

96 

51 

and unpaid 
family worker 

17 

4 

1 

10 

12 

6 

4 

9 

Total percent 
Total number 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

10 

(thousands) 

1,657 

634 

753 

3,044 

2,686 

837 

670 

1 4,391 


Not enrolled in school 

Not enrolled in school I 

Wage and salary 
Self-employed 

88 

96 

96 

96 

96 

96 

93 

56 

and unpaid 
family worker 

12 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 


Total percent 
Total number 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ICO 

(thousands) 

225 

1,092 

3,814 

5,131 

• 54o 

. 

1,223 

4,ll4 

5,676 


^ Statiatics > "Employment of School Age Youth, 

October 1966 Special Labor Force Report No. 87 , recomputed from Table H, 
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r occupation 

14-15 

16-17 

P 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Employed 

Unemployed 

essional and 
hnical 

3 

0 

3 

2 

arm managers 
proprietors 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ical 

5 

10 

6 

6 

s 

16 

20 


8 

tsraen and 
emen 

3 

8 

6 

0 

atives 

8 

12 

17 

22 

arm laborers 

26 

24 

23 

36 

ice 

19 

12 

23 

18 

ers and farm 
orers 

19 

15 

12 

7 

otal percent 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

otal number 
thousands ) 

1,268 

228 

l,4l8 

236 


ce : Longitudinal Survey 


s E-8 Methods of Looking for Work, by Age: Unemployed Male Students 

14-19 Years of Age 

(Percentage distribution) 


3d of looking for work 

14-15 

16-17 

18-19 

>1 employment service 

4 

11 

0 

Lc employment agency 

2 

1 

4 

ite employment agency 

2 

2 

0 

2tly with employer 

54 

38 

b9 

js or answers ads. 

7 

8 

9 

[Ives and friends 

l4 

13 

16 

f or combinations 

16 

27 

21 

3tal percent 

100 

1 100 

100 

3tal number (thousands) 

228 

236 

134 


je : Longitudinal Survey 
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NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL SURVEYS 

SURVEY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
OF MALES 14-24 

1966 


3. Nome 
T. Add re sb 


a* Liiue mimuer 
of respondent 


5. Interviewed by; 


'Code 


Date 

Time 

Comments 


a,m. 

p.m. 



a.m. 

p.m. 



a.m, 

p.m. 



a.m. 

p.m. 


' RECORD OF INTERVIEW | 

Interne 

;gao 

w lime 

Ended 

Data completed 

Comments 






] Temporarily absent 
) No one home 
] Refused 


4 □ Other - Specify 




* £ iL. 




lt*m 2 - Identification code 


Item 13 - Marftof stotut 

1 □ Married spouse present 

2 □ Married spouse absent 

3 □ Widowed 

4 □ Divorced 
8 □ Separated 

6 □ Never married 


Item 15 - Age 


Item 16 - Roce 

t □ White 

2 □ Negro 

3 □ Other 


Item 22 - Tenure 

1 Q Owned or being bought 

2 □ Rented 

3 Q No cash rent 

Items 23- 25 - Land usage 

■ □A CD 

aQB ce 

»□ c 




pendent has moved, enter new address 
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it grade ore you attending? 


ce you turned 14, were you ever out of 


► you turned 14, were you ev< 
si for an entire school year? 


it is the highest year of regular school 
have completed? 


1 Elem 1 23 456 7 8- SKIP to Section D, 

2 High .... 1 2 3 4 P*ge 3 

3 College ,.1 2 3 4 5 6+ 


o [3 Respondent is 14 — SKIP to Check Item A 
t □ Yes - SKIP to 8 
X | | No — SKIP to Check hem A 


0 None .... 0 — SKIP to Section E , p age 10 

1 Elem. ... 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

2 High .... 1 2 3 4 

3 College . , 1 2 3 4 5 6 + 


i old were you when you last attended regular school? 


' would you say you decided to end your 
cation at that time? 


0 (3 Completed 4 or more years of college 

1 □ Had to work 

2 r"‘ 1 Couldn't afford college 

3 [3 Lack of ability 

4 3 Disliked school 

5 (3 Military service 

6 □ No particular reason 

7 □ Other - Specify 


ween the time you turned 14 and 

e mentioned in 5), were you ever out of school 
an entire school year or more? 


v old were you? (If more than once, 
about most recent lime,) 


1 □ Yes - Ask 8 


x □ No - SKIP to 

Check Item A 


* were you out of school at that time? 


t did you return to school? 



CK X 3 Enrolled in school or a college graduate (Q, 1 or 4) - SKIP to 17, page 5 
I ^ 1 3 All others — Ask 11a 


nslderino all the experience you have had in working 
looking for jobs since leaving school, do you feel that 
I having more education has hurt you in any way? .... 


y do you feel this way? 



(If “Yes”) 

1 3 Can't get as good a job 

2 3 Difficult to get a job 
3 Other — Specify 


2 3 No 


(If “No”) 

6 |3 Have n good job 

7 31 Wouldn't’be making 

as much money 
I I Other - Specify 


you could, would you like to get more . t — i y Aa a . j 

ucatlon or training? 


2 3 No - SKIP to 13a 


at kind of courses or training would you 2 t3 Complete ‘high s 

• * «<*•* 3 □ Go to college 

4 3 Other - Specify 


1 3 Technical (vocational) training — Specify type 

2 3] Complete ‘high school 


1 3 Yes When? 

2 3 No « * ... Whv not? 

3 3 Don' 


you expect that you actually will get this 
iicatlon or training? 















craning, electronics training, etc.? 


b. Why did you decide to got more training? 


c. What typo of training did you taka? 


d. How long did this training last? * 

e. How many hours par week did you 
spend on this training? 


<□1-4 

*□5-9 


3 □ 10—14 

4 □ 15-19 


« □ 20orovr< 


$* Did you finish or complete the program? 


1 □ Yea-M/P to h 

2 □ No -Askg 

3 □ Still going on - SKIP to Ha 


g« Why didn't you complete the program? 


h. Do you use this training on your present (last) fob? 


14a* Aside from regular school, did you ever take a 
full-time program lasting six weeks or more at 
a company training school? 

b. What type of training did you take? 

c. How long did this training last? 

d. How many hours per week did you spend 

on this training? 


’□Yes 


in Yes 


2QNo 


3 £] Never *:rlri 


2 □ No - SKIP to I5a 



■ □ 1-4 
C5-9 


3 □ 10-14 

4 □ 15-19 


«( ) 20 oi rarre 


Did you finish or complete this program? , 


1QY e B - SKIP tog 
2QNo -Askf 
3 □ Still going on —SKIP to 15a 


f. Why didn't you complete the program? . 
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hy did you decide 1o get more educotion? 

Ii at type of course did you take? , . . 

ovr long did this course last? 



ow many hours per week did you spend 
t this course? . 

id you finish or complete this program? . 

1 CD 1-4 3 CD 10-14 s CD 20 or more 

2 CD 5-9 4 CD 15-19 

1 □ Yes - SKIP to h 

2 CD No - A sk g 

3 CD Still going on - SKIP to 17 


o you use this education on your present (last) job? . . . 

1 CD Yes 2 CD No 3 CD Never worked 

ove you ever served In the U.S. Armed Forces? 

1 □ Yes - Which branch? xQNo - SKIP to 22a 

1 CD Navy 

z\ 1 Army 

3 1 | Air Force 

4 □Marines 1 

5 C 1 Const Guard 

ow did you enter the Armed Forces? , 

1 CD Drafted 

2 CD Enlisted as a regular 

3 CD Entered through OCS, ROTC, Service Academy 

4 [”D Other — Spec tfy 



ow many months were you on active 

ity in the Armed Forces? * , 

Months 

ow old were you when you were 

*para ted from active service? ♦ , . 

Years 

ther than basic training, what kinds of training did you 
ceive while you were In the Armed Forces? 

f more than 2, enter those 2 the respondent feels 
ere most important ,) 

[sk b-d for both kinds of training) 

Ed you finish or complete this program? 

aw long did this training last? 

1 

1. | 2. 

0 □ None - SKIP to e [ 

1 CD Yes ] 1 CD Yes 

2 CD No I 2 CD No 

1. Months 1 2. Months 

> you use this training on your present (last) job? «... 

iat military occupation did you have 
r the longest time? . ♦ . * . . 

I I 

1 CD Yes 1 1 CD Yes 

2 CD N° ! 2 CD No 

a CD Never worked l 3 CD Never worked 

tr* you an officer or enli sted man at that time? 

1 CD Commissioned or 2 CD Enlisted man | 

Warrant Officer j 

:y* you ever tried to enter Active Military Service? . . . 

iy were you not accepted? , , 

i CD Y< 

i CDTi 

2CDF< 

»CD F « 

* CDF. 
sCDNc 

6 | 1 D( 







Xj I never attended mgn school -ajur to Section t A W 



b. What li this high tehoal’i addran? 


ZIP code 



e. Is this school public or private? 1 d Public 

4. In what year* have you bs®n (wars you) enrolled there? . . . From 


2 d Private 


1 d Vocational ^ What did you specialist (alt yar 
2d] Commercial / specializing) in? 


«. Are (were) you .nrolled In a vocational curriculum, 2 □ Commercial / specializing) in? 

a cammerclal curriculum, colloge preparatory or a , — , n ,, 

«n.«l curriculum (during your loot y.ar in high school)?. . >□ College preparatory 

4 d General 


\ d Respondent has completed one or more years of college (Q. 2 or 4) — SKIP to Section C 
xO Reapondent has completed lees than one year of high school - SKIP to Section D } p age 6 
2 d All others - ‘Ask 24a 


24a. What high school sublet did you en|oy 

(have you enjoyed) the most? * 



b. What l» the main reason you en|oyed 
(Have enjoyed) . . .? ...» 


25a. What high school sublet did you dislike 
I (Have you dlsllktd) the most? 


b. What Is th® main reason you disliked 
(havi disliked) . . .? 




0 d None — SKIP to 25a 


1 d Interested in it 

2 d Find it easy 

3 d 0° we ^ * n li 

4 1 I Prepares for future job or career 

5 d Important for non-vocatiormi reasons 

6 Q Other - Specify 


0 d None - SKIP to 26a 


\ d Difficult; hard work 4 d Coring 

2 d Felt it a waste of time 5 d - Specify 

3 d Do poorly in it 


In your last full year In high school! o d None z dl 5— 9 *L1 15^1® 

2 6a t Haw many hours per week. on the overage, . — . . . — . . n , . 

did yen .pend dalng yaur Uework? J □ ^ » □ ^ ^2 

1 □ School library or 4 □ Other - Sp«i/jr 

b. Where did yeu normally do moei of yaur homework? 2 1 — | ^thome ' ’ 

3 d At friend's home jrzrz ' ~ ■ ; 

«, Were H^re any crtdHUnt anhU place which “inf.»"drfd ” 2 □ No - SKIP to * 

mad® It hard for you to study? _ _ _ 

1 d Noise (distractions) 

d, What wore those conditions? 2d Lacks necessary facilities (desk, room, etc.) 

a □ Other - Specify . 

®. DM yeu take port In any extra-curricular 
activities of school, such as, sports, 
dramatics, publications, music, or clubs? 


1 d Yes - Ask f 



f« How many hours par week, on tho average, did you 1 O 1“4 

tpand on those activities? . * 2 d 5-9 

1 d Sports 

g. What was your favorite extra-curr Icular activity? 2 d Publications 

3 d Dramatics 


3 O 10-14 

4 d 15-19 


2 ON 0 - SKIP to 21 


1 6 PI 20 or me 


4 [ | Music 
« O Other clubs 
6 □ Other - Specify 
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— . Did you (do you) - 

, , 1 ... , . . 1 CD like it very much? 

!. All things considered, how do you reel about . f . 11A 

you. high school experience? ^ 2 C3 like it fairly well? 

3 CD dislike It somewhat? 

4 CD dislike it very much? 


C. COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 


CttflCtC x CD Respondent has never. attended college (Q. 2 or 4) — SKIP to Section 0 
ITEM C t CD Other -Ask 29a 


>a. What or* the names of all the colleges 
you hove attended? 


ENDED 



d. What degree did you receive? 

(If more than one, record the most recent) 


e. In what field did you receive your degree? 


L Why did you decide to major In (field of 
study mentioned in 29 e )7 ...» 


°CD Did not receive degree - SKIP to g 


1 CD interested in it 

2 CD Do well in it 

3 CD Advised to do so 


4 CD Good job possibilities 

5 CD Other - Specify 


g. What Is (was) the full-time tuition per year at 

(most recent school given in 29a)? 

h. Did (do) you have a scholarship, fellowship, assistant- 
ship, or other type of financial aid while enrolled at 

(moat recent school given in 29n)? , * , , 


1 CD Yes - Ask i 


2 CD No -SKIP to k 


i. What kind? 


|. Haw much was It? 


k. Why did you decide to continue your 


1 CD Scholarship or fellowship 

2 CD Assistantship (teaching, research, etc.) 

3 CD Loan 

4 CD Other — Specify 


1 CD College degree necessary for his work 

2 CD College degree necessary for success 
a CD Wanted more education 


«duc alien boyond high *chool? 4 □ Avoid military serv Ice 

s CD Other Specify 


0 CD Respondent has not completed one year of college (Q. 2 or 4) — SKIP to 35, page 8 
t CD Other — Ask 30a 



Wo* What fi«ld of study In college did you on|oy 
(havo you on|oyod) the most? 


b. What Is the main roason you onjoyod 

(hav« «n|«y.d) . . . ? 4 CI 


1 CD Interested in it 

2 CD Find it easy 

3[fC]D"w-' 








b. What is the main reason you disliked 

\ [3 Difficult 4 (3] H o ring 

2 3 Felt it a waste of time 5 3) Other - Sptciff 


v 


3 3 Does poorly in it 

1 

32. All things considered, how do you feel 
about your college experience? 

Did (do) you - 

1 □ like it very much? 

2 □ like It fairly well? 

3 3 dislike it somewhat? 

4 3 dislike it very much? 


CHECK 
ITEM E 

x □ Respondent is attending college (Q. 2) - SKIP to 35 

1 □ Other - Ask 33 1 

f. 

33. Would j 

jr<u j[ke to receive more education? 

o □ Yes - SKIP to 35 Cl Hu - S 




D. EDUCATIONAL GOALS OF THOSE ENROLLED IN SCHOOL 

S* 

h. 

CHECK 
ITEM F 

1 [3 Respondent is enrolled in school (Q. 1) — Ask 34a | 

*□ Other — SK7/ 5 to Section E \ 

"i4<r 

! 

l 

34a, How much more education would you like to get? \ 

(If 'Wone,” mark current grade and foltoiu appropriate skip pattern) 

b. 


High School 

College 

c, 

d. 

<1> 

o Q Less than high school 3 1 year ^ 

(Ask b) 3] 2 years 

[ ] 3 years J 

D 4 years - SKIP to c 

(2) 

1 1 2 years (complete junior collogo or cquUrdrr.A 

3 4 years (graduate from 4-ycnr collogo) l 

3 6 years (obtain Master’s degree or oquivnU r.O [ ' 

□ 7 + years (obtain Ph.D, or professional degrrey 
(M.D., Law, etc.) 


b. Whv don’t vou want to connotate hfah school? 


e. 


» • 


f. 

c. What do you expect to do when you leave school? 

t 31 Go to work x 

2 3 Military service / 

3 3 Oth er — Specify I 

M 



Name 


cL What colltoe would vau like to attend? 

Location (City and State) 





l 



o H Undecided 

S 

», What field of study would you like to take in college? . , , 

o 1 1 Don’t know — SKIP to 36a 




1 3) Prepares for vocation I’m interested In x 

1 

f. Why would you like to ao into this field of itudv? 

2 Q Prepares for vocation that pay a well 1 

3 □ Other - Specify ' 

1 



| e. 

35. How much more college education would you like to get? 

* 1 n ** 'unior college or equivalent) 


om 4~yesr college) 

ter’ a degree or equivalent) 

i.D. or professional degree) 






D. EDUCATIONAL GOALS OF THOSE ENROLLED IN SCHOOL - Continued 

s things now stand, how much more education do you think you will actually get? 

High School College 

(1) (2) 

f I 1 year □ 2 years (complete junior college or equivalent) 

f I 2 years I I 4 years (graduate from 4-*year college) 

I 1 3 years CT)6 years (obtain Master's degree or equivalent) 

j I 4 years □ 7 + years (obtain Ph.D. or professional degree) 

(M.D., Law, etc.) 


p,. 


Amount recorded in 36a is: 

1 £Z) Same or greater than amount given in 34a or 35 - Ask 36b 


low will you finance this additional education? 


fhy do you think you will actually get 
ess education than you would like to? 


1 1 1 Scholarship 

4 □ Work 

2 □ Loan 

5 ( m \ Don't know, not sure 

3 □ Parents 

6 (□ Other — Specify 

(SKIP to Section E) 

1 □ Too expensive; lack of sufficient funds 

2 □ Difficulty in getting into college 

3 □ Military obligation 

4 □ Have to go to work 

5 | ] Other — Specify 



While answering Section D was another person present? 

\ | Yes □No-Go to Section E 

Would you say this person influenced the respondent's answers? 
□ Yes GNo 


3 
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E. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS 


37. Who} we fc you doing most of LAST 
WEEK - 

( working 
[ going to school 
or something else? 

1 rj WK - Worltinp ~ SKIP 10 38b ^ 

2 CC1 J — Kith a job but no! at work 

3 ’J " Lh — Looking for work 

4 CC s - Going to school 

s T - Unable to work — 

SKIP to 4 In, page / I 

6 [ ”3 Ol - Oth or “ specif * 


38a. Djd you do any work at dll LAST 
WEEK, not counting work around 
the house? 

1 □ Yes 2 □ No - SKIP to 39a 

,b. How many hours did you 
r work LAST WEEK atoll 

lobs’ 


, 3$c. Do you USUALLY work 35 hours * 
or more a week at this job? 

1 CL] \es - d. What Is the reason 

I you worked less than 

35 hours LAST WEEK? 

2 CC No w What is the reason 

you USUALLY work 
less than 35 hours 
a week? 

{Mark the appropriate reason ) 

0 1 CC Slack work 

02 C!3 Material shortage 

03 [_T Plant or machine repnir 

04 L"H New job started during week 

05 Cl] Job terminated during week 

06 Cl] Could find only part-time work 
I 07 r^] Labor dispute 

OB CC not want full-time work 

I °9 CI3 Full-time work week under 
35 hours 

10 LID Attends school 

1 1 C"3 Holiday (legal or religious) 

1 2 □ Rad weather 

1 3 CC Own illness 

t 4 Cl] On vacation 

1 s CC Too busy y, it It housework, 
personal business, etc. 

16 Cl] Other - Specify 


CHECK ITEM H 

Respondent worked — 

1 CC 49 hours or more — SKIP to 

i2a on page II and enter 
job worked at last week 

2 CD 1-34 hours - /U/c c~*e 
/ 3 C3 35-48 hours - Ask f-h^? 

( L Did you lose any time or take any 
time off from work LAST WEEK 
for any reason such as illness, 
holiday, or slack work? 

t CH Yes - How many hours 

did you take off? 

2 n No 

NOT pi Correct item 38b if lost time 
not already deducted { if item 38b 
is reduced below 35 hours, ask 
items 38c~e, otherwise skip to 42a. 

g. Did you work any overtime or 
extra hours LAST WEEK? 

' l3 Yes - How many extra 
hours did you 
work? 

2 CD No 

NOTE: Correct item 38b if extra 
hours not already included and 
skip to 42a. 

h. Did you work at more than one job 
or for more than one employer 

LASmBK? 

»C]Ye 3 2 CDN 0 
NOTE; Find out whether hours 
on extra jobs were included in 
item 38b; if no^correct, 

(SKIP to 42a) 

N0TE5 


(If "J” in 37, skip io 3%) 

39 a. Even though you did not work 
/ LAST WEEK, do you hove j 
(or business)? 

| 1 □ Yes - Ask b 

xQNo -SKIP to- 

b. Why were you absent from wc4 

LAST WEEK? 

1 CC O w n illness 

2 C] On vac fi lion 

3 CD B fl d wcntlicr 

4 □ Labor dispute 

s □ New job to begin 
I within 30 tiny u - d*A iQt'l, 

6 CD Temporary layoff 
(leas than 30 day h) 

| 7 CD Indefinite toy oil f Uk F 

(more than 30 d-iyaf 
or no dc finite ji 
recall date) J 

8 C3 School interfered 

9 CH Other — Specify 


c. Are you getting wages or 
for any of the Hme off LAST 
WEEK? 

i □ Yes 

2 CDN 0 

3 □ SoU-cmployrd 

d, Do you usually work 35 hours c-r 
more a week at this |*li? 


'□Yes 


2 ( INd 


(Go to 42a and enter /uA Arl 4 
last week.) 


(If entry in 38d or 38e , SKIP to 42a 
on page H and enter job worked 
at last week.) 
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E. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 


7/ ** LK 99 in item 37, skip to 40b) 

dave you been looking lor work 
Jurhg the post- 4 weeks? 

1 □ Yes X □ No - SKIP to 41a 

Wio>t have you been doing in the 
ost 4 weeks to find work? 

'Mark all methods used; do not read list ) 

> ( I Checked with school employment service 
(or counselor) 

l CD Checked with public employment agency 
I CD Checked with private employment agency 
a I | Checked directly with employer 
1 CD Placed or answered ads 
a CD Checked with friends or relatives 

a CD Other — Specify: For example, MDT A, union, 
or professional register, etc . 


? □ Nothing - SKIP to 41a 


41a. When did you last work at a regular full- or part-time 
job or business lasting two consecutive weeks or more? 


0 CD Never worked at all 

i SKIP to 45a 

x | | Never worked 2 weeks or more J 

1 CD Before 1961 

2 CD 1961 or late r 

(Month and year) 

b. Why did you leave that job? 

1 CD Personal, family reasons 

2 CD Health reasons 

3 CD School 

4 CD SEASONAL job completed 

5 CD Slack work or business conditions 

6 CD TEMPORARY nonseasonal job completed 

7 CD Unsatisfactory work arrangement (hours, pay, etc.) 

B CD Other — Specify _____ 

( SKIP to 45a) 


42a, For whom did you work? (Name of company, 
organization, or other employer) 


b. Where is 


located? 


1) How many weeks have you been looking for work? 

2) How many weeks ago did you start looking for a job? 

3) How many weeks ago were you laid off? 

Number of weeks 

dove you been looking for full- or part-time work? 

1 CD CuM time 2 CD P art time 

s there any reason why you could not take a |ob 
LAST WEEK? 

1 CD Yes — Check reason 

1 CD Needed at home 

2 CD Temporary illness 

3 CD School 

4 CD Other - Specify 

z CD No 

iVhen did you last work at a full- or port-time job 
>r business lasting two consecutive weeks or more? 

t □ 1961 or later \sK1P to 42a and 

Month Year Venter last job 

2 CD Before 1961 ^ 

a CD Never worked 2 weeks or more ^ SKJ p iQ Section H t 
4 CD Never worked at all J ^ 


c. What kind of work were you doing? (For example: 
civil engineer, stock clerk, typist, farmer, etc.) 


d. What kind of business or industry is this? (For example: 
TV and radio manufacturers, retail shoe store, 

State Labor Department, farm, etc.) 


e. Were you - 

1 CD P - °n employee of PRIVATE company, 

business, or individual for wages, 
salary, or commission? 

2 CD <3 - a GOVERNMENT employee 

(Federal, State, county, or local)? 

3 CD O ~ SELF-EMPLOYED in OWN business, 

\ professional practice, or farm? 

^|s this business Incorporated? 

CD Tea CD No 

4CDWP - Working WITHOUT PAY In 
family business or farm? 


SKIP to 
43a 


f. How much do (did) you usually earn at this job 
before deductions? 


(If amount given per HOUR, record dollars and cents; 
otherwise round to the nearest dollar) 


43a. How did you find out about this job? 

0 CD School employment service (or counselor) 

1 CD Public employment agency 

2 CD Private employment agency 

3 CD Employer 

4 CD Newspaper ads 

* CD Friends or relatives 

6 CD Other — Specify 

b, When did you start working at this |ob or business? 

or (if 1966) 

(Month) 


(Year) 
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E. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 


CHECK 
ITEM I 


, □ Respondent .. m Labor Force Groap A (WK in 37, or “Yes” in 38a or 39n) and 
entry in 43b is before October 1965 — Ask 44a 
2 Q Respondent is in Labor Porce Group A and entry in 43b is October 
or later — SKIP to 44c 

X Q All others - SKIP to Section F 


44a, Have you ever done any other kind of 
work for (name of employer in 42a)? . . 


b. What kind of work were you doing a year 
ago at this time? 


c. Were you working a year ago at this time? 

d. For whom did you work then? ........ 

e. What kind of business was this? ...... 

f. What kind of work were you doing? . . . . 


g. Would you say that the work you are doing now requires 
more skill than the work you were doing a year ago? , * . 

h. Would you say that you have more responsibility 
in the work you are doing now than In the work 

you were doing a year ago? * 



\ Q More 

2 □ Less 

3 [ J The a nine amount 

\ Q More 

2 □ Less 

3 (31 The Maine mmiiint 


(SKIP to Section F) 


,pYes-/fsiU 2 d No -SKIP lof- 


\ □ Yes -Ask d 


(SKIP toil 

X □ No - SKIP to Metres A 


45a. Do you intend to look for work of any kind 
in the next 12 months? 


1 □ Yea - definitely \ , , , r , 

2 □ Yes - probably / 

3 Maybe, it depends on - What? 


CNo 

s d Don't know 




(SKIP u> to } 


SKIP to 16 


b. When do you Intend to start looking for work? . , 

c, What kind of work do you think you will look for? 


Month 


d. What will you do to find work? 


0 Til (-Hock with school employment service (or c nimarlur) 

1 £J Check wiih public employment agency 
2 [_~! Cheik with private employment agency 

3 r H Check directly with employer 

4 ~] Place or answer newspaper ads 

5 Cheek with friends or relatives 

6 ~’j Other - Specify 


46. Why would you say that you ore not 
looking for work at this time? .... 


1 u- J 

2 r;:i 

3_'l 

e a 


School 

Personal. fnmiK 
Health reasons 

Waiting to be called into military service 
Bell even no work available 
Dues not want to work at this time of year 
Other or no rcuson 


47a. If you were offered a job by some employer in 

THIS AREA, do you think you would take it? 


b. How many hours per week would you be willing to work? 

c. What kind of work would it have to be? 

d. What would the wage or salary have to be? 


3C1 


Yes 

It depends - On what? . 
No - Why not? 


(SKIP to 
Check Item I) 



'□1-4 

4 □ 25-34 

7 CU 49 or more 

2 n s-14 

5 □ 35-40 

3 n 15-24 

6 041-48 



per _ 


- SKIP to Section //, 

page 17 





F, ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK 


1- Respondent is* 

X □ Enrolled in school this year (Q. 1) - 
SKIP to Section G f page 15 

1 \ ] Not enrolled in school — Go to part 2" 


2, Respondent is in: 

1 □ Labor Force Group A ("WK" in 37, or "Yes” 

in 38a, or 39a) - Ask 48 

2 CD Labor Force Group B ("LK" in 37 or 4I Yes” 

in 40a) - SKIP to 57a 

x □ All others — SKIP to Section G , page 15 


low do you feel about the job you have now? . 


Do you - 

1 CD Ilk® It very much? 

2 CD Ilk® it fairly well? 

3 CD dislike It somewhat? 


a I — I JlctiL* 


Yhct are the things you like best about your iob? 

(Try to obtain THREE things ) 


iVha t are the things about your job 
hat you don't like so w«ll? . • . * 

Try to obtain THREE things) 



CK xCD checked m 42e - SKIP to Section G f page 15 
U I i CD Other - Ask 52 

1 CD Return to school; get training - Ask 53a-c 

2 CD Take another job I know about — Ask 54a 

3 QD Go into business — Ask 55a 

4 CD Look for work - Ash 56a 

5 CD Enter Armed Forces — SKIP to Section G, page 15 

6 CD Other - Specify 

( SKIP to Section G, page 15) 


What kind of courses or training would you take? 


Where would you enroll for such schooling? 


Now would you finance this schooling? , 



i for some reason you were permanently 
fo lose YOUR PRESENT JOB TOMORROW, 
what would you do? 
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F. ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK - Continued 



54o. For whom would you work? 


b Whot kind of business or industry would this be? . . , 
c, Whot kind of work do you think you would be doing? , 


d. In whot city (or county) and State would 
this job bo located? 


[55a What kind of business? 


b. In what city {or county) and State would It be located? . 


55o What kind of work would you look for ? 


b. How would you go about looking for this kind of work? 


City or county 


| City or county 


(SKIP to Section G) 


(SKIP to Section (i) 


0 f 1 Check with school employment worvii i* (or <* 

1 □ Check with public employment a^my 

2 Check with private employment nffenty 

3 □ Check directly with employer 

4 □ Place or answer newspaper ads 

5 □ Check with friends and relatives 

6 CH Other Specify 


c, Are there any particular companies in this area 
where you would apply? (Liu names) 


None — SKIP to Section G 


NurrTrf r[ * 


| d« Why do you mention these particular companies? 

“ * — — (SKIP to Section (h) 

_ FOR UNEMPLOYED RESPONDENTS (Labor F orce Group B in Check item K) 

57a. What type of work are you looking for? 

b, Whot would the wage or salary have . — — . _ 

to be for you to take it? t n er 


c. Aiforas you ore concerned, author, qny restrictions ~ 

on whore the job should bo located? 1 (□ Yes - Ask d z I — I No - SKI I' Id 5f.-tJ.~i C 


<f. Whot oio those restrictions? 


While answering Section F was another person present? 

ea i I No — Go to Section G 

Would y 0U , Q y ,h is person influenced , he respondent's ansVyerJ? 


□ Yes 


2?4 
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G, PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE 


In how many different weeks did you work either 
full* or part-time In the lost 12 months, (not counting 
work around the house)? Count any week where you 
did any work at all 

(Include paid vacations and paid sick leave* ) 


During the weeks that you worked in the last 12 months, 
how many hours per week did you usually work? 


o CD None — 

Skip to 61a 

■ , , .1 


Weeks 


t □ 1-4 

4 n 25-34 

7 CD 49 or more 

2 □ 5-14 

s C2 35-40 


*CU 15-24 

6 n 41-48 



IECK 1 CD 52 weeks in 58a - Ask 59a 

EM M 2 CD 1-51 weeks in 58a — SKIP to 59b 


Did you lose any full weeks of work in the last 12 months 
because you were on layoff from a job or lost a job? . , . , 


You say you worked (entry in 58a) weeks in the last 
12 months. In any of the remaining (52 weeks minus 
enlry in 58a) weeks were you looking for work or on 
layoff from a |ob? 


1 CD Yes — How many weeks? 

(Adjust item 58a und skip to 60) 

X CD No - SUP to 63 


1 CD Yes — How many weeks? 

2 CD No ~ SUP to 62 


Were all of these weeks in one stretch? 


1 CD Yes, 11 

2 CD Nu, 2 

3 CD No, 3 + 


- SKIP to 61c 


Even though you did not work in the last 12 months, 
did you spend any time trying to find work or on 
layoff from a job? 

How many different weeks were you looking for work 
or on layoff from a job? . 


1 [ | ^ c s — I sk b 


z CD Nn - SUP to Check hern N 


0 CD Check ncl with school employment service (or counselor) 

1 CD Checked vwtJi public employment ugenc) 

2 CD Checked with private lunplujment agenev 

What did you do to try to find work? 3 L.D Checked direct!) with employer 

4 CD Placed or unsweicd newspaper a<ls 

5 CD Checked with friends and relatives 

6 CD Other — Specify 


IECK x C2 All weeks of the last 12 months are accounted for — SKIP to 6 t 

EM N l CD Other - Ask 62 


Now let me see. During the last 12 months there 
wo-re about (52 weeks minus entrtes in items 58a, 
59a t 59b, or 61b) weeks that you were not working 
sr looking for work. What would you say was the 
nein reason that you were not looking for work 
during these weeks? 


1 CD Fhdn 1 ! want In work 

2 CD 111 or disabled and unable to work 

3 CD 1° school 

4 CD Couldn't find work 

5 CD Other — Specify 


'If "0” in 42e) Did you work for anyone (else) for tf — i V • t . * 

images or salary In the past 12 months? — ' es " 1 


2 CD No — SKIP to 65a 


In the lost 12 months, for how many different 


Number of employers 


jmployeu did you work? on Did no i work in last 12 months 


During your last full year in high school, did you hold 
3 full- or part-time job that lasted two weeks or more? 

For whom did you work? 

flhat kind of work did you do? (Specify kind of work), 

What kind of business or industry is that? 

Where is(was) this job located? 


XCD Respondent never attended a full year of high school 
SKIP to Check item O 

1 CD Yes 

2 CD No — SKIP to Check Item 0 


oCD is same as job reported in 42n - Ask k-l only 
City [State 







65f. Haw djd you find this job? 


G. PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE - Continued 


0 [ [ School employment service (or counselor) 

1 □ Public employment agency 

2 □ Private employment agency 

3 □ Employer 

4 □ Newspaper nds 

5 □ Relatives or friends 

6 Other — Specify. 


g. When did you START working at this job? 


1 □ 1-4 4 □ 25—34 

h. How many hours per week did you usually work? . * 2 Q 5-14 5 QJ 35— 40 

3 □ 15-24 6 □ 41-48 

i. When did you STOP working at this [ob? Year 




j. Why did you leave this [ob? , 

k. Do you feel that this [ob interfered with 

your school work In any way? 1 CD * GS — l 


2 CD No - SKIP la CM' 


1 □ Not enough time for school work 

I. How did it interfere? 2 [D Late hours 

3 CD Other - Specify 

CHECK X (D Respondent is enrolled in school this year (Q. l) - SKIP to Section II 

ITEM 0 1 □ Respondent is not enrolled in school this year - Ask 66a 


Le s look back now to when you stopped going to school 
full time. I d like to know about the first job at which 
you worked at least a month. 

660 . For whom did you work then? . . , , * 

Job is same as; 

b, What kind of business or Industry was that? □ Job reported in 42n^ 

□ Job reported i„ 65b J Mf -‘ 

C. Where was that job located? , , t ’ "City or county l^laltT 

I 

1 

0 □ School employment service (or counselor) 
t(Z) Public employment agency 
2 CH Private employment agency 

d. How did you find this job? a □ Employer 

4 ED Newspaper nds 


t. When did you START working at that job? , , 

'• SttWDlfttBVaJilr.T" Y6U 



'■ YOU UEfTTKIS j?«j . JU ” 8Ef0RE 




H. KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD OF WORK 


Ike your opinion about the kind of work that men in certain jobs usually do. For each occupation on this card ( Show 
heard 1)1 here are three descriptions of job duties. Will you please tell me which description you think best fits each 
Be sure to read all of the possible answers before you decide. 


HOSPITAL ORDERLY 

1 CD Helps to take care of hospital patients 

2 1 I Orders food and other supplies for hospital kitchens 

3 | | Works at hospital desk where patients check in 

4 □ Don't know - SKIT to B-l 

MACHINIST 

1 CD Makes adjustments on automobile, airplane, and 

tractor engines 

2 CD Repairs electrical equipment 

3 CD Sets up and operates metal lathes, shapers, 

grinders, buffers, etc. 

4 CD Don't know --SKIP to C-J 

ACETYLENE WELDER 

1 CD Builds wooden crates to hold tanks of acetylene gas 

2 CD Uses a gas torch to cut metal or join pieces of 

metal together 

a CD Operates n machine that stitches the soles to the 
upper parts* of shoes 
4 CD Don’t know - SKIP to D-l 

STATIONARY ENGINEER 

1 CD Works at a desk, making drawings and solving 
engineering problems 

2 \ | Drives a locomotive that moves cars around in 

a freight yard 

3 CD Operates and maintains such equipment ns 

steam boilers and generators 

4 CD Don’t know — SKIP to E -I 

STATISTICAL CLERK 

1 CD Makes calculations with an adding machine or 

a calculator 

2 CD Sells various kinds of office machines nnd 

office supplies 

3 [Cl Collects tickets at sports events and other 

lypes of entertainment 
4Q Don't know - SKIP to F-l 

FORK LIFT OPERATOR 

1 CD Operates a machine that makes a certain kind 

of agricultural tool 

2 CD Operates a freight elevator in a warehouse or 

factory 

3 CD Drives an electrical or gas powered machine 

to move material in a warehouse or factory 
4Q Don't know — SKIP to G-l 

ECONOMIST 

1 CD Prepares menus in a hospital, hotel, or other 

such establishment 

2 CD Does research on such matters as general 

business conditions, unemployment, etc. 

3 CD Assists a chemist in developing chemical 

formulas 

4 CD Don't know - SKIP to 11 -7 


A-2. How much regular schooling do you think 
hospital orderlies usually have? 

1 CD Less than a high school diploma 

2 CD A high school diploma 

3 CD Some college 

4 CD College degree 

5 CD Don’t know 

B-2. How much regular schooling do you think 
machinists usually have? 

1 CD Less than a high school diploma 

2 | | A high school diploma 

3 CD Some college 

4 CD College degree 

6 CD Don't know 

C-2. How much regular schooling do you think 
acetylene welders usually have? 

1 CD Less than a high school diploma 

2 CD A high school diploma 

3 CD Some caLlcge 

4 CD College degree 
s CD Don’t know 

D-2. How much regular schooling do you think 
stationary engineers usually have? 

f CD Less than a high school diploma 

2 □ A high school diploma 

3 CD Some college 

4 ( | College degree 

s CD Don't know 

E-2, How much regular schooling do you think 
statistical clerks usually have? 

1 CD Loss than a high school diploma 

2 CD A high school diploma 

3 CD Some college 

4 CD College degree 
s CH Don't know 

F-2. How much regular schooling do you think 
folk lift operators usually have? 

1 CD Less than a high school diploma 

2 CD A high school diploma 

3 CD Some college 

4 CD College degree 
s CD Don't know 

G-2. How much regular schooling do yo 
economists usually have? 

1 CD Less than a high school dip 

2 CD A high school diploma 

3 CO Some college 

4 CD College degree 

5 CD Don't know 



1 | | nanus mum aiiu » a 

during an operation 

2 □ Demonstrates the use of various types of medicines 

3 □ Draws pictures that are used to teach anatomy and 

surgical operating procedures 

4 ^3 Don't know — SKIP to M 

DRAFTSMAN 

1 □ Makes scale drawings of products or equipment 

for engineering or manufacturing purposes 

2 (33 Mixes and serves drinks in a bar or tavern 

3 Q Pushes or pulls a cart in a factory or warehouse 

4 □ Don't know - SKIP to J-l 


J.l. SOCIAL WORKER 

1 [33 Works for a welfare agency and helps people 

with various types of problems they may have 

2 □ Conducts research on life in primitive societies 

3 Q Writes newspaper stones on marriages, 

engagements, births, and similar events 

4 [33 Don't know - SKIP to 68 


1 CD Less than a high school diphu 
z CD A high school diploma 

3 CD Some college 

4 [33 College degree 

5 C3 Don't know 

1-2, How much regular schooling doycs£ 5 
draftsmen usually have? 

1 [33 Less than m high school djjLsi 

2 [33 A high school diploma 

3 [33 Some college 

4 [33 College degree 

5 □ Don't know 

J«2. How much regular schooling doyiriL 
social workers usually have? 

1 [33 Less than a high school 4ip!:ci 

2 (33 A high school diploma 

3 CD Some college 

4 CD College dogree 
fi □ Don't know 


68, What would you say is more Important to YOU In deciding what kind of work you want to go Into, 
good wages or liking the work? 

1 (33 Liking it 2 □ Good wages 


Now I'd like your opinion on whether people in certain occupations earn more, on ihe average, than people I 
occupations. By average, we mean the average of all men in this occupation In the entire United States. 

69. Who do you think earns more in a year; a man who is; 

a, 1 □ An automobile mechanic 3 

.r-nA-.l ... , > <>□ Don't know 


2 33 An electrician? ♦ . 

b, i 33 A medical doctor 
or 

2 [33 A lawyer? 


> (33 Don't know 


c, 1 □ An aeronautical engineer 3 

*□ A medical doctor? j 0 □ Don’t know 

1 □ A truck driver , . * * ,S \ 

„ , — , 0 / . . « r o | 1 Don't know 

2[J A grocery store clerk? , * J — 


d. r (33 A truck driver , . 

or 

2 C3 A grocery store cl 


e. 1 (33 An unskilled laborer in a steel mill * ♦ , ♦ 

2 C 3 An unskilled laborer in a shoe factory? , ♦ J ° ^° n * 

h 1 (33 A lawyer , f # N 

* □ A high school teacher? j ° 0 D ° n,t k "° W 

9 - l Q A high school teacher ,,,,,, \ 

2 QA janitor? j » □ Don’t know 

k- I □ A janitor >. 

*□ A policeman? } 0 □ Don ’ 1 know 

While answering Section H was another person present? " 

□ No — Go to Section I 

Would you say this person influenced the respondent's answers? 

I 1 168 f | 




1. FUTURE JOB PLANS 

would like to talk to you about your future 
or is. What kind of work would you like to 
ng when you are 30 years old? 


xCD Same as present job y wp * y 

oCD Don’t knovv .J 

o you think you would like this type of work? 

1 CD Like, enjoy, or interested in it, find it satisfying 

2 CD Fee) work is important 

3 CD Ability or talent in it 

4 CD Economic characteristics (pay, hours, security, etc.) 

5 CD Other — Specify 

Jo you think your chances are of actually 
g Into this type of work? . / 

Are they - 

4 CD P oor J 

you think the chances are not so good? 

1 CD Poor grades 

2 CD Lack of education 

3 CD Lack of experience , 

4 CD May change his mind (not sure) 
fil | Dthf>r — Specify 


can't be o (type of work given in 70), what type 
k do you think you will be doing at age 30? 


While answering Section 1 was another person present? 

CD |Yes □ No - Co to Section J 

x 

Would you say this person influenced the respondent's answers? 

CD Yea CD No 

J. HEALTH 


1 CD Respondent is currently in school (Q* 1) — /IsA 75 

2 CD Respondent is currently not in school — SKIP to 76 

i hove any health problems that limit 

way your activity In school? 

X[] Yes - SKIP to 78a 1 No - Ask 76 

have any health problems that limit 
way the amount or kind of work you can do? ♦ . * . ♦ 

X(3I] Yes - SKIP to 78a t CD No - Ask 77 

Have any health problems that limit 

way al i your other activities? 

1 CD Yes - Ask 78a 2 CD No - SKIP to 79a 

■i" in any of 15-77) 

ng tiav* you boon limited In thl* way? 

1 way are you limited? ♦ * 

Y ears 

our wife's health limit the amount or 
work she con do? 

our wife's health limit the amount or 
housework she can do? *.,.♦♦* 

xCD Respondent not married - SKIP to Section K 

1 CD Yes - SKIP to 80a 2 CD No - Ask b 

1 CD Yes - Ask 80a x CD No - SKIP to Section K 

n 

r” in 79a or b) 

g ha* *ha b«*n limited In thl* way? 

way Is she limited? . . . * 

Years 

K. ASSETS 


*CD Respondent is NOT head of household - SKIP to 83a 

1 CD Respondent is head of household — Ask 81a 

ast 12 months, did you (or your wife) receive 
il assistance from any of your relatives? 

Horn? 

ich did you receive? , 

i CD Yes - Ask b-c 2 CD No - SKIP to Check Item R 

$ 
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82q. U this house (apartment) owned or being t . — > y 

bought by you (or your wkfe)? ' — ' 


x □ No ~ SKIP to 83* 


b. About how much do you think this property 
would sell for on today's market? 


c, About how much do you (or your wife) owe on this 
property for mortgages, back taxes, home improve- 


ment loans, etc.? 


0 CD None 


I 


83a. Do you(or your wife) have any money in savings ^ Yes - How m 

or checking accounts, savings and loan companies, 

or credit unions? . 2 CD No — Go to b 


1 CD Yes - How much altogether? $ 


b. Do you (or your wife) have any > 


1 CD Yes - What is their face value? $_ 


(1) U,$. Savings Bonds? 2 CD No - Go to (2) 


(2) Stocks, bonds, or mutual funds? 


1 CD Yes - About how much is their market valgs? 

2 CD No - Go to 84a 


84a. Do YOU (or your wife) rent, own, or have on investment , . — ■ y e8 _ 

in a farm, business, or any other real estate? , 1 — 1 ~ ~ 


2 CD No - SKIP to ft* 


b. Which one? , 1 CD Farm 


2 CD Business 


1 1 JIU*!* 11 *.! 


c. About how much do you think this (business, farm, 

or other real estate) would sell far on today's market? . . , 

d. What Is the total amount of debt and other liabilities 

on this (business, farm, or other real estate)? 


o CD None 


85a, Do you (or your wife) own an automobile? 1 CD Yes -'Ask b-c 


2 CD No ~ SKIP U> 86 


b. What is the make and model year? . * 

(If more than one, ask about newest) 


1 


Model year 


c. Do you owe any money on this automobile?, 


1 CD Yes - How much altogether? $ 

2 CD No 


86. Do you (or your wife) ow« any (othor) money to store., . r - . Y How k , . 

bonk., doctor., or anyone else, excluding 30-day — ‘ * es MoW mueh7 * - 

charge account.? .. . . .... *d]N 0 




L. INCOME 


Now 1 would like to ask a few questions about your 
income in the last 12 months. 


RESPONDENT 


87a. How much did you (and your wife) receive from wages, $ 

salary, commissions, or tips from all fobs, before 

deductions for taxes or anything else? 0 CD None 


WIFE 

x CD Nol married 


b. Did you (and your wife) receive any Income from working 
on your own or In your own business or farm? . 


S le 

(Gross income) 


(Expenses) 


1 CD Yes ~ How much? 

I 

2 CD No 


o CD Nona 


1 CD Yos - How much? 


1 CD Yes J 

(1) How mony weeks? 


c. Did you (or your wife) receive any unemployment 
compensation? , 


• (2) How much? 

% 

2 CDN 0 

d. Did you (or your wife) receive <my other income, 1 □ YeS - How much? 

such at rental income, interest or dividends, ft 

income 01 a result of disability or 1 line is, etc,? 2 CD No 


X CD Respondenl(and wife) lives alone - SKIP to 88b 



1 CD All others - Ask 88a (If two or more RELATED respondents in Household, ask 88a~b only once , 
and transcrib e answers from the first to the other questionnaires >) 





L. INCOME - Continued 


1 □ Under $1,000 (A) 

2 CH $1 >000— $1,999 (B) 

the past 12 months, what was the total income of 3 C3 2,000— 2,999 (C) 

„L family members living here? (Show Flashcard 2 ). 4 [33 3*000— 3,999 (D) 

s □ 4,000- 4,999 (E) 
6 □ 5,000— 5,999 (F) 


d anyone in this family receive any welfare 
public assistance in the last 12 months? . 


1 □ Yes 


K 

T 


X (33 Respondent lives with parents — SKIP to Section M 
\ [ | Respondent does not live with parents — Ask 89a 


w many persons, not counting yourself {or your 
fe), are dependent upon you for at least one-hatf 
their support? , , , , 


any of these dependents live somewhere 
ler than here at home with you? 


1 CD Yes - Who are they? 
2[] No 


7 □ $ 6,000-$ 7,499 (G) 

8 □ 7,500- 9,999 (H) 

£>□ 10,000— 14,999 (1) 

10 □ 15,000- 24,999 (J) 

1 1 [33 25,000 and over (K) 


2 □ No 


o |33 None — SKIP to Section M 


While answering Sections K and L, was another person present? 

| 1 Yes 133 No — Go to Section M 

Wou^cTyou say this person influenced the respondent's answers? 

□ Yes □ No 


M. FAMILY BACKGROUND 


w I have some questions on your family background, 
ere were you born? 


rhow long have you been living in this area 
ty or county of CURRENT residence)? , . , 


ere did you live before moving to (name of city 
county of CURRENT residence)? 


ere did you live when you were 18? 


lOU-S. 


2 □ Outside U.S» 


City 


County 


State 


"Country 


1 |33 Less than 1 year 

2 □ 1 year or more - Specify _ 

3 □ All my life — SKIP to 94 


t □ U,S> 


2 33 Outside U.S. 


City 


County 


State 


Country 


o 33 Respondent is 18 or less 


i 33 U.S. 


2 33 Outside U.S. 


City 


County 


State 


Country 


i v I'd like to ask about your parents, 
i your mother and father living? ♦ . 


\ 33 BOTH parents alive 

2 33 MOTHER alive, Father dead 

3 33 FATHER alive, Mother dead 

4 □ NEITHER parent alive 


1 
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95. What about your wife's parents? Are her 
mother and father living? . 


96. Where were your parents born - In the U.S. 
or some other country? 


2 p MOTHER alive, Father dead 

3 m] FATHER alive, Mother dead 

4 mi NEITHER parent alive 

a. Father 

i □ U.S. 2 □ Other -Specify 

b, Mother 

1 QU.S. 2 □Other Specify 

a, Father's 
father 

\ □ U.S. 2 □ Ollier — Specify 


97. In what country were your grandparents born? 


b. Father's 
mother 

1 □ u.s. 

2 mi Other 

c. Mother's 

fn tli or 

1 □ u-s. 

2 mi Other 


98. Which of the categories on this card describes 

where you were living when you were 14 years old? 

(Show Flashcard 3) 


99. With whom were you living when you 
were 14 years old? . 


d. Mother's , n ,, 

mother 1 □ U.S, z □ Other -Specify 


1 □ On a farm or ranch 

2 Q3 In the country, not on farm or ranch 

3 Q3 In a town or small city (under 25,000) 

4 [13 In the suburb of a large city 

5 O 1° a cli Y 25,000-100,000 

6 □ In a large city (100,000 or more) 


1 | 1 Father and mother 

2 mi Father and step-mother 
a m Mother and step-father 

4 ( | Father 

5 mi Mother 

6 m Some other adult MALE relative 

(Specify) 

7 □ Some other adult FEMALE relative 

( Specify ) 

8 m Some other arrangement 

Describe 

0 m On my own - SKIP to 101a 


100. What kind of work was your father (or the head of the 
household) doing when you were 14 years old? 


101a. Did you or vour parents (or person mentioned 
in 99) regularly get any magazines when you 
were about 14 years old? , 


Ocmtpntinn 

1 □ Yes 

No 

t □ Yes 

2QNo 











M. FAMILY BACKGROUND - Continued 



1 □ Mother lives in household 

2 | r | Mother deceased 

3 | \ Did not live with mother when 14 years old 

1 | Other — Ask 104a 


J your mother work at al! during the 

it 12 months? * * 


1 CD Yes 


T SKIP to 106a 


zONo 


w many weeks did she work? 

I your mother usually work 

I time or part time? . . 

3t kind of work was she doing? (If more than one t 
ord the one worked at longest. ) ,,,,,, 


1 ED Yea - /4s/; b 

2 CD No — SKIP to lOSa 3 CD Don't know— 

SKIP to 105a 

Weeks 

l CD Full time 

2 CD Part time 


it was the highest grade(or year) of regular 
oo( your mother ever attended? 


she finish this grade (or year)? . 


you have any brothers or sisters 
> live somewhere else? 


M) Elementary . . 
(2) High school . 
O) College . ♦ , ♦ 

1 CD Yea 


ID Yes 


12 3 4 B 6 7 0 

12 3 4 

• □ n □ cd 

1 2 3 4 5 6+ 

i □ J3_CL E3. cia 

z[] No 


2 \ZJNg - SKIP to 108 


* many? . , 

■fold is the oldest (living) one? 


twas the highest grade (or year) of regular 
ool he (she) ever attended? 


he (she) finish this gradefor year)? 


t is your Social Security number? . 


il) Elementary . ♦ 
(2) High school . 
£3|_Collegej , . * 

I Cl Yes 


Age 


□ CD n CD CD CD i CD 


t £ 3 4 

• CD CD CD CD 

12 3 4 5 6 + 

• CD CD CD CD CD CD 


z CD No 


0 CD Does nol have one 















an and work oxpwionca of ih® other family members IWmg Kara. 



\ \ Respondent is not attending high school (Q. 2) 

CHECK Respondeat is attending high school and — 

ITBtW □ signed release 

| 1 did not sign release — Specify _ — 

NOTES 
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PREFACE 


This volume is a brief progress report on a longitudinal study of 
educational and labor market experience of young men. In early 1965, 
Center for Human Resource Research, under a contract with the United 
bes Department of Labor, began the planning of longitudinal studies 
bhe labor market experience of four subsets of the United States 
illation: men 45 to 59 years of age, women 30 to 44 years of age, 
young men and women l4 to 24 years of age. 


Cost considerations dictated limiting the population covered; 
sn that constrainb, these four groups were selected for study because 
1 faces special labor market problems that are challenging to policy 
srs . In the case of the older male group these problems are reflected 
a. tendency for unemployment, when it occurs, to be of longer- than-average 
at ion and in the fact that average annual incomes of males decline 
binuously with advancing age beyond the mid-forties. In the case of the 
2r of the two groups of women the special problems are those associated 
i reentry into the labor force on the part of a great many married 
an after their children no longer require their continuous presence at 
a. For the young men and women, of course, the problems are those 
Diving around the process of occupational choice and include both the 
Darafcion for work and the frequently difficult period of accommodation 
the labor market when formal schooling has been completed. 


While the more-or-less unique problems of each of the subject groups 
some extent dictate separate orientations for the four studies, there 
nevertheless, a general conceptual framework and a general set of 
2ctives common to all of them. Each of the four studies views the 
2rience and behavior of individuals in the labor market as resulting 
11 an interaction between the characteristics of the environment and 
iriety of demographic, economic, social, and attitudinal characteristics 
the individual. Each study seeks to identify those characteristics 
b appear to be most important in explaining variations in several^ 
Drtant facets of labor market experience: labor force participation, 
uployment experience, and various types of labor mobility. Knowledge 
bhis kind may be expected to make an important contribution to our 
2rstanding of the way in which labor markets operate and thus to e 
Pul for the development and implementation of appropriate labor market 
Lcies . 


For each of the four population groups described above, a national 
Dability sample of the nonins titutional civilian population has been 
m by the Bureau of the Census. Members of each sample are 
/eyed periodically for five years. According to fesentplans ,the 
b round of interviews will occur in 1971 for the two male groups, in 
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1972 for the older group of women, and in early 1973 for the younger 
group of women. Reports on the first survey of the young men ( Career 
Thresholds , Volume I, 1969), the first and second surveys of the older 
men T The~Pre -Retirement Years , Volumes I and IX, 1968 and 1970), and the 
first survey of the older of the two groups of women ( Dual Careers , 
Volume I, 1970) have already been published. A report on the first 
survey of the young girls is expected to be available by the end of this 
year. 


The present report, the second in the series on the young men, 
summarizes some of the findings of the second round of interviews with 
that cohort that were conducted in the autumn of 1967. Based exclusively 
on tabular data, its primary purpose is to describe the magnitude and 
patterns of change that occurred in the educational and labor market 
status of the youth during the 12-month period between the first and 
second surveys. More intensive analyses of the data will be made at a 
later date, but the unique nature of some of the data already available 
has argued for its immediate publication. 


Both the overall study and the present report are the product of 
the joint effort of a great many persons, not all of whom are even known 
to us. The research staff of the Center has enjoyed the continuous 
expert and friendly collaboration of personnel of the Bureau of the Census, 
which, under a separate contract with the Department of Labor, is 
responsible for developing the samples, conducting all of the interviews, 
processing the data, and preparing the tabulations we have requested. 


We are especially indebted to Daniel Levine, Chief of the Demographic 
Surveys Division for his cooperation and advice; and to Marie Argana, 

Chief of the Longitudinal Surveys Branch, who has been int ima tely involved 
in and has made substantial contributions to the project from its 
inception. We wish also to acknowledge our indebtedness to Rex Pullin 
and his staff of the Field Division, who were responsible for the collectio: 
of the data; to David Idpscomb and his staff of the Systems Division for 
editing and coding the interview schedules; and to Robert Bartram, Richard 
Bartlett, Robert Goodson, and their associates for the computer work. 


The advice and counsel of many persons in the Department of Labor 
have been very helpful to us both in designing the study and in 

f ^ ndingS ‘ Without in any way implicating them in 
esnpMnii v e +v! GienC +^ S ^ exist in report, we wish to acknowledge 
0 A 6 a o . th6 5°o tinU ° US interest and support of Howard Rosen, Director 
bv and Developraent and the valuable advice provided 

the Office of n 6 Jaeo13 Schiffman, who, as our principal contacts in 
the outset. f R h and development, have worked closely with us from 
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CHAPTER ONE* 


CHANGES IN SCHOOL ENROLLMENT STATUS 


INTRODUCTION 

How much change occurs during the course of a year in the educational 
labor market status of young men? To what extent do they leave or 
urn to school, move into or out of employment, change jobs, and modify 
ir educational goals? How do the youths who make these changes differ 
n those who do not? This report is addressed to questions such as 
se. 

In the autumn of 1966, interviews were conducted with a national 
bability sample of about 5,000 young men in the civilian, 
institutional population who were then between 14 and 24 years of ^ 
--the initial stage of a five-year longitudinal study of the cohort, 
results of that survey, designed to set the stage for the longitudinal 
lysis to follow, have been reported in the first volume of this series . i 

second round of interviews with the same young men was carried out 
months after the first--in the fall of 1967 . Of the 5,23^ members of 
sample interviewed in 1966 , only 433 (8.4 percent) were not 
interviewed in 1967 . The attrition was this high only because of & 
ision to forego interviewing men entering the armed services until 
h time as they return to civilian life. Actually the noninterview 
e attributable to refusals and inability to locate respondents was 
y- 3 .I percent of the original sample. The extent to which these 
es varied according to certain economic and social characteristics 
the respondents in the original sample is shown in Appendix Table A-l. 

The present document, based on the first and second interviews , is 
ended simply as a progress report on the longitudinal study. Its 
pose is to describe the magnitude and the patterns of change that 
e occurred during the one-year period in the school activities, 
plans , and the labor market status of members of the sample and in 
tain other characteristics that have an important effect on these 
ensions of behavior. 


* This chapter was written by Jack A. Meyer. 

1 For a description of the sample design, see Appendix C» 

2 Herbert S. Parnes, Robert C. Miljus, Ruth S. Spitz, and 
ociates, C areer Thresholds: A L ongitudinal Study °P E X ? n t r , 
or Market Experience of Male Youth 14 to 24 Years of Age, Vo • 

Ohio State University,' Center for Human Resource ^search, 1909 ) . itsaa 
ume henceforth will he referred to as Career Threshol Jm ° * ^ 



The remainder of this chapter deals with various movements into and 
out of the formal school system and between levels of that system 
(e.g,, high school to college) and examines several important correlates 
of school enrollment in the two years, Chapter 2 describes the changes 
in labor force and employment status between the two surveys and explores 
in particular their relation to changes in school enrollment and marital 
status, Chapter 3 continues the analysis of mobility with an examination 
of movement among employers , occupations , and geographic areas . Chapter t 
considers changes that occurred between 1 966 and 1967 in the educational 
aspirations of high school students and relates these to several variables 
which generally are believed to condition school achievement goals. 

Finally, Chapter 5 summarizes the major findings and discusses possible 
policy implications. 


II COMPARATIVE SCHOOL EHKOLIMEHT STATUS 

For a variety of reasons — including public concern for ways of 
reducing poverty and youth unemployment--understanding why some youngsters 
stay in school while others do not is an important topic for inquiry. 

Conceptual Framework 


School attendance is affected by a wide variety of factors which 
often interact with each other in complex ways. While this interaction 
impedes identification of clear causal relationships, it is still useful 
o specify the variables which are expected to have independent effects 
opping out of and returning to school. Past research and a priori 
reasoning suggest that school enrollment is affected by the following 
ac ors: a young man's socioeconomic background and the income of his 
family; his expectations, aspirations, and abilities; the nature of the 
e + + Ca *? nad snvironment available to him; and the availability of 
attractive alternative uses of time, such as gainful employment. 3 

related +!j 0 o I ' 3 - be expe ? ted that educational attainment is positively 
abilities and 1 ^ 01 " 10 n tatUSj t0 eduGati °nal goals, expectations and 
However it ^ ^ of ed ^ional services available. 

year-to-vear Chanel & 1 ^ SS What relationa hip to expect between 

time. Does an^S ed ^ catl °nal attainment and alternative uses of 
young people out or r ® munerative e^ployttent opportunities lure 

parXtSe weekend *2° 0l? d ° SUCh OEPortuaitlM make possible 

J > vacation work and thus enable lower-class youths 


a special ^schoofsurve^has geneiatefintell^ 51 ^ 1 " J eported here > 
■best scores for the res-nrmdAv,^ j era . d intelligence and achievement 

scWis they JSIT** f. thB ***** ° f the M « h 

report and in later regular reports. ^ b US6d ln & forthcomin g special 
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o otherwise might drop out to remain in school? Over the course of 
e longitudinal study, we hope to provide answers to questions such as 
ese. In the remainder of this section we examine the magnitude of 
opping out of and returning to school along with several important 
rrelates of such change. 

hool Dropout and Retention Rates 

Considering only those who remained in the sample from one year to 
e next, high school dropout rates for white and black? youngsters in 
e one-year period were 5 and 7 percent, respectively. 6 In absolute 
rms, this amounts to about 303,000 white and 66,000 black high school 
spouts. These numbers would almost certainly have been larger, and 
e difference between white and black youth wider, had we been able to 
interview in 1967 all of the respondents who were interviewed in 1966.7 


4 Empirical evidence supports the former hypothesis; see William 
Bowen and T. Aldrich Finegan, The Economics of Labor Force Participation 

rinceton, New Jersey: Princeton' University" Press , 1969), pp. 445-51. 

5 At the expense of some accuracy, we are using the term n black" 
roughout this report to refer to the group now referred to in U. S. 

✓eminent reports as "Negro and other races." In official data on the 
Lted States labor force, this category includes such groups as 

iians, Chinese, and Japanese, as well as Negroes. However, since Negroes 
istitute over 90 percent of the total category, their characteristics are, 
and large, the characteristics of' the total; and it is generally understood 
it data on "Negro and other races" are descriptive of Negroes, but not, for 
ample , of Chinese -Americans . Our data are classified into the two color 
>ups in the same way as the official data, but the interpretations that 
aid in any case be drawn are made more explicit by referring in tables, 
well as in the text, to all those who are not Caucasian as "blacks." 

6 These rates, unadjusted for attrition from the sample, are based 
the number of young men in grades 9 through 12 at the time of the first 
rvey. 

7 The dropout rates presented here doubtless underestimate the rates 
it would emerge if we had interviewed everyone in 1967. Of the high school 
idents who left the sample, l4 percent of the whites and 24 percent of the 
icks were enrolled in grades 9 to 11 in 1966 and left the sample by virtue 

joining the armed services. With rare exceptions, these men must have 
ripped out of high school. There is reason to believe that young men who 
?e unavailable to be reinterviewed had a higher dropout rate from high 
nool than those who were reinterviewed. However, assuming that those who 
re enrolled in grades 9 to 11 in 1966 and joined the armed services 
ripped out of high school, and that those who were unavailable for reinterview 
ripped out at the same rate as those who wer'e interviewed in 196 ? > the high 
nool dropout rates for whites and blacks become 5.7 percent and 8.5 percent, 
spectively. For the same reason, attrition biases our estimates of other 
ipout and matriculation rates. However, since the attrition rates are 
ill, these biases are not great. 
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In part the higher dropout rates of black youth are attributable to 
differences between blacks and whites in socioeconomic status, a matter 
that will be discussed more fully below. An additional explanation, 
however, is that black youth tend to be older than white youth for a 

grade in school, and dropout rates are positively correlated with 



Several other patterns of change in school enrollment are worth 
describing, yet it should be kept in mind that the exclusion from the 
data of those who entered the armed forces between the two survey dates 
results in an understatement of national dropout rates and an overstatement 
of retention rates. Considering only those twelfth graders in 1966 who 
were reinterviewed in 1967, 64 percent of the whites but only 38 percent 
of the blacks were enrolled in school at the time of the second survey. 
While a few were repeating the twelfth grade, the vast majority of these 
men were in college. 

At the same time, of young men enrolled in college in 1966 and 
interviewed in both years, 15 percent of the whites (424 thousand) and 
12 percent of the blacks (20 thousand) left college without receiving 
a bachelor's or higher degree. ^ However, about two-thirds of the young 
men who dropped out of college between the two surveys expect to return 
to college in the future. Roughly three-fourths of these say they will 
do so either this year or next, while one-fourth report indefinite plans. 

Of those young men interviewed in both years who were not enrolled 
in school in 1966, about 5 percent of the whites (approximately one 
quarter of a million) and 3 percent of the blacks (about 23,000) were 
in school at the time of the 1967 survey. One-fourth of the whites 
returned to high school and three-fourths entered college, while about 
three-tenths of the blacks returned to high school and seven-tenths 
entered college. In both color groups, approximately one in ten of 
those who returned to school were college graduates pursuing graduate work. 


8 See Fames, et al . , Career Thresholds , Vol. I, p. 22. 

9 While we do not know the exact number, undoubtedly some of these 
young men left college upon completion of less-than-baccalaureate programs. 

10 Since most of the returnees entered college, it is hardly 
surprising to find that about three-fifths of them were 21 to 25 years 
old in 1967. One-fifth were 19 to 20 years of age, while the remaining 
fifth were 15 to l8 years of age. 



dates of Dropping out of, Staying in, and Returning to School 


Dropping out of high school As expected, high school dropouts^ 
to come from families of lower socioeconomic status than the families 
ose who remain in school (Table l.l).-^ While we do not know at 
time what the independent effects of each factor may be, it is clear 
dropping out of school is associated with low family income, being 
d in broken homes, having a father with less than a high school 
ma, possessing meager information about occupations 13 (at least for 
s), and having poor access to newspapers, magazines, and libraries. ^ 


Controlling for these variables has a considerable effect on the 
color difference in dropout rates (Table l.l). Specifically, in 
ies with incomes less than $6,000, a larger proportion of blacks 
of whites remained in school, while the opposite is true of young 


11 Because of the way in which the data were tabulated, "dropouts" 
efined differently here than in the previous section in which total 
school dropout rates were calculated. Specifically, in this section, 
uts do not include youth who were in the twelfth grade in 1966 but 
eft school without graduating. On the other hand, the data include 

11 number of young men who were enrolled in grades six through eight 
66 and dropped out of school. 

12 The research on the relationship between socioeconomic status 
eaving school before graduation typically has produced this conclusion, 
for example, the following: Forrest A. Bogan and Vera C. Perrella, 

of School Youth, February 1963 ," Monthly Labor Review (November 1964), 
260-68; Robert E. Herriott, Charles B, Nam, and A. Lewis Rhodes, "School 
tion by Race, Religion, and Socioeconomic Status," The Journal of Human 
roes (Spring, 1968 ) , pp. 171-90; and Lucius F. Cervantes, The Dropout : 
s and Cures (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1965 ) . 

13 The occupational information test used to measure knowledge of 
orld of work consists of three components; (l) describing the duties 

occupations; (2) knowing the amount of educational attainment typically 
ved by men in these occupations; and ( 3 ) comparing average annual 
ngs for each of eight pairs of occupations. A composite score, based 
1 three components, was computed for each respondent and has a range of 
56 . Respondents were classified into three categories: low (0-20), 
m (21-37) > and high (38-56). Composite scores are used in this report. 

14 The variable which we have labeled "exposure to reading 
ials at age 14" identifies whether the family of the respondent, 
he was l4 years old, had a library card and received newspapers 
r magazines in the home. 
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Table 1,1 


Proportion Enrolled in School in 1967 > by Selected Characteristics: 
Respondents Enrolled in Grades 6 through 11 in 1966 


r 


WHITES 

BLACKS 

Characteristic 

. 

Total number 
enrolled in 1966 
(thousands) 

Percent 
enrolled 
in 1967 

Total number 
enrolled in 1966 
(thousands ) 

Percent 
enrolled 
In 1967 

Highest year of school 
completed by father fc) 

11 years or less 

1,631 

91 

290 

91 

12 years or more 

1,989 

98 

10 4 

94 

Total or average 

3,691 

95 

436 

92 

Exposure to reading 
materials at age 14 

Had newspapers y magazines, 
library card 

2,689 

96 

205 

96 

Lacked any 1 

1,015 

92 

181 

93 

Lacked any 2 or 3 

471 

85 

315 

86 

Total or average 

4,182 

94 

703 

91 

Living arrangement at age 14 
Father and mother 

3,538 : 

95 

4i4 

92 

Mother only 

282 

86 

162 

86 

Other 

345 

88 

127 

90 

Total or average 

4,182 

94 

703 

91 

Occupational information score 
Low 

1,450 

91 

473 

89 

Medium 

1,992 

740 

95 

197 

94 

High 

95 

32 


Total or average 

1966 family income ( b ) 

! 4,182 

94 

703 

91 

Less than $3,000 

230 

83 

212 

90 


?3,ooo-?5,999 

694 

91 

246 

92 


|>6,000 or more 

3,038 

! 96 

204 

93 

Total or average 

3,960 

94 

661 

92 


(a) Includes only respondents living with father during survey week and/or at age lh, 

(b) Includes only respondents living with family members other than wife, 

NOTE: For general notes on interpretation of tables see Appendix A. 
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men in families with higher incomes. Of course, the median family income 
of whites in the category "$6,000 or more" is undoubtedly much higher 
than it is for blacks. Hence, this latter difference is attributable, 
at least in part, to the crudeness of the income categories. This same 
classification problem interferes with interpretation of the relationship 
between the probability of remaining in high school and father's education. 
Black men with fathers in the category of 11 or fewer years of education 
are probably less well educated than their white counterparts. Therefore, 
it is especially noteworthy that the same proportion (91 percent) of both 
white and black youth with fathers in that educational attainment category 
remained in school between 1966 and 1967. Thus, the higher overall rate 
of dropout among black youngsters is in large measure attributable to 
their poorer position in the socioeconomic hierarchy. Controlling for 
various measures of socioeconomic status, black youth frequently are at 
least as likely as their white counterparts to remain in high school. 

Transition from high school to college At the end of 12 years of 
schooling there is a sharp break in retention within the formal system 
of education. Of the young men interviewed in both years who were high 
school seniors in 1966, only 64 percent of the whites and 38 percent of 
the blacks were in school at the time of the second interview (Table 1 . 2 ).-*-^ 
Furthermore, the systematic relationship between movement to college and 
various measures of family background, income, and knowledge is much 
stronger in this instance than in the case of dropping out of high school. 
While the number of sample cases is often too small to permit confident 
estimates for youth in certain categories, transition from high school 
to college bears a strong positive correlation to father's education, 
exposure to reading materials at age l 4 , occupational information score, 
and (at least in the case of whites) family income. As stated previously, 
there is considerable intercorrelation among these variables; we shall 
be interested in exploring at some future time whether occupational 
I information and access in the home to reading material have independent 
influences on going on to college. 

! Finally, it is clear that the intercolor difference in the probability 

i of going to college is far greater than the difference in the probability 
j of remaining in high school. What is more important, whereas the latter 
j difference, as has been noted, is frequently eliminated or even reversed 

■ when socioeconomic status is controlled, this is by no means true of the 

' black-white difference in the rate of movement from high school to college. 

■ While the overall difference tends to be somewhat reduced within 

| socioeconomic categories, it remains true that in every category of 
i Table 1.2 in which there are sufficient sample cases for reliable estimates, 
far smaller proportions of blacks than of whites moved from high school 
to college. 


15 While a small proportion may have been repeating their senior 
year, most were in their first year of college in 1967. Although not precise 
we refer to these proportions as transition rates from high school to college 
The "true" rates would be smaller for the reason just given and because 
of temporary attrition from the sample of men who entered military service 
between 1966 and 1967. 


n 


r 

Table 1,2 Proportion Enrolled in College in 1967, by Selected Characteristics: | 

Respondents Enrolled in Grade 12 in 1966 j 



WHITES 

BLACKS 

Characteristic 

Total number 
enrolled in 1966 
(thousands) 

Percent 
enrolled 
in 1967 

Total number 
enrolled in 1966 
(thousands) 

Percent i 

enrolled 

in 1967 

Highest year of school 
completed by father(b) 


44 



11 years or less 

465 

59 

32 

12 years or more 

557 

79 

20 

GO 

Total or average 

1,051 

63 

86 

30 

, Exposure to reading 
materials at age 14 

Had newspapers, magazines, 





library card 

832 

71 

50 

50 

Lacked any 1 

302 

49 

4o 

38 

Lacked any 2 or 3 

45 

4o 

46 

?M 

Total or average 

1,177 

64 

138 

36 

Living arrangement at age l4 


64 

82 

40 

Father and mother 

1,057 

Mother only 

53 

77 

31 

45 

Other 

63 

62 

24 

21 

Total or average 

1,177 

64 

138 

38 

Occupational information score 




12 

Low 

137 

53 

50 

Medium 

586 

61 

58 

47 

High 

454 

72 

28 

64 

Total or average 

1966 family income ( C J 

1,177 

64 

138 

38 




15 

Less than $3,000 

39 

31 

33 

$3,000-5,999 

152 

44 

56 

57 

$6,000 or more 

867 

70 

35 

37 

Total or average 

1,060 

65 

124 

40 


(a) Includes a small number of students repeating their senior year of high school, 

(b) Includes only respondents living with father in survey week and/or at ago lh, 

(c) Includes only respondents living with family members other than wife, 















The likelihood of a youth's going to college might be expected to 
ifluenc'ed by the possibility of his attending one without incurring 
sxpense of living away from home. We hypothesized, therefore, that 
3 of transition from high school to college would be higher among 
y men residing in counties (or SMSA's) containing colleges (Table 1.3) 
be case of white youth there may indeed be such a relationship. Of 
2 living in a college community 66 percent of the 1966 high school 
ars went on to college in 1967, compared with. 62 percent of the youth 
iid not live in such close proximity to college. This difference, 
yer, is not very large and may very well not be statistically 
ificant. Moreover, there has been no control for several variables 
as family income, which we have reason to believe are intercorrelated 
proximity to college. In the case of black youth, the number of 
le eases residing in areas that do not contain colleges is boo small 
reliable analysis. 


e 1.3 Proportion Enrolled in College in 1967, by Presence of 
College 'P' in County or SMSA and Color: Respondents 
Enrolled in Grade 12 in 1966 


3sence of 
ilege in 1967 
;al labor 
rket 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Total number 
enrolled in 
1966 

(thousands ) 

Percent 

enrolled 

in 1967 

Total number 
enrolled in 

1966 

(thousands) 

Percent 
enrolled 
in 1967 

esent 

875 

66 

119 

36 

t present 

279 

62 

16 

50 

tal or average 

1,177 

64 

138 

38 


) Includes a small number of students repeating senior year of 
high school. 

) Includes two-year as well as four-year colleges , 


Returning to school With respect to the characteristics of those 
h who returned to school in 1967? once again most measures of 
oeconomic status confirm the expectation that returnees tend to come 
families with higher socioeconomic status than the families of those 
remained nonstudents (Table 1.4). 

Compared to the nonstudents, those who returned to school were more 
ly to have fathers who completed 12 or more years of school, to have 
living with both parents at age 14, to have had magazines, newspapers 
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ibrary cards in their homes at age 14, to be relatively knowledgeable 
the world of work, and to belong to families with high income in 
(whites only) . Once again, proportionately more out-of-school white 
black men 14 to 24 years of age in 1966 returned to school--5 compared 
percent . 


SUMMARY 


While almost a tenth of the youth in the 1966 sample were not 
erviewed in 1967 (8.2 and 10,0 percent of the whites and blacks, 
ctively), the principal reason was entry into the armed services. 

3.1 percent of the respondents (2.8 percent of the whites and 5.3 
nt of the blacks) were not interviewed because of their refusal to 
he interviewer or their inability to be located. Thus, the most serious 
resulting from failure to reinterview in the second year is related 
e entrance of youngsters in their late teens to the military services . 
fically, school dropout rates reported on the basis of 1966 and 1967 
are understated, and transition probabilities from high school to 
ge undoubtedly are overstated. These biases, however, are not 
antial. 

Of young men in grades 9 through 12 in 1966 who were reinterviewed 
,r later and who had not completed high school, 5 percent of the 
s and 7 percent of the blacks had dropped out of school. The higher 
for blacks was not unexpected. For one thing, a larger proportion 
acks than whites are over age for their grade level in school and 
s positively correlated with leaving school. Moreover, a much 
•r proportion of blacks than whites are members of low- income families, 
iown on the ladder of socioeconomic status, and socioeconomic status 
: a strong inverse relation with dropout rates. It is noteworthy 
when controls are introduced for socioeconomic status there are 
■al categories in which blacks were no more likely than whites (and, 

>me cases slightly less likely) to drop out of school. 

Differences by color are much more striking when considering the 
iition from high school to college. The proportion of white youth 
loved from twelfth grade in 1966 to college in 1967 was about 
MrdSj compared with only about two-fifths of the black youth, 
iver, the relationship between entrance to college and the several 
ires of socioeconomic status is more pronounced than in the case of 
ling out of high school. Finally, unlike the situation in the case 
igh school dropout rates, intercolor differences in transition rates 
high school to college remain pronounced even when socioeconomic 
is is controlled. 

The numbers of youth who returned to school between the first and 
id surveys were relatively small — 5 percent of the whites and 3 percent 
le blacks. Not only is this intercolor difference consistent with that 
i in. the case of dropout and high school-to-college transition rates, but 
measures of socioeconomic status tend to be related to this variable 
le same way as to the others . 
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CHAPTER TWO 


CHANGES IN LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


INTRODUCTION 

The persistence of high rates of unemployment among youth, 

Lcularly teenagers, has generated great concern with problems of 
stment of youngsters to the labor market. The longitudinal design 
iis study permits a careful analysis of this adjustment process, a 
iminary stage of which is covered in the present chapter. Based on 
provided in the first and second interviews, the chapter describes 
changes that occurred in the labor force participation and unemployment 
riences of -our cohort of young men between 1966 and 1967. Not only 
the young men "age" a year, but there were concomitant changes for 
of them in school enrollment and in marital status. Moreover, some 
ation in overall labor market conditions occurred during the period. 

We begin the analysis in the next section with a description of 
gross change in labor market status experienced by the young men 
le sample between the first two interviews. This is compared with 
3 -sectional data yielded by the Current Population Survey for the 
two points in time in order to assess the extent to which the 
rved longitudinal changes might have resulted from changes in the 
cmic climate between the two survey dates. In the following two 
ions, the impact on labor market status of changes in school 
llment status and marital status is examined. 

Before turning to an analysis of the data a word or two should be 
about the measures of labor force participation and unemployment 
in this chapter. In addition to conventional labor force 
icipation and unemployment rates in the survey week, we use the 
age (mean) number of weeks in the labor force and average number of 
s unemployed during the 12-month period preceding each survey, 
e mean number of weeks in the labor force for a given group of 
viduals is conceptually analogous to their labor force participation 
in a given week, the same relationship does not exist between mean 
er of weeks unemployed and the unemployment rate, since the 
ployment rate uses as its base only those persons in the labor force, 
mean number of weeks of unemployment is calculated on the basis of 
respondents. From some points of view, it is more appropriate to 
what proportion of weeks in the labor force were spent in unemployment, 
a measure is included in some of the tables. Finally, in the first 
e in the chapter we have shown a fourth measure of unemployment: 
s unemployed in 1967 per individual who experienced one or more weeks 
nenployment in that year. This measure of average duration provides 
insight into the character of the unemployment experienced. 
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Substantial increases in intensity of labor market activity occurred 
among the young men between the dates of the first two surveys , The 
longitudinal data reveal that participation rates for whites and blacks 
were respectively 5.6 and 7.2 percentage points higher in 1967 than in 
1966 (Table 2 . 1 ). All three age categories experienced increases, but 
the most dramatic shift occurred among youngsters who were 15 to 18 
years old in 1967. Among whites, the average number of weeks in the 
labor force during the 12 -month period preceding the 1967 interview was 
3.2 weeks greater than the average reported the year before. For blacks, 
the means for the two years reflect an increase in the second year of 
nearly one month ( 3-6 weeks). 

Variation in the measures of unemployment is not nearly so 
consistent as the pattern of change in participation rates and mean weeks 
in the labor force. Among whites , survey week unemployment rates 
( 7.0 percent in both years) and mean weeks unemployed ( 2.5 in 1966 and 
2.6 in 1967) demonstrate relative stability in unemployment experience 
for the total cohort, but there were important differences across age 
categories. In the face of a 2.7 percentage point decline in the rate 
between 1966 and 1967 for youth 19 to 20 years of age, slight increases 
took place in the youngest and oldest age groups. On the other hand, 
while the survey week rate increased between the interview dates for 
the group most susceptible to unemployment— that is, youngsters 15 to 18 
years old — there was a sharp decline in the percentage of weeks in the 
labor force that were spent in unemployment— 14. 5 percent of weeks in 
the 12 months prior to the 1966 interview, compared to 7*8 percent in 
the following 12 months. The reason for this substantial difference 
between the behavior of the current unemployment rate and the rate over 
the 12 -month period is not clear. 

In the case of black youth in the sample, with the exception of 
those 19 to 20 years old, survey week unemployment rates increased 
between 1966 and 1967 (Table 2 . 1 ), Black youngsters 15 to 18 years of 
age experienced a change similar to that experienced by their white 
counterparts. That is, while the survey week rate rose, the proportion 
of weeks in the labor force spent in unemployment dropped significantly, 
from 20.4 percent in 1966 to 11. 9 percent in 1967. Blacks in the two 
older age categories apparently experienced somewhat more unemployment 
relative to whites in the second year than in the first — at least this 
is indicated by year-to-year variation in the survey week unemployment 
rate, in mean weeks unemployed, and in the average number of weeks 
unemployed for those who experienced some unemployment. 

The increase in labor supply and the change in unemployment 
experience over the one-year period, although substantial, are certainly 
not surprising. The results of several demographic surveys, including 
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the initial survey of this same sample of young men, 1 firmly establish 
that age is strongly associated with labor force participation and 
unemployment among young men in their teens and early twenties . The 
patterns of change that have been observed between the two survey dates 
provide a clear manifestation of an "age effect," whether it be the res^t 
of leaving school, becoming eligible for additional jobs under child laboi 
laws, or acquiring additional knowledge, experience, and maturity. For 
example, the observation that 15 to 18 year old boys experienced the 
largest increases in participation rates is consistent with the finding 
that in 1966 the rate at which participation rates increased with age 
was greatest among boys 14 to 17 years old. In 1966, the difference in 
participation rates between l4 to 15 and 16 to 17 year old boys was 
larger than the difference between any other consecutive age categories 
(Table 2.2). In addition, the longitudinal observation that 19 to 20 
year old men experienced the largest decrease (or smallest increase) 
in unemployment rates is consistent with the cross-sectional data in 
Table 2.2 which show that in 1966 the continuous decline of unemployment 
rates with age was most precipitous between the groups 18 to 19 and 
20 to 21 years of age. 


Table 2.2 Labor Force Participation and Unemployment Rates in 
1966, by Age in 1966: Respondents 14-24 Years of 
Age in 1966 Survey 


1 

Total 

Labor force 

Total number 

Unemployment 

number 

participation 

in labor force 

rate in 1966 

(thousands) 

rate 

in 1966 (thousands) 

PPM 

3,697 

42 

1,560 

15.6 

HjsiBfl 

3,584 

61 

2,198 

13.1 

3,054 

74 

2,253 

8.6 

22-24 
Total or 

2,301 

3,451 

82 

93 

1,894 

3,201 

3.2 

1.6 

average 

16,087 

' 69 

11,107 

7-5 


Change in Labor Market Conditions, I966-I967 

before attributing the observed changes in labor market 
een 1966 and 1967 primarily to an "aging" of the sample by 01 
°ssary to inquire to what extent they may merely reflect 
economic conditions between the two years. Since int® 1 
1 October and November of each year, it is possible 
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pare the experiences of respondents in the National Longitudinal 
j-eys (LGS) at two points in time with cross-sectional data on 
?hly comparable age groups collected as part of the Current 
ilation Survey (CPS). An examination of the results of the CPS 
/eys for October 1966 and October 1967 reveals that among both 
iks and whites participation rates and unemployment rates were 
ier in the latter year (Table 2.3)* However, the data also show 
stantial differences in the pattern of change between students and 
students. While the participation rates of students increased, 
se of nonstudents decreased; and increases in unemployment rates 
e greater among students than nonstudents. The data also show that 
reases in unemployment were particularly noticeable among blacks. 

In any case, the GPS data indicate that the impact of changes in 
or market conditions on participation can account for only a small 
ction of the total longitudinal change. For whites, CPS rates 
reased by 0.8 percentage points while the observed longitudinal 
rease was 5.8 percentage points. Among blacks the increases were 
and 7.2 percentage points, respectively. Among the youngest cohort 
each sample the difference between longitudinal change and that 
lected by the CPS was even more substantial ( Appendix Table A-2). 
whites 15 to 18 years old the observed longitudinal change was 
percentage points whereas the CPS rate for white youth l4 to 17 
rs old increased by only about 1 percentage point. Among blacks in 
se age categories the longitudinal increase amounted to 9.2 
centage points whereas the CPS change was 3 points , 

The almost universal increases in unemployment evidenced by the 
data imply that if unemployment decreases as a result of aging the 
1 effect of this phenomenon may not be apparent in the longitudinal 
a. The fact is that the longitudinal data are more likely to show 
reases in unemployment or to show increases of a much smaller 
nitude than the CPS data reflect. We conclude, therefore, that 
■ changes in labor market status measured by the longitudinal study 
ween the 1966 and 19^7 surveys are not likely in any substantial 
;ree to be simply a reflection of changes in the economic climate 
ween the two dates. Father, they reflect changes in the characteristics 
the respondents that affect their employment prospects. 


2 In the first report, Career Thresholds , Vol. I, Appendix E, 

229-41, it was shown that estimates of labor force participation and 
mployment rates derived from LGS differed substantially from CPS 
imates . Somewhat different questions and probes, definitions, and 
ling were implicated in the 1966 discrepancy. On the other hand, by 
ober 1967 , the CPS definitions had been modified and were identical 
those used in the LGS, and possible "first interview" bias presumably 
her no longer existed or should have been considerably reduced (Ibid., 

231 and n.4) . Thus, it is of more than passing interest to note that 
iy of the same CPS-IGS differences by age and color in 1966 continued 
hold in 1967 ( Appendix Table A-3)* While there are slight age 

Terences and while attrition from the IGS may have biased the estimates 
ewhat , there is now stronger evidence that labor force participation ra es 
m the two sources are related to first-hand versus second-hand responses, 
the CPS, one family member (usually the housewife) generally answers or 
>ryone: in the IGS, each respondent answers for himself. 
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Table 2.3 I^bor' Force Participation Rate and Unemployment Rate According to Current Population 
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iparative School Enrollment Status 


Since school attendance absorbs both time and energy, changes in 
tool enrollment status should have a major bearing on labor force 
ticipation, The longitudinal data support this expectation. The 
■gest increases in survey week participation rates occurred among 
,h white and black youth who left school between the two surveys 
ible 2.4), Moreover, with the exception of those who were 15 to 18 
irs of age in 19&7 ^nd of blacks who were 19 to 20 years old, 
mgsters who left school experienced the greatest increase in mean 
sks in the labor force during the 12 months preceding each survey, 

;se exceptions, incidentally, are important, for they manifest an 
larent "age effect" on participation separate from the influence of 
tool enrollment. Indeed, the fact that with rare exceptions 
'ticipation rates and average weeks in the labor force rose for all 
.egories of the total cohort between 1966 and 1967 suggests that 
.uration itself makes a difference in the gainful activities of male 
ith. 

While substantially increased participation in the labor force is 
be expected when young men leave school, it is not clear whether to 
ject an accompanying increase or decrease in unemployment. On the one 
id, the youth who is no longer in school generally has fewer constraints 
>n his availability for work. Moreover, tight labor market conditions 
luce some youngsters to leave school. On the other hand, employment 
)blems are frequently encountered by those just entering the labor 
rce. The data indicate that the influence of the latter phenomenon 
overall unemployment is outweighed by other factors (Table 2.5). In 
sry instance where there are sufficient sample cases to warrant a 
isonably confident inference, leaving school between the surveys is 
soeiated with a substantial decline in unemployment. To illustrate, 
ong boys 15 to 18 years old in 1967, survey week unemployment rates 
flined between 1966 and 1967 from 24.1 to 11.8 percent for blacks and 
am 12.5 to 7.1 percent for whites. Thus, however severe the problems 
transition from school to work, it is interesting that the likelihood 
finding a job for those who wanb it is greater once the youth has 
ft school than while he is still enrolled. 

It is interesting to inquire whether there is any relationship 
tween a high school student's employment experience and his prospects 
r employment upon leaving school. By classifying the respondents 
0 left school between the two surveys according to their labor force 
atus in 1966, it is possible to shed some light on this question, 
oking only at the school leavers who were nonmarried in both years, 
e longitudinal data indicate quite dramatically the importance of 
flier labor force experience (Table 2.6). Of the white youngsters 
to 18 years of age who were outside the labor force in 1966 fully 
.6 percent were unemployed at the time of the second survey, in 
ntrast with only 3-1 percent of those who were in the labor force at 
e time of the first interview when they were still students . 
employment rates among blacks the same age were somewhat higher than 
ong whites, but basically the same relationship is evident. 
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Age tn 1967 and comparative 
school enrollment 

1966 and 1967 

Total 

Survey week participation rate 

Mean weeks in 

labor for-:* 

number 

(thousands) 

1966 



1966 

1967 

■ 2211*1 

nsi 


WHITES 


15 to 18 years 








In school both years 

4,840 

44.9 

52.3 

+7.4 

21.7 

24.2 

+ 2.5 

In scnool 190 b , out 19b? 

618 

63.4 

87.0 

+23.6 

29.7 

35.7 

+ 6.0 

Out of school both years 

404 

86.1 


+ 1.5 

33.3 

43.3 

+ 10.0 

Total or average ^ 

5.903 

49.9 

58.6 

+ 8.7 

23.5 


+ 3+3 

19 to 20 years 








Ir school both years 

1 ,125 

54.3 

56.2 

+ 1.9 

28.8 

28.8 

0*0 ! 

In school 1966 , out 1967 

261 

70.5 

87.7 

+ 17.2 

35.2 

39.3 

+4,1 

Out of school both years 

882 

93.6 

92.5 

-1.1 

42.9 

45.4 

+2.5 

Tntal or average ^ 

2,321 

72.2 


+1 6 

35-2 

3 6.6 

+1,4 

21 to 25 years 








In school both years 

828 

58.3 

65.7 

+ 7.4 

32.9 

31.1 

-1 -ft 

In school 196 b* tut 1967 

420 

70.5 


+27.5 

36.8 

39.8 

+3.0 

Out of school both years 

3.256 

98,3 

98.6 

+ 0.3 

48.1 

49.7 

+1 .6 

Total or average ^ 

4,66l 

88.8 

92.5 

+3.7 

44.3 

45.5 

+1.2 


BLACKS 

19 to 18 years 








In school both years 

696 

42.4 

50.1 

+7*7 

18.6 

21.0 

+2.4 

In scnool 1966 , out 1967 

130 

63.8 

84.6 

+20.8 

24.4 

29.3 

+4.9 

Out of school both years 1 

103 

-s- 

ir\ 

CO 

89.3 

+3.9 

27.6 

40.7 

+13-1 

Total or average^ 

940 

50.7 

59.8 

+9.1 

20.6 

24.4 

+ 3.8 

19 In 20 years 








In school both years 

69 

37.7 

44.9 

+7.2 

19.3 

22.7 

+3 4 

In school 1966 , out 1967 

22 

52 2 

100 0 


31.6 

32,2 

+ 0.6 

, Out of school both years 

162 

91.4 

96.3 

+ 4.9 

43.7 

43.7 

+2.0 

Total or averagi^ a ^ 

357 

73.1 

81,0 

+7.9 

3^.1 

38. 0 

+1 + 9 

21 tn 25 years 








In school both years 

65 

76.6 

89,1 

+12,5 

33-2 

39-5 

+6.3 

In school 1966 , out 1967 

24 

54.2 

100.0 

+45.8 

28.4 

36.5 

+8,1 

Out of school both years 

541 

95.4 

97.1 

+1*7 

45.5 


+3+3 

Total car average^ 

659 

92.2 

96.2 

+ 4.0 

43.4 

47.4 

+4.0 


(a^ Includes respondents enrolled In 1967 but not In 1966 not shown separately. 
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Table 2.5 


Selected iteasures of Unemployment Experience . i960 and 1967 , by Ag* in 1967 
Comparative School Enrollment Status 1966 and 1967* and Color Respondents 

15 to 25 Years of Age 


l ,gc iji 1-967 and comparative 
school enrollment, 1966 

Total n limber in labor 

ftircr , survey week 
( thousands ) 

Survey ueek unemployment 
rate 

Weeks unemployed as percent 
of weeks in labor force 

mu ijQ{ 

lyuh | 

1967 

1966 

1967 

1967 minus 
1966 

1966 

1967 

1967 minus ! 

I960 


WHITES 1 

5 to 18 years 









In school both years 

2,172 

2,530 

14.0 

16.2 

+2.2 

15 7 

7-9 

"7.3 

In school 19^6, out 1967 

592 

538 

12.5 

7.1 

-5.4 

12.8 

7.3 

-5.5 

Out of school both years 

3 j *B 

354 

8.9 

Q .8 

-0.1 

0.9 

7.6 

-1 - 

( a ) 

Total or average' 

>,991 

3,456 

13.4 

13.8 

+0 • 4 

14. b 

7.8 

-0.7 

L9 to 20 years 








-10.8 

In school both years 

611 

632 

14.2 

10.1 

-4.1 

14.6 

3.8 

In school 1966, out 3967 

184 [ 

229 

6,0 

2.6 

-3.4 

8.2 

3.8 


Out of school both year* 

<i26 

816 

3.3 

l.l 

-2.4 

5.4 

4.0 

-1 .4 

Total or average^ ® 

1.675 

1,714 

7.6 

4.9 

-2.7 

9-7 

3.3 

-L.u 

21 tn 2b years 









In school both yc ur 1* 

482 

545 

3.1 

4.5 

+1.4 

7.6 

2.6 

-4.0 

In school 19 66, out 1967 

296 

411 

5.5: 

6.6 

+1.1 

4.6 

3.3 

-1..? 

Out of school both years 

3 ,20*1 

3,208 

1.6 

1.2 

-0.4 

1.2 

2.4 

+1 .2 

Total or average 

4 ,137 

4,311 

2.0 

2.2 

+0.2 

2 5 

2,6 

+0.1 



BLACKS 

15 to 18 years 

In school both years 

295 

349 

19.3 

15.7 

"3.6 

23 1 

11.4 

-11, r t 

In school 1966, out 1967 

83 

110 

24.1 

11.8 

-12.3 

21.7 

11.6 

-10.1 

Out of school both years 

88 

92 

15.9 

16.3 

+0.4 

10.5 

14.3 

4 3,8 

t a ) 

Total or average 

i|?6 

562 

19 5 

22 9 

+3.4 

20.4 

11.9 

-0 b 

19 to 20 years 




16,1 


10,4 

12.8 


In school both years 

26 

31 

23.1 

-7.0 

*-2 . 4 

In school 1966, out I96Y 

12 

21 

16.7 

14 .3 

-2.4 

19.0 

8 1 

-10.9 

Out of school both year3 

148 

151 

9.4 

10.6 

+1.2 

4.3 

11 . 0 

+7 . 3 

Total or average ^ 

188 

210 

11.3 

11.3 

0,0 

6.9 

11.3 

+4 , 4 

21 to 25 years 




1.8 

+1.8 


„ 


In school both years 

49 

57 

0,0 

7.2 

0.1 

-1 . 1 

In school 1966, out- 1967 


24 

18.2 

12.3 

-5*7 

0.0 

7.1 

+7 .1 

Out of school both years 

919 

546 

3.0 

4.8 

KL.8 

2.0 

3.9 

1 n • y 

Total or average 

590 

6l6 

3.1 

4.9 

+1.8 

2.? 

4.2 

+1,9 


a) Totals include respondents enrolled in 1967 but not m 1966 not shown separately. 
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School in 196b but Wot in 1967 


1966 labor 
force status 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Labor force 
participation 
rate , 1967 

— 

Unemployment 

rate, 1967 



WHITES 


In labor force 

357 

88.9 

3.1 

Out of labor force 

218 

81.3 

15.6 

Total or average 

575 

86.0 

7.5 


BLACKS " 

In labor force 

81 

92.0 

8.8 

Out of labor force 

46 

71.4 

18.5 

Total of average 

127 

84.5 

11.8 


Comparative Marital Status ^ 

There is good a priori reason to believe that changes in marital 
status may be systematically associated with changes in the extent of 
labor force participation and unemployment. Cross-sectional data suggest 
that controlling for school enrollment and age, the chances of a married 
man Jjeing in the labor force are substantially greater than for a single 
man. Marriage and attendant responsibilities may place financial and 
other pressures on a young man who otherwise might be inclined not to 
^ tlie labor market. Moreover, the decision to marry may 
e e in luenced by the security of a job and of a steady source 


who fi.L °^ e rwise noted, the term "married" refers to respondents 

who Zl never 1^/5* PreSerlt - "*->n.am e 4” refers to respondents 
absent. 6 J lvorce< *> separated, widowed, and married, wife 


pp. 392-93 K 13^ PnvI e ^ a;n, -p 16 Eco nomics of Labor Force Participation , 
541 56 j 62-64 . ~ 13 * S> career Thresholds . Vol. nrf: 
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Since marital status is correlated with school status and age — 
tors which independently influence participation and employment 
mces — it is necessary to control statistically for these variables, 
s leaves us with a single subset of the sample for which we have a 
'ficient number of cases for arriving at a reasonably confident 
iclusion: youth 21 to 25 years of age who were out of school in both 
irs. Among them there is no evidence of any substantial effect of 
ihange in marital status on the extent of labor market activity 
Lble 2.7). True, youth in both color groups who married between the 
;es of the two surveys5 experienced a somewhat greater increase in 
*vey week labor force participation rates and in mean number of weeks 
the labor force during the respective 12-month periods than their 
mterparts who were married in both years, but the differences are 
•y small. 

What is far more interesting about the data in Table 2,7 is that 
i youth who were nonmarriecL at the time of both surveys had much 
rer rates of labor force activity in both years than either those 
) were married in both years or those who married between the dates 
the first and second surveys. To state this in another way, of the 
mg men under consideration who wereronmarried at the time of the 
)6 survey, the subset who were destined to be married during the 
suing year had rates of labor force activity at the time of the first 
rvey that were well above the rates of those who were to remain 
^married. Thus, the observed cross-sectional relationship between 
rital status and labor force participation may result not from the 
;t that being married induces greater labor force participation but 
am the fact that marriage is a selective process which "recruits" 
ith with characteristics that are associated with high labor force 
rticipation (e.g., good health, initiative, etc,).° On the other 
id, it may also be that over a period as short as one year the plan 
marry may exert a positive influence on labor market activity. 
rialXy, to the extent that being married actually causes higher rates 
labor force activity, one might expect to note the relationship 
re strongly in cross-sectional data, since the married category 
eludes persons who have been married for substantial periods of time 
ther than for at most a year as in the data under consideration here. 


5 In Table 2.7 the data referred to actually relate to those 
o experienced any type of change in marital status between the two 
ars. However, 80 percent of the youth in this category changed 
ora nonmarried to married. 

6 Cf. Bowen and Finegan, The Economics of labor Force Participation , 
413. While Bowen and Finegan conclude that _ the "selection factor" 

the principal explanation of the association between marital status 
d labor force participation for men 25 to 54 years of age (pp. 48-49 ) , 
ey believe that for the younger males under consideration here the 
lection factor is probably not as important as the "family 
sponsibility" influence. 
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Table 2 7 Selected Measures of Labor Force Participation and Unemployment in 1966 and 1967 by Comparative 
Marital Status 1966 and 1967 „ and Color: Respondents £1 to 25 Years of Age Hot Enrolled in 

School Both Years 
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I SUMMARY 

Conceptually, changes that occur in the labor market status of a 
>up of individuals over a period of time may be explained in terms 
changes in the characteristics of the individuals or of changes in 
3 external environment. Given constant environmental conditions, 
sre is reason to expect that "aging" of the sample of youth in' this 
ady by one year between the 1966 and 1967 surveys would have the 
Feet of increasing their labor force participation and decreasing 
sir susceptibility to unemployment. Within this age group, one year 
1 make a very substantial difference, as many youth leave school, 
ire from high school to college, become legally eligible for 
iitional types of work under child labor legislation, and/or get 
tried. In addition, all of them accumulate an additional year of 
burity, knowledge, and experience which, particularly at the youngest 
e levels, frequently put the youngster over the margin of employability 
r many types of work. 

The findings of the present chapter are generally consistent with 
ese expectations, although interpretations are made somewhat more 
fficult by the fact that labor market conditions did not remain 
changed between the two survey dates, as evidenced by increasing 
bor force participation and unemployment rates registered for male 
uth 14 to 24 years of age by the CPS cross-sectional data, 
vertheless, the increase in labor force participation in the sample 
the longitudinal survey was far greater than that registered by 
e CPS, particularly in the youngest age category. Moreover, in the 
ce of increasing unemployment rates for both white and black youth 
the cross-sectional data, the unemployment rate for the whites in 
is longitudinal study remained unchanged between the two survey dates 
d. that for the blacks increased by a lesser amount than in the 
oss-sectional data. 

As might have been anticipated, the largest increases in labor 
rce participation occurred among the group who left school between 
e two survey dates. Perhaps more surprising is the fact that the 
employment rate for this group registered a substantial decline in 
e case of both whites and blacks. It is also noteworthy that among 
.ose who left school between the two surveys the 1967 unemployment 
,te was lower for those who had been in the labor force while in 
hool than for those who had not. 

Despite the pronounced relationship between marital status and 
bor force status that is observed in cross-sectional data for this 
;e group, there is no perceptible association in the present data 
tween a change in marital status and change in labor force status. 

. cannot be said whether this is because a one-year period is too 
lort for such an association to be apparent or because the 
•oss-sectional relationship is produced by the influence of a third 
it of factors on both labor force status and marital status. 
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CHAPTER THREE* 


JOB CHANGES BY OUT-OP-SCHOOL YOUTH 


It is widely recognized that young men exhibit the greatest rates of 
svement among employers, occupations, and geographic areas of any age-sex 
ohort in the population . 1 These three aspects of labor market dynamics 
re examined in this chapter. More specifically, the questions to which 
tie analysis is directed are: (l) how much of each of these types of 
nange occurs over a 12 -month period? ( 2 ) what factors distinguish 
dangers from nonchangers? and ( 3 ) what are some of the consequences of 
tie changes that occur? 


INTERFIRM MOVEMENT 


xtent of Change 


As should be expected of young men in the earliest phase of their 
ork careers, there is a large volume of job changing even during the 
ourse of a 12-month period. Of the 4.8 million young men out of school 
n both years, nearly two-fifths were employed by different firms at 
he times of the two surveys . 2 There is substantial variation in the 
mount of job changing among out-of-school youth according to age, color, 
nd occupation (Table 3.1). An inverse association between rate of job 
ovement and age was anticipated for several reasons. To begin with, 


* This chapter was written by Andrew I. Kohen. 

1 For example, see Laurence Hunter and Graham Reid, Urban Worker 
obility (Paris: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development," 
968); John B. Lansing and Eva Mueller, The Geographic Mobility of Labor 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Institute for Social Research, 1967), 
rganization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Wages and Labour 
obility (Paris: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 

965 ) ; Samuel Saben, Occupational Mobility of Employed Workers , Special 
abor Force Report No. 84 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, 
ureau of Labor Statistics, June 1967 )- 

2 This figure undoubtedly understates the total amount of movement 

mong young men during the year for two reasons. First, it refers to the 
umber of movers and not the number of moves made during the course of the 
ear. Second, just less than one-tenth of those in the 1966 sample who were 
ut of school and employed were not reinterviewed in 1967 • While many of 
hose noninterviewees entered the armed forces and would not affect our 
stimates , the remainder of the group probably contains a disproportionately 
arge number of young men who changed employers during the 12 months between 
.he survey dates. 27 



Age in 1967 and 
tvpe of occupation 
in 1966 

WIIITKJ! | 

r. — - 

Total 
number 
(thnumuuln ) 

jVnvnl 

rhmijM«rn 

•ilut 

{ * li> »n:;pjpir» ) 

Fervent 

changers 

15-20 





White-collar 


87 

n 

!i*i 

Blue-collar 

yi'i 

*)h 

M li 

68 

Service 

'18 

87 

’*» 

8, 3 

Farm 

77 

l' l l 

v’l 

!>1 

Total or average 

i , 0 . 8 :* 

‘•8 

IV'* 

(.6 

21-25 





White-collar 

018 


V) 

•ifl 

Blue-collar 

1,90b 

{<* 

\ 

80 

Service 

IK. 


f • - 

> i 

8'f 

'*.8 

Farm 

I'H 

* »* ♦ 

u 

Total or average 

8, .110 

r 

'■70 

88 

15-25 





White-collar 

1,10b 

;*U 

• 7 

Ii9 

Blue-col lar 

;\o:*i 

'i. ' 

u t». i 

'ill 

Service 

IbO 


n , 

liO 

Farm 

:*po 

tv 

1 7. 

»i7 

Total or average 

'1 ,i'i:* 

17 

1 

'ib 


(a) Includofi only ronpotult who w ctv* nupioyr-l in 1-* 
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gers (15 to 20 year olds in 1967 ) are more likely than older youth 
subject to involuntary job separation because they are, on the 
ge, less skilled and have shorter tenure. 3 Their lower skill level 
product of both the smaller number of years they could have spent in 
1 and the smaller number of years they could have spent acquiring 
e-job training (formal and informal). In addition, the younger men 
e more likely to make voluntary changes because of the lower monetary 
h costs, lower psychic costs (in terms of family responsibilities 
ocial ties to fellow workers), and uncertainty about what they 
lly desire in a job. The data in Tables 3*1 and 3.2 are consistent 
the hypothesized "age effect." For both color groups the 21 to 25 
old men are only about three-fifths as likely as those 15 to 20 
of age to have changed jobs during the period between the surveys, 
of interfirm movement are lower for the older than the younger 
within all type-of-occupation and length-of-service categories for 
comparisons can be made with confidence. 


Proportion Changing Employers between 1966 and 1967, b y 
1967 Age, Length of Service in 1966 Job, and Color: 
Respondents Not Enrolled in School in Either YearW 



WHITES 

BLACKS 

in 1967 and 
gth of service 
1966 job 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Percent 

changers 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Percent 

changers 

20 

-l-Vian 1 'V'PRT* 

704 

57 

127 

11 . 

■ess j- 

year or more 

1-2 years 

3 years or more 
■otal or average 

324 

44 r 


|| 

246 

78 

1,032 

50 

23 

53 

40 

12 

179 

65 

20 

66 

25 

n - 4- Vi 0 n ~| ttq Q Y* 

1.278 

44 

234 

42 

jCS s liiiari x ycctx 

1,817 

23 

241 

33 

_ ye tlx ui mwj. 0 

1-2 years 

3 years or more 
total or average 

TaIB 

699 

3,110 

25 

20 

32 

138 

103 

479 

33 

34 

38 

•25 

4,142 

37 

658 

45 

— 


Includes only respondents who were employed in 1966 and 196 ?- 


3 Due to a difficulty in the interview employer . 

nguish between voluntary and Voluntary separations^fro^iyo^ 

interview schedules for subsequen y treatment of employer 

nation of that aspect of int ®5' firi !‘ a x arge ly confined to variables 

*5 ^ S to^: 

.untary changers. 29 



their white counterparts to involuntary separation Decause or lower skills 
(less education and formal out-of -school training), shorter job tenure, 
and relatively greater concentration in occupation groups most subject to 
unstable employment. In addition, the intercolor difference in the 
occupational distribution of young men probably implies , ceteris paribus , 
a greater likelihood of blacks making voluntary shifts. That is, blacks 
are more heavily concentrated- -relative to whites — in the farm worker 
and nonfarm laborer categories which have been shown in at least one , 
study to exhibit comparatively high rates of voluntary interfirm movement. 

In general, the data in Tables 3*1 and 3*2 are consistent with the 
hypothesis. Overall, the proportion of black job changers was 8 percentage 
points higher than that of the white. Although the intercolor difference 
narrows with increasing age, the remaining disparity among men in their 
early twenties is not accounted for by the intercolor difference in 
occupational distribution. Rather, if the black men 21 to 25 years of 
age were distributed among the major occupation groups exactly as their 
white counterparts, the overall intercolor difference would actually be 
slightly greater. That is, the proportion of blacks who changed employers 
is at least as high as that of whites in every major occupation group and 
the difference is greatest in the white-collar category in which blacks 
are most underrepresented. Furthermore, even though black men in their 
early twenties are more likely than the corresponding group of white men 
to have been short-service workers (less than one year) on their 1966 jobs, 
this does not explain the intercolor difference in rates of interfirm 
movement. Indeed, the intercolor differential in the likelihood of 
changing employers seems to increase with tenure among men 21 to 25 years 
of age. For those with less than one year of service in 1966, the rate 
of job movement between 1966 and 1967 was actually somewhat higher for 
whites than for blacks. 

Correlates and Consequences of Change 

Training In the case of white (hut not black) men in their early 
W ^° received formal occupational training between the 
i960 and 1967 interviews were more likely than those who did not to have 
changed employers between the same two dates , although the strength of 
the association varies among the different types of training (Table 3.3). 
Moreover, the_ figures mainly reflect the positive relationship between 
training and interfirm movement for those in blue-collar jobs in 1966.^ 


4 Parnes, et al., The Pre-Retirement Years . Vol. II, p. 19. 

g ?j adl ? ates were n °t as ked about occupational training 
wSker^from S* elimnat es approximately one-third of the white-collar 
underrate ?he r^i VerS w- t 0 v be Studied ' Therefore, the data may well 
that such whitp r* 7i 10nS between changing and training to the e: 

SteScns?" Mp yees are hiBhiy iikeiy to re ° eiv ' trainine 
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is not- certain, of course, whether the direction of causation is from 
■aining to job change or vice versa. Some young men may have sought 
•aining outside the firm in anticipation of searching for a position 
sewhere. On the other hand, many job changers probably were given 
■aining in conjunction with undertaking their new assignments. 


,ble 3-3 Proportion Changing Employers between 1966 and 1967, by 

Extent and Type of Occupational Training Acquired between 
1966 and 1967, and Color: Respondents 21 to 25 Years of 
Age Not Enrolled in School in Either Year( a ) 


Extent and type 
of training 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Percent 

changers 

Total 
number 
(thousands ) 

Percent 

changers 

None 


29 

4l4 

38 

Some 

607 

1 Kg | 

52 

4o 

White-collar 

267 


16 

IT - 

Blue-collar 

230 


24 

64 

Other 

no 

|HH 

12 

33 

Total or average 

2,827 

mam 

466 

38 


[a) Includes only respondents who were employed in 1966 and 1967. 
Excludes college graduates . 


Labor force and employment experience during the year The extent 
j which the process of changing employers includes some time of 
^employment obviously depends on the reason for the change — i.e., the 
robability that an involuntary shift will involve a period of unemployment 
3 greater than the corresponding probability for a voluntary shift. In 
Idition, it is expected that the amount of time not employed during a 
jar will be greater for those who change employers than for those who 
smain with the same firm. For one thing, the process of active job 
sarch is frequently conducted while unemployed. For another, job 
ranging is more prevalent among workers in occupations and industries 
laracterized by unstable employment opportunities. 

The data in Table 3.4 are generally consistent with the hypotheses 
ivanced above. Although the relationships between labor force experience 
nd interfirm movement are stronger and more consistent among whites, they 
Iso are evident for blacks . Irrespective of color and 19 66 occupation 
roup, young men who changed employers between the survey dates experienced 
ore unemployment during the year than did those who were with the same 
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^respondents 21 to 25 Years of Ag 
in Either Year 


^ yot Enrolled in School 


Comparative job status 
and type of 
occupation in 1966 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Mean 

weeks , . 
employed' 15 ' 

Mean 

weeks . 
unemployed' 15 ' 

Mean weeks 
out of , . 

labor force 


WHITES 

Same employer 





White-collar 

652 

49,2 

0.1 

1.7 

Blue-collar . 

1,184 

48.7 

0.6 

1.8 

Total or average' 0 ' 

2,071 

49.0 

o.k 

1.7 

Different employer 





White-collar 

235 

47.2 

1.2 

1.9 

Blue-collar 

667 

45.0 

2.6 

3.6 

Total or average 

957 

45.2 

2.6 

3.° 


BUCKS 

Same employer 





White-collar 

30 

46.3 


1.6 

Blue-collar 

208 

48.7 

0,4 

2,1 

Total or average 

29*4 

48.2 

0,8 

2,1 

Different employer 





White-collar 

28 

46.7 

3.0 

1.4 

Blue-collar 

117 

43.4 

3.6 

2,2 

Total or average 

177 

44.4 

3*2 

2,2 


(a) Includes only respondents who were employed in 1966 and 1967. 

(b) Means computed from grouped data, 

(c) Total includes service and farm workers not shown separately. 
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.oyer on both dates. Time spent out of the labor force shows generally 
same relationship. Moreover, the nature of the time spent out of the 
>r force varies according to whether a young man changed employers 
„e 3 - 5 )* More than three-fourths of those who stayed with the same 
.oyer were on vacation or ill during their inactive periods, whereas 
r about one-half of those who changed jobs offered those two reasons 
their periods of inactivity. 

One other interesting aspect of the interim labor market experience 
.hese young men is the number of jobs (excluding those held at the 
; of the surveys) that they held during the year between the two 
reys. What is surprising about the data is that less than two-fifths 
;hose who held one or more interim jobs were ultimately classified 
laving made an employer change (Table 3 - 6 ) • Undoubtedly a major 
;ion of this is attributable to young men finding temporary employment 
Le on layoff from their regular jobs and to cases of "moonlighting." 
the data may also reflect the process of early experimentation in 
labor market, which very likely includes some movement whose only 
ilt is to convince young men that their initial job choices were 
id" ones. 

Wage rates It was expected that low-wage workers would have 
aer-than- average rates of interfirm movement, since it is probable 
b as compared with more highly paid workers they are both more subject 
involuntary job separations and more likely to leave a position 
jntarily. Our data are perfectly consistent with those hypotheses, 
bough the relationship appears to be stronger among blacks than among 
tes (Table 3 * 7 ). 

Despite the fact that those young men who changed employers between 
6 and 1967 experienced increases in their average hourly rate of pay, 
increases were generally smaller in absolute and relative terms than 
se received by young men who remained with the same employer. That 
not surprising considering that the group of changers includes those 
were involuntarily separated from their 1966 jobs, whose wage would 
necessarily be expected to improve with the job change, White youth 
loyed in white-collar jobs are the major exception to the generalization; 
ng them, job changers experienced hourly pay increases that were greater 
h absolutely and relatively than those going to workers who remained 
h the same employer. A plausible explanation for this exception is 
t voluntary shifts are relatively more prevalent among white-collar 
n among blue-collar employees. 


6 The inability to draw the same inference for blacks may be di, 
their different distribution among the white-collar occupations and/ 
; small sample size. 
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in Either Year'.'*' 


(Percentage distribution) 


Reason for 
periods out 
of labor force 


111 or disabled 
Couldn't find work 
Vacation 
In school 
Other (b) 

Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands) 


WHITES 


Same 

employer 


Different 

employer 


BLACKS 



Same 

employer 


Different 

employer 



(a) Includes only respondents employed in 1 966 and 1967 who were out of 
the labor force at least one week between 1966 and 1967 surveys. 

(b) Includes "in armed services," 


Table 3.6 


Proportion Employed in Different Firms in 1966 and 1967, 
by Number of Jobs Held in Interim and Color: Respondents 
21 to 25 years of Age Not Enrolled in Either Year(a) 


Number of jobs 
held between 
1966(b) an d. 
1967 jobs 


None 

1 

2 or more 
Total or average 


WHITES 

Total 


number 

Percent 

(thousands) 

changers 

2,413 

30 

519 

33 

178 

48 

3,110 

32 


BLACKS 


Total 

number 

(thousands) 


(b) Does not include' SfheldT 10 ^ in 1966 and 1967 * 

Ude jobs held in survey weeks, 1966 and 1967. 


Percent 

changers 
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I able 3.7 Median Hourly Rates of Pay in 1966 and 1967, by Comparative Job 
Status, 1966 and 1967, Type of Occupation in 1966, and Color: 
Respondents 21 to 25 Years of Age Wot Enrolled m School in 

Either Year(a) 


parative .job status 
? and 1967 and type 

>ccupation in 1966 

Total number 

1966 median . > 

1967 median, . 

Percent increase 

(thousands) 

rate of pay'”' 

rate of pay b ^ 

1966 to 1967 


WHITES 1 

respondents 

2,926 

$2.49 

$2.81 

13 

ue employer 
bite -collar 

6l4 

2.56 

2.96 

16 

Hue- collar , . 

'otal or average ) 

1,148 

2.60 

2.89 

11 

1,928 

2.57 

2.90 

13 

'ferent employer 
fhite-collar 

225 

2.35 

2.84 

21 1 

Hue- collar 
'otal or average(c) 

658 

2.45 

2.52 

3 

936 

2.37 

2.60 

10 


BLACKS 

. respondents 

475 

1.76 

2.06 

17 

le employer 

Hiite~ collar 

30 

2.33 

2.90 

24 

ilue-collar , . 

total or average^ 0 ' 

208 

1.91 

2.24 

17 

294 

1.88 

2.21 

18 

rferent employer 

Jh it e-collar 

28 

1.73 

1.94 

12 

Hue- collar . . 

total or average \ G ' 

115 

1.69 

1.85 

9 

173 

1.63 

1.88 

15 


) Includes only respondents who were employed in 1966 and 1967 as wage and salary 
workers , 

) Medians computed from grouped data. 

) Total includes service and farm workers not shovm separately. 
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of the reason for changing jobs. 7 Those who express high satisfaction 
are less likely than those who are less satisfied to be seeking alternative 
positions, to encounter alternatives which "measure up" to the current job, 
and therefore, to make voluntary moves. In addition, the highly-satisfied 
are likely to have personal and employment characteristics (e.g., highly 
educated, white-collar job) which make them less prone than the 
less -satisfied to be involuntarily separated from a job. The figures in 
Table 3.8 are consistent with the hypothesized relationship which is 
particularly pronounced among whites in white-collar jobs. 


Table 3.8 Proportion Changing Employers between 1966 and 1967, by 

Degree of Satisfaction( a ) with 1966 Job, Type of Occupation 
in 1966, and Color: Respondents 21 to 25 Years of Age 
Not Enrolled in School in Either Year(h) 


Degree of satisfaction 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

with 1966 job and type 
of occupation in 1966 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Percent 

changers 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 


Highly satisfied 





White-collar 

5^6 

19 

28 


Blue-collar 

Total or average ' c ) 

965 

33 

106 

3 } t 

1,712 

27 

171 

30 ] 

Other 





White-collar 

366 

37 

31 

52 

Blue-collar 

Total or average' 0 ) 

916 

38 

221 

37 

1,370 

37 

308 

38 

Total or average 

3,110 

32 

47 9 

38 


M J se , t ® xt fo ° tn °te ? for definition of "degree of satisfaction." 
fl ; n ° ° n ^ respondents who were employed in 1966 and 1967. 

\ ) J.otal includes service and farm workers not shown separately. 


"How L °t S f' t if faotiorl is measured by the response to the question 

it fairlv wp-n 6 vv ^ ^ ob Y ou have now? Do you like it very much, like 
the fir<?t 1S 1 e it somewhat, or dislike it very much?" Those giving 

the first response are classified as highly satisfied. 
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A second and related psychological dimension of interfirm movement 
the association between a change of employers and a change in the level 
job satisfaction. Partly on the basis of the observed relation between 
5 level of satisfaction and actual movement and partly on a priori 
jnds, we would hypothesize a positive association between interfirra 
ament and improvements in job satisfaction. In other words, if job 
nging among young men is functional, it will result in more satisfied 
iters. Moreover, since there is more movement among the 
s-than-highly-satisfied, movers are more likely than nonmovers to 
erience increased satisfaction. On the other hand, young men who 
nge jobs involuntarily may include substantial numbers who experience 
ecrease in satisfaction. Table 3.9 indicates that, generally speaking, 
ng men who change jobs are more likely than those who remain with the 
e employer to express a change in satisfaction, for better or worse. ° 
ng changers and nonchangers alike, those who express an increase in 
satisfaction far outnumber those who express a decrease. But job 
ngers are considerably more likely than nonchangers to report an 
rease in satisfaction (71 percent versus 33 percent for whites) and 
also much more likely to report a decrease in satisfaction (l6 percent 
sus 7 percent for whites). Keeping in mind that both voluntary and 
oluntary changes are included, it is encouraging that seven out of ten 
the white job changers and well over half of the black like their new 
s better than the old ones. Of course, it is possible that this simply 
lects a tendency of the respondents to rationalize the results of 
ortant decisions which they make or which are beyond their control, 
ertheless, it can also be argued that the ability to rationalize is 
elf an indication of relative psychological health. 

Length of service on 1966 job It is a well-established fact that 
! number of job changes that occur during a given period of time far 
:eeds the number of individuals who change jobs. That is, the process 
reallocating labor services among firms over the medium-run is 
:omplished by the multiple moves of a relatively small group of workers . 
obvious corollary of this phenomenon is that there should be a positive 
Lationship between the entire history of job changing and the likelihood 
recent interfirm movement. Thus, one reason that we expected young men 
;h short tenure to exhibit greater rates of interfirm movement than those 
;h longer tenure is that length of service is an inverse measure of past 
) changing. In addition, short-service employees are expected to have 
'her-than-average voluntary quit rates because (l) their economic and 
Jiopsychological equities in a job are relatively small; and (2) the 


8 Among blacks, the young men in white-collar positions are the 
errant group but the small number of sample cases prohibits any statements 
Dut whether the aberration is real or the product of sampling error. 
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m bcnooi in dinner stearw 


Comparative job status 

1966-1967 and type of 
occupation in 1966 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Percent who 
like 1967 job 
more than 

1966 job 

Percent who 
like 1967 job ; 

less than ; 1 

1966 job 



WHITES 

i 

Same employer 

652 

38 

8 

White- collar 

Blue-collar 

1,184 

30 

8 

Total or average^' 

2,071 

33 

7 

Different employer 




White- collar 

235 

72 

16 

Blue-collar 

Total or average^) 

667 

70 

13 ! 

957 

71 

16 



BLACKS 


Same employer 




White-collar 

30 

52 

19 

Blue-collar 

208 

38 

5 

Total or average^) 

294 

36 

8 

Different employer 



! 

White-collar 

28 

38 

i4 

Blue-collar ,, , 

Total or average ^ 

117 

60 

9 

177 

56 

9 


(a) Includes only respondents employed in 196 6 and 1967 , 

(b) Total includes service and farm workers not shown separately. 





early months of a job are an experimental period during which many workers 
may decide that they erred in taking the job in the first place. Furthermore, 
involuntary separations are also likely to diminish with increasing service 
since seniority is an important and pervasive criterion for determining the 
order of layoffs. The data in Table 3.10 are uniformly consistent with the 
hypo-thesis even though the range of length of service is quite small for 
young men in their early twenties . The relationship appears to be stronger 
among whites than among blacks. 9 


Table 3.10 Proportion Changing Employers between 1966 and 1967* by 

Type of Occupation in 1966, Length of Service on 1966 Job, 
and Color: Respondents 21 to 25 Years of Age Not Enrolled 
in School in Either Year( a ) 


Type of occupation 
and length of 
service , 1966 job 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Total 
number 
(thousands ) 

Percent 

changers 

Total 
number 
(thousands ) 

Percent 

changers 

Wh±“te-collar 





Less than 1 year 

399 

34 

38 

60 

1 year or more 

574 

22 

21 

29 

Blue-collar 



160 

4i 

Less than 1 year 

835 

49 

1-2 years 

662 

29 

99 

34 

3 years or more 

405 

20 

65 

27 

Total or average 

1,278 

44 

234 

42 

Less than 1 year 

1-2 years 

1,118 

25 

138 

33 

34 

3 years or more 

699 

20 

103 


(a) Includes only respondents employed in 1966 and 1967. 

(b) Totals include service and farm workers not shown separately. 


Degree of attachment to 1966 employer In the 1966 interview, 
employed young men were asked the following question: Suppose someone 

in "this area offered you a job in the same line of work you re in now. 
How much would the new job have to pay for you to be willing o a e 1 
Answers were coded in relation to current rates of pay, an respon en s 
were classified in terms of the percentage increase in rate 0 pay a 


9 As can be seen in Table 3.2, the relationship is also evident 
among teenagers . 
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between jobs. The hypothesis that mobility was related to, but nevertheless 
distinct from, degree of job satisfaction was supported. No significant 
association was observable between mobility and length of service in the 


job, primarily due to the very small possible range of job tenure among 
young men. 1 ® 


If the question involving the hypothetical job offer is in fact a 
valid measure of propensity to change jobs in response to perceived 
differentials in "net economic advantage," one would expect this measure 
of mobility to be positively related to the likelihood of voluntary job 
change. The relationship obviously would not be perfect since the 
likelihood that a worker will actually make a voluntary job change 
depends not only on his propensity to move, but also on the existence of 
opportunities to move and on those personal characteristics that determine 
(a) his knowledge of alternative jobs; (b) his initiative in pursuing the 
alternatives; and (c) his attractiveness to potential employers. 1 ! 


As a test of the hypothesized model, Table 3»H exhibits the 
relationship between our measure of mobility and the rate of actual 
interfirm movement--both voluntary and involuntary — between 1966 and 
1967. Young men who reported that they would accept the hypothetical 
job offer at a wage rate within 10 percent of their current wage are 
classified as "highly mobile," Those who reported a willingness to take 
the job for a specified rate 10 percent or more above their current rate 
of pay are classed as "moderately mobile." Those who stated that they 
would not take the job at any conceivable rate of pay are designated as 
"immobile." A systematic relationship between the 1966 measure of 
mobility and actual job movement between 1966 and 1967 exists only in 
the case of white youth employed in blue-collar jobs, among whom the 
highly mobile, the moderately mobile, and the immobile made job changes 
in the ratio of 9: 7: 5 • While the predictor variable does not perform so 
well as we would have liked, there are mitigating circumstances. Among 
blacks, small sample sizes prohibit any confident statement about the 
hypothesis. In addition, since the data do not distinguish between 
voluntary and involuntary shifts, the ability to test a hypothesis framed 
in terms of voluntary movement is impaired.-^ 


. P0 ,. Par ? eS5 ^ al - > Career Thresholds , Vol. I, pp. 149-59. It should 
^ ™ ^ ln 'this chapter, the term _ "mobility ,f is used exclusively in tta 

y. Propensity to respond to perceived pay differentials, as measured 

by the question described in the text. 


to the^roW+^e fuller description of the hypothesized model and application 
to the ^ort of young men see Parnes, et al.. The Pre-Retirement Years, 
voi. I, PP . 148-53, and Career ThresholdT ToT ." T ~ p- ' i ' kQ-gQ - 
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° f t * le model > usi *ig more appropriate data, yielded 
e u s. it can be founa in po™ OB et al. , The Pre- Retires 


S a voi:iii rsv* can be found 
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e 3-H Proportion Changing Employers between 1966 and 1967 , by 
Type of Occupation in 1966 , Degree of Mobility, and 
Color: Respondents 21 to, 25 Years of Age Not Enrolled 
in School in Either YearO 3 ) 


1 

pe of occupation 
id degree of 
bility, 1966 job 

WHIT 

ES 

BLACKS | 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Percent 

changers 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Percent 

changers 

it e- co liar 





Highly mobile 

228 

28 

7 

19 

Moderately mobile 

429 

23 

38 

58 

Immobile 

120 

29 

10 

24 ! 

Total or average 

865 

27 

59 

48 

.ue -collar 





Highly mobile 

568 

45 

89 

34 

Moderately mobile 

861 

36 

181 

36 

Immobile 

277 

25 

27 

36 

Total or average 

1,854 

36 

325 

36 

ital or average ( c ) 





Highly mobile 

842 

40 

i 113 

36 

Moderately mobile 

1,407 

32 

272 

4o 

Immobile 

437 

27 

50 

28 

Total or average 

2,926 

33 

475 

37 


) See text for definitions of degree of mobility, 

) Includes only respondents employed in 1966 and 1967 as wage and 
salary workers. 

) Total includes farm and service workers not shown separately. 











II INTRAFIRM OCCUPATIONAL MOVEMENT 


Extent and Type of Change 


An infrequently studied aspect of labor market dynamics is a change 
in occupation unaccompanied by a change of employers. l4 The only national 
data on the extent of such movement that has come to our attention is a 
study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics based on data collected in the 
Current Population Survey. According to this source the rate of intrafirm 
occupational movement over a 12 -month period is 6.9 percent for males 
20 to 24 years of age, and the rate falls consistently with age to loss 
than 1 percent among men 65 years of age and older. 5 However, over a 
similar span of time our data reveal a substantially greater amount of 
intrafirm occupational movement than the CPS data for men in the 20 to ?Ji 
year old cohort. We find a rate of 18.8 percent — more than two-and-one-half 
times as great as that indicated by the CPS (Table 3.12). This suggests 
that the phenomenon is deserving of more investigation, if only because 
there is more of it to study than previously had been thought. 

There are three major differences between the LOS and CPS data, 
other than the different dates of the surveys, 1° which should be expected 
to produce divergent estimates (in the observed direction) of the rate of 
intrafirm occupational change. First, the CPS data refer to all men 


13 A coding problem prohibits us at this point from measuring the 
extent of occupational change among men who changed employers. Thua, our 
discussion is confined to a consideration of intrafirm occupational 
movement, which probably accounts for much less than half of all occupations 
shifts made during a year by men in this age cohort. 

14 The concept of the "internal labor market" is one which only 
recently has begun to receive the attention of empirical researchers as 
noted in Herbert S. Parnes, "Labor Force Participation and Labor Mobility," 
manuscript, pp, 43-44, for a forthcoming IRRA volume reviewing labor 
market research during the 1960's. 

15 Saben, Occupational Mobility of Employed Workers, Table K, 
p. A- 13. 

16 The difference in survey date, itself, may account for some of 
the difference in observed rates of intrafirm occupational change, since 
the extent of such movement is probably positively related to the 
"tightness" of the labor market, and since the unemployment rate declined 
between 1965 and 1967. See Michael Piore, "On the Job Training and 
Adjustment to Technological Change," The Journal of Human Resources 
(Fall 1968), pp. 435-49. 



Table 3.12 Interfirm and Occupational Movement: Comparison of Data from Longitudinal Survey 
(October 1966 to October 1967 ) and Current Population Survey (January 1 , 1965 to 
January 1 , 1966 ) for Men 20 to 2 k Years of Age at the Beginning of Each Period Who 
Who Were Employed at Beginning and End of Each Period 
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20 to 24 years of age, whereas ours refer only to those who were 
nonstudents in both years. Students in that age range are more likely 
than nonstudents to be part-time employees, and therefore probably less 
likely to make occupational changes within a given firm.-*-? Second, LGS 
data are based on interviews that were invariably with the subject himself 
whereas CPS data on men 20 to 24 years old frequently are obtained fro® 
some other household member, e.g., wife or parent. Third, the respondent 
in the CPS was asked whether the subject individual was doing the same 
kind of work a year earlier as was reported for him in the survey week. 
Only if the answer to this question was "No" was a further question 
asked about the kind of work he was doing in the previous year. In our 
study, the criteria for deciding that an individual has made an occupation 
change are (l) that the three-digit occupation reported in the 1967 
interview is different from the three-digit occupation reported in the 
1966 interview; and ( 2 ) that in the 1967 interview he in effect 
acknowledges that there has in fact been a change by reporting a "reason" 
for having changed occupations. Thus, unlike the situation in the CPS, 
information on occupational change in the 1GS comes from the individual 
himself, does not depend on recall, and does not require the respondent 
himself to make an occupational comparison but merely to report a 
specific occupation in each of the two years. At the same time, the 
fact that he responds to a question on the reason for having changed 
occupations allows one to be confident that there has been an actual 
change in assignment, rather than simply an inadvertent use of a different 
job title in each year. All these factors might be expected to produce 
a larger— and probably more accurate- -count of intrafirm occupational 
changers in the present study than in the BIS report . 

There appears to be little if any intercolor difference in rate of 
occupational movement during a one-year period for those young men who 
remain with the same employer. The proportion of whites who changed 
three-digit occupations within a firm is 19.0 percent compared to 17.2 
percent of the blacks (Table 3.13). The blacks who moved were slightly 
more likely than the whites to move upward in terms of the Duncan 


•*•? _ probable that this difference in the universes of the 

two studies would produce disparate results in the opposite direction 
with respect to interfirm movement rates and overall occupational 
change rates, particularly since the CIS data include young men who 
may be enrolled in school at the first date but not enrolled at the 
second date. 



■economic index of occupations and were also less likely to move 
■ard, although the differences are not great and may not be 
stically significant . 18 


i 3.13 Extent and Type of Intrafirm Occupational Movement 

between 1966 and 1967 * by Color: Respondents 21 to 25 
Years of Age Not Enrolled in School in Either Year (a; 

(Percentage distribution) 


>e of movement (b) 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

rers 

19.0 

17.2 

Ipward 

8.3 

8.3 

jateral 

6.6 

6.6 

townward 

4.2 

2.3 

movers 


82.8 

total percent 

100.0 

100.0 

total number 
(thousands) 

2,071 

294 


Includes only respondents who were employed in 1966 and 1967 by the 
employer . 

For definitions, see text footnote 18- 


If the extent and direction of intrafirm occupational movement during 
/ear being studied are typical, then the data do not confirm a 
ilation advanced in our initial report on this group of men. In 
Ldering the irregularity of the association between tenure and 
lity among black men in their early twenties, we suggested that the 
rved association "...may reflect a slower advancement of blacks 
tive to whites during the several years after hire... "19 However, 


18 Upward mobility is defined as an increase of five or more point 
he index, lateral as a change of + four points, and dow ° 
ease of five or more points. For more detail on t v ~ 
ey Duncan, " A Socioeconomic Index for All Occupat 
i Jr., et al . , Occupations and Social Status (Ne T 
lencoe , 196l) , pp. 109-38. Consistent with the 

ccupations shown by the Duncan index scores are the data on reason 
occupational change which were elicited from those who made intrafirm 
ts. While more than two-thirds cited "promotion" as the reason, 
r than 1 in 20 reported either "job eliminated" or "bumped from job." 

19 Parnes, et al . , Career Thresholds, Vol. I, p. 154. 
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the current data imply that blacks are at least as likely as whites to 
move up the occupational ladder within a firm during the course of any 
year. On the other hand, one must be cautious in extending that 
interpretation of the data since there is neither a control for starting 
"rung” nor any comparison of the "distance" moved on the occupational 
ladder. That is, since blacks are more likely than whites to start at a 
low level, they are for this reason alone more likely than whites to move 
upward, if they move at all. 

Another way of viewing the direction and magnitude of intrafirm 
occupational movement is to consider whether the changes occurred within 
or across types of occupation (i.e., white-collar, blue-collar, service, 
and farm) . From tabulations not shown here it is evident that there are 
no significant differences among the rates of movement by young men in 
the four type-of -occupation groups in 1966. Those in blue-collar jobs 
in 1966, for example, were not significantly more or less likely than 
those in white-collar positions in 1966 to change three-digit occupations 
between 1966 and 1967. In addition, for those groups whose sample size 
is large enough to permit confident conclusions, there are no differences 
in the extent to which an occupational shift involves crossing 
type-of -occupation lines (Table 3.14). What is more surprising about 
this is that among whites as many as one in twelve of those in white-collar 
work in 1966 had moved .into a blue-collar job with the same firm by the 
following year. 


Table 3>l4 Type of Occupation in 1967 by Type of Occupation in 1966 

and Color: Respondents 21 to 25 Years .of Age Not Enrolled 
in School in Either Year' a ' 

(Percentage distribution) 


Type of 
Type^occupation 

of 7Sxl?66 

occult ion 


WHITES 



BLACKS 


White- 

collar 

Blue- 

collar 

Service 

Farm 

White- 

collar 

Blue- 

collar 

Service 

Fara 

White-collar 

92 

8 

9 

0 

85 

6 

0 

0 

Blue-collar 

i 8 

92 

0 

9 

6 

94 

18 

6 

Service 

0 

0 

91 

0 

4 

1 

82 

0 

Farm 

0* 

0* 

0 

91 

5 

O 

O 

94 

Total percent 
Total number 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 j 

100 

100 


652 

1,184 

92 

112 

30 

208 

30 

18 


s 0.1 to 0.5. 

y respondents employed in 1966 and 1967 by the same 










•relates and Consequences of Change 

Hourly rate of pay For several reasons it was expected that, 
itrolling for initial occupation, low-wage workers would be more likely 
m high-wage workers to make intrafirm occupational changes. First, 

: highest paying jobs are, on the average, those which require the 
•atest investments in education and/or training. Thus, for example, a 
tnge from one professional category to another would be far less likely 
occur during a one -year period than would a move from, say, a sales 
a clerical position. Second, since more of the observed movement is 
the occupation hierarchy than down and since upward movement is less 
:ely among those starting high on the ladder, low-wage workers should 
idominate among the movers. Moreover, it was hypothesized that movers 
ild experience greater relative increases in wages than nonmovers 
:ause (l) movers are expected to begin with lower absolute wage levels; 
l (2) intrafirm occupational shifts are, on the average, in an upward 
•ection. Without exception our data are consistent with those 
rotheses (Table 3.15). This strongly suggests that voluntary intrafirm 
:upational movement is in the direction of "net economic advantage," 
jecially since the group of movers includes those who did so involuntarily 
, g., those who were "bumped" from their jobs). 

Job satisfaction There is no a priori reason to assume that intrafirm 
lupational movement is more prevalent among less-satisfied than among 
;hly-satisf ied workers. Yet, since movement has been shown to be 
sdominantly in an upward direction, we would expect occupation changers 
be more likely than nonchangers to exhibit increased satisfaction. 

5 observation that changers are more than two-and-one-half times as 
kely as nonchangers to express a preference for the 19&7 0°^ situation 
comparison with that in 1966 strongly supports this hypothesis 
able 3.16). 


I GEOGRAPHIC MOVEMENT 


tent and Type of Change 

Young men not enrolled in school evidence a considerable amount of 
ographic movement over the course of a 12 -month period. Of the 15 to 25 
ar old males out of school both years who were interviewed in 19^7 j 11.2 
rcent of the whites and 6.3 percent of the blacks had changed residence 
ross county (or SMSA) boundaries between 1966 and 1967 (Table 3 • 17 ) • It 
:st be noted, however, that these rates certainly understate the rate of 
iOgraphic movement among the national civilian population of young men 
lo were 14 to 24 years of age and out of school in 1966 because of the 
-trition from the sample between the two surveys. The extent of the 
iderstatement is dependent upon the assumptions one makes regarding those 
10 were not re interviewed. About 7>5 percent of the white respondents not 
1 school at the time of the initial survey and 5*6 percent of their black 
mnterparts were not reinterviewed in 1967 because they had become members 
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Table 3.15 


Median^ Hourly Rates of pay, 1966 and 1967, by Comparison of 
Three-Digit Occupations 1966 and 1967 , Type of Occupation in 
1966, and Color' Respondents 21 to 25 Years of Age Not Enrolled 
in School in Either Year(k) 


Comparison of 1 
occupation, 19 66 and 
1967, and type of 
occupation in 1966 

H 

Median 

rate of 
pay, 1966 

Median 

rate of 

Bay 1967 

Percentage 

increase 

1966 to 1967' 



WHITES 


Same occupation 





White-collar 

500 

$2.69 

$ 2.99 

U 

Blue-collar 

Total or average 

909 

2.61 

2.90 

11 

1,537 

2.62 

2.93 

12 

Different occupation 





White-collar 

115 

2.20 

2.82 

28 

Blue-collar 

239 

2.57 

2.90 

13 

Total or average^ 

389 

2.34 

2.82 

21 



BLACKS 


Same occupation 





White-collar 

26 

2.57 

3.00+ 

17+ 

Blue-collar 

167 

1.93 

2.20 


Total or average^ ) 

244 

1.89 

2.16 

14 

Different occupation 





White-collar 

4 

(a) 

(d) 

-- 

Blue-collar . . 

Total or average^ 

41 

1.76 

2.37 

35 

51 

1.80 

2.39 

33 


(a) Medians computed from grouped data. 

(b) Includes only respondents employed as wage and salary workers by the same 
employer in 1966 and 19 67. 

(c) Total includes service and farm workers not shown separately, 

(d) Median not computed where there are fewer than 20 sample cases. 


Table 3 ,l 6 Comparative Attitude toward Job, 1966 and 1967, by Comparison of 
Three-Digit Occupations, 1966 and 1967, and Color: Respondents 
21 to 25 Years of Age Not Enrolled in School in Either Year( a ) 


(Percentage distribution) 


Comparative 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

attitude toward 

1966 and 1967 job 

Same 

occupation 

Different 

occupation 

Same 

occupation 

Different 

occupation 

Like 1967 job more 

26 

65 

28 

76 

Like 1967 job same 

67 

27 

63 

21 

Like 1967 job less 

7 

9 

10 

3 

Total percent 

Total number 

, 100 

100 

100 

100 

(thousands) 

1,678 

393 

244 

51 


(a) Includes only respondents employed by the same employer m 1966 and 19^7 • 
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f the armed forces during the year. An additional 1.6 percent of those 
hites and 5-6 percent of the blacks were not reinterviewed due to the 
nability of the Census interviewer to locate them. 20 


able 3- 17 Observed and Adjusted Rates of Geographic Movement between 
1966 and 1967 Surveys, by Age in 1967 and Color: 
Respondents Not Enrolled in School in 1966 and 19 67 


Age in 

1967 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Observed 

rate(b) 



Adjusted 

rate(c) 


WHITES 

15-20 

1,286 

n.o 

13.0 

21-25 

3,262 

11.2 

12.1 

15-25 

4,548 

11.2 

12.2 


BLACKS 

15-20 

266 

5.9 

9,2 

21-25 

543 

6.5 

13.5 

15-25 

809 

6.3 

12.1 


(a) This base actually only applies to the observed rate of geographic 
movement. The base for the adjusted rates is the age-color subgroup 
of the 1966 sample as modified by footnote c. 

(b) Proportion of 1967 respondents who changed residence across county 
(or SMSA) lines between 1966 and 1967 . 

(c) Adjusted by assuming that (l) the relevant base is those who remained 
in the civilian population in 1967 ; (2) 1967 noninterviewees because of 
"unable to locate" changed residence across county lines; and (3) the 
proportion of those noninterviewees who stayed in the civilian populatio 
and returned to school in 1967 was the same as the proportion of those 
reinterviewed in 1967 who returned to school. 


20 These percentages are smaller than those shown in Appendix Table A- 
because in that table the group classified as "unable to contact" includes 
some respondents inaccessible to the interviewer even though their location 
was ascertained — e.g., those who were temporarily absent from the residence. 
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In an effort to estimate the extent to which the observed rates of 
geographic movement understate the "true" rates, an adjusted rate has been 
constructed utilizing several assumptions regarding the noninterviewees 
(Table 3.17). The calculations are based on the assumption that the 
proportion of those noninterviewees who stayed in the civilian population 
and returned to school between the surveys is the same as the proportion 
of those reinterviewed in 1967 who returned to school. Furthermore, tlio 
adjusted rate is constructed on the premises that (l) since the focus of 
interest is the civilian population, those who entered the armed forces 
should be excluded from the base population; and (2) all the nonin tervlevoes 
who could not be located made geographic moves during the year. 

Among the several conclusions which are obvious from comparing the 
observed and adjusted rates of geographic movement is that the adjustment 
process strongly affects the direction and magnitude of an intercolor 
difference in geographic movement which one measures . Thus , although the 
succeeding tables in this section will exhibit a considerably higher rate 
of geographic movement among whites than among blacks, there will be no 
discussion of an intercolor difference because the data are not adequate 
for this purpose. 21 Another implication of the adjustment process is 
that even the altered rates exhibit no significant difference between 
the two age groups. 22 The absence of a significant relationship between 
age and rate of geographic movement is inconsistent with our a priori 
reasoning which hypothesized an inverse one based on the different 
distributions of the age groups according to marital status , educational 
attainment, and labor force experience, all of which have been shown to 
affect strongly the extent and pattern of geographic movement. This 
age-effect problem is considered at subsequent points in this section 
where relevant data can be brought to bear on it. 


21 The focus of the discussion, as in other sections of the chapter, 
is men in their early twenties and the adjusted rates prohibit us from 
being confident that the difference in the "observed" data really oxlota. 
Also, the data currently available to us do not permit adjustment of nil 
the relevant figures according to the assumptions used in constructing 
Table 3. 17* Another fact making us suspicious of the intercolor difference 
in the observed rates is that no such difference was apparent when we 
approached the question with one-year-retrospective data. See Fames > 
et al . , Career Thresholds , Vol. I. pp. 110-13. 

T ' v ' e apparent positive relationship among blacks between ago 
ad rate of geographic movement is not significant according 
’cal tests. 



rrelates of Change 


Demographic characteristics On the basis of past research 
pected that men in their early twenties who are married would h-*® 
kely than their nonmarried counterparts to make a change of eeoer™v!* e 
cation. In addition, a positive association was anticipated betwem? 
ange in marital status and rate of geographic movement because of 
sequilibrating effect of the former on all life-style patterns. 

.ong whites the data are consistent with these hypotheses, although 
e difference in rate of movement between those who were married both 
ars and those who were never-married both years is not significant 
able 3.18). ' 3 Inexplicably, the data for blacks offer no support for 
ther hypothesis . 

Since the decision to make a change of residence largely devolves 
ion the head of the household, we expected a strong association between 
le incidence of geographic movement and the pattern of living arrangements. 
iat Is, we anticipated that men in their early twenties who were beads of 
mseholds in 1966 or who became heads of households in the intervening 
:ar would exhibit higher rates of movement than those who were still 
.ving with their parents in 1967 . The figures hear out the hypothesis 
lite strikingly (Table 3.18). In conjunction with the (sometimes 
meeting) secular trends of urbanization and suburbanization in 
lerican society we expected to find differences in rates of geographic 
>vement associated with different areas of residence. More specifically, 

5 anticipated higher rates among those living in the central city of an 
4SA or entirely outside an SMSA than among those residing within an SMSA 
it not in its central city. The observed differences are all in the 
rpothesized direction, though the only significant one is the comparison, 
nong blacks, between suburban dwellers and those who lived outside of 
1 SMSA — i.e. , a difference of 10 percentage points. 

Another constellation of demographic characteristics expected to be 
alated to the likelihood of geographic movement is composed of education, 
icupational training during the year between the surveys , amount of labor 
arket knowledge, and veteran status, A positive relationship to the rate 
C geographic movement was postulated for all three measures. The 
eteran-status variable is included in this constellation because young 
en frequently obtain training in the armed forces which enhances their 


23 The difference in comparative marital status distribu on 
he two age groups— i.e,, 15 to 20 and 21 to 25--may explain e ac 
n overall relationship between age and geographic movemen . ® tha ^ 

he younger men who were married at both survey dates were n^sociatior 

heir older counterparts to move geographically, but the reverse ass ociatior 

s apparent among those who changed marital status during -lively to 

pposite differences, and the fact that the older group effect 

hange status during the year, interact to produce no con 
n movement. 
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Table 3.18 


Observed Rate of Geographic Movement between 1966 and 
1967, by Selected Demographic Characteristics and Color: 
Respondents 21 to 25 Years of Age Not Enrolled in School 
in Either Year 



WHITES 1 

BLACKS 1 

Characteristic 

Total 
number 
( thousands) 

Rate of 

geographic 

movement 

Total 

number 

('thousands') 

Rate of 

geographic 

movement 

All respondents 

3,262 

11 

543 

6 

Comparative marital 
status 1966 and 1967 





Married, both years 

2,010 

801 

11 

248 

4 

Never-ioarried, both years 

6 

211 

10 

Never -married 1966, 





married, 1967 

299 

20 

35 

0 

All other 

145 

24 

47 

4 

Living arrangements, 1967 





With parents 

732 

6 

169 

1 

Not with parents 

2,530 

13 

374 

9 

Area of residence, 1966 





Outside of an SMSA 

1,319 

12 

192 

10 

Central city of an SMSA 

838 

13 

296 

6 

In an SMSA, not in 





central city 

1,103 

9 

54 

0 

Highest year of school 
completed, 1966 





Less than 12 

1,045 

8 

271 

7 

12 

1,535 

11 

222 

3 

13-15 

395 

15 

31 

0 

16 or more 

287 

18 

20 

4o 

Extent and type of training „ 

between 1966 and 1967 surveys 





None 

2,353 

10 

457 

6 

Some . 

White-collar' 0 ) 

321 

i4 

6 6 

0 

272 

7 

27 

0 

Blue-collar 

233 

23 

28 

0 

Other ( e ) 

116 

10 

11 

0 

Veteran status, 1966 





Nonveteran 

2.273 

10 

458 

8 

Veteran 

. 961 

ii+ 

So 

0 

Navy or Coast Guard 

2lS 

25 

9 

0 

ler 

743 

11 

72 

0 


whose residence in 1967 was in a county or SMSA 
' T hich they resided in 1966* 
sspondents with college degrees. 

~‘cal, managerial, and clerical training, 
ining. 

training and general courses. 





apational skills and which they might not obtain otherwise. In 
ftion, of course, it reflects the fact that the young man already 
experienced some geographic movement during his lifetime which 
bably facilitates future residential changes , especially away from 
community in which he was raised. 

In general, the data for whites (but not for blacks) are in accord 
ti the hypotheses, although not perfectly consistently. Educational 
ainment shows the most regular association with rate of geographic 
sment; among whites, college graduates are more than twice as likely 
bhose with less than a high school diploma to have made a residential 
age across county lines (Table 3.18). ^ The strong correlation between 
sation and training does not permit us to make very confident statements 
at an independent relationship between training and geographic change, 
sver, it is interesting to note that the existence of the observed 
sttionship derives solely from the disproportionately high rate of 
sment by those whites who obtained blue-collar training during the 
r between the surveys. The magnitude of that rate in comparison 
i those of young men in the several educational attainment categories 
suggestive of an independent association between geographic movement 
occupational training. 25 The observation that only Navy and Coast 
rd veterans are significantly more likely than nonveterans to have 
; a geographic change would seem to imply that the variable does 
distinguish men according to training received, as suggested above, 
that it does serve as a proxy for past geographic movement, also 
rthesized earlier. Tabulations not shown here indicate that our 
sure of extent of labor market knowledge does not serve to 
tinguish migrants from nonmigrants. We are uncertain at this time 
bher this is a result of (l) the intervals into which the 
Lable — i.e,, score on an occupational information test--was grouped; or 
an error in measurement of the characteristic; or (3) an unconfirmed 
ithesis ,26 


2h Tabulations not shown here indicate the observed relationship 
ireen education and geographic movement holds true for the adjusted 
as (see Table 3.17) as well. Furthermore, it holds among young men 
to 20 years of age, irrespective of color. Finally, the tabulations 
5 suggest that controlling for educational attainment reveals an 
srse association between age and geographic movement among blacks 
general and among whites with less than a college degree. 

25 The case for the independence of the association may be 
sngthened by the .fact that college graduates , among whom geographic 
sment rates are highest, are not asked about occupational training 
sived during the year. 

2 6 It perhaps should be emphasized that the occupation information 
b does not purport to measure knowledge of geographic differences in 

opportunities or in potential earnings. 
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Since this is clearly an inverse of a measure of past geographic movement 
it was expected to be negatively associated with current changes of 
residence-!, e., we would predict lower geographic movement rates the 
longer the time lived at the 1966 residence. The data for whites are 
uniformly consistent with the hypothesis (Table 3*19)* Although the 
figures for blacks are irregular, those who had moved recently (l.e., 
residents of less than one year in 1966) exhibited a considerably higher 
rate of movement than those in either of the two highest length-of-residence 
categories. 


Table 3.19 Observed Bate of Geographic Movement^ between 1966 and 
1967, by Length of Time in 19 66 County of Residence and 
Color: Respondents 21 to 25 Years of Age Wot Enrolled 
in School in Either Year 


Length of time in 

1966 county of 
residence 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Rate of 

geographic 

movement 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Rate of 

geographic 

movement 

Less than 1 year 

392 

31 

64 

25 

1-4 years 

619 

18 

89 

2 

5-14 years 

4o6 

11 

60 

0 

15 years or more but 
less than entire life 

357 

9 

97 

3 

Entire life 

1)4-30 

4 

226 

7 

Total or average 

l 

3,262 

ll 

543 

6 


(a) Percent of respondents whose residence in 1967 was in a county or 
SMSA different from that in which they resided in 1966. 


Personal financial characteristics It was reasoned in designing 
the analysis that several financial measures would bear strong relationship 
to geographic movement. Only the two presented below exhibit clear 
distinctions between migrants and nonmigrants . Consistent with the 
oft-cited association, our data indicate that home owners were much more 
closely bound to the community in which they lived in 1966 than were 
renters (Table 3*20), To the extent that geographic movement is a 
phenomenon precipitated by economic adversity in the location of origin 
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hypothesized that receipt of public assistance would be associated 
,h higher-than-average rates of migration. This is in contrast to 
> relationship hypothesized by some other investigators who have 
jgested that because of residence requirements for eligibility, the 
;eipt of public assistance inhibits geographic movement. The data 
3 consistent with our form of the hypothesis for blacks (Table 3.21); 
* whites there are insufficient sample cases of welfare recipients to 
’rant any conclusion on the matter . 27 


sle 3.20 Observed Rate of Geographic Movement between 1966 and 
19&7 } by Home Ownership in 1966 and Color: Respondents 
21 to 25 Years of Age Not Enrolled in School in Either Year'^ 5 ' 


ome owner 
n 1966 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Rate of 

geographic 

movement 

Total 
number 
( thous ands ) 

Rate of 

geographic 

movement 

Yes 

660 

6 

55 

0 

No 

1,528 

16 

195 

6 

Total or average 

2,192 

13 

250 

5 


a) Percent of respondents whose residence in 1967 was i n a county 
or SMSA different from that in which they resided in 1966 , 

(b) Includes only respondents who are heads of households. 


27 Lansing and Mueller find no support for the alternative 
rpothesis — i.e., that welfare is immobilizing. The Geographic Mobility 
Labor , pp. 323 - 32 , Although not shown in Table 3.21, it is perhaps 
-11 to note that migrants were less likely than nonmigrants to be 
sceiving public assistance payment in 1967? though the relationship 
rpears to be statistically significant only for the blacks . 
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Table 3.21 


Observed Rate of Geographic Movement^ between 1966 and 
1967, by Whether Received Public Assistance in 1966 and 
Color: Respondents 21 to 25 Years of Age Not Enrolled 
in school in Either Year 


Receipt of 
public assistance 
in 1966 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Rate of 

geographic 

movement 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Rate of 

geographic 

movement 

Yes 

88 

5 

72 

17 

No 

3,077 

11 

462 

5 

Total or average 

3,165 

11 

534 

7 


(a) Percent of respondents whose residence in 1967 was in a county 
or SMSA different from that in which they resided in 1966. 


Comparative labor market experience, 1966 and 1967 Still another 
method of testing whether geographic movement is economically functional 
in the sense of migrants improving their position relative to nonmigrants 
is to examine their respective labor force status at the two points in 
time. Hypothesizing that adversity does precipitate movement and that 
movement does result in relatively improved economic conditions for 
movers vis-a-vis nonmovers, we would expect migrants to have had a 
higher unemployment rate in 1966 than nonmigrants and to have reduced 
their unemployment relative to nonmigrants in 1967. The data are 
consistent with both hypotheses, irrespective of color group, although 
it must be admitted that the differences in unemployment rates are 
exceedingly small and not statistically significant (Table 3*22) . 

Whereas 1966 migrants had a higher rate of unemployment than nonmigrants, 
in 1967 they had an absolutely as well as relatively lower rate. Among 
whites , this may be attributable to the fact that the labor force 
participation rate fell slightly between 1966 and 1967 for those who 
made a geographic move and rose slightly for those who did not move. 

In other words, a discouragement effect may have obtained among migrants. 
Such an interpretation is not possible among blacks, however, since the 
participation rate of those young black men who changed geographic 
locations rose in the face of the decline in the unemployment rate. 
Finally, there is no evidence for either color group that a noninterview 
bias is operative here which would make the observed relationships 











ale 3.22 


Comparison of Labor Force and Employment Status in 
Survey Weeks of 1966 and 1967 , by Migration Status 
and Color; Respondents 21 to 25 Years of Age Wot 
Enrolled in School in Either Year( a ) 


Migration 

status 

Total 
number 
(thousands ) 

Labor force 
participation rate 

Unemployment rate 

1966 

1967 

1966 

1967 


WHITES 

Migrant 

355 

100.0 

98.9 

1.7 

1.0 

Nonmigrant 

2,800 

98.7 

99.0 

1.5 

1.3 

Total or average 

3)248 

98.8 

99.0 

1.6 

1.2 


BLACKS j 

Migrant 

35 

96.8 

100.0 

3.5 

0.0 

Nonmigrant 

496 

96.1 

97.6 

2.9 

5-3 

Total or average 

540 

96.2 

98.0 

3.1 

3.0 


a) Universe excludes those young men who were out of the labor force 
and reported themselves unable to work. 


As would be expected, migration occurs much more frequently among 
ployed youth who make employer changes than among those who do not 
able 3.23)* Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that even those who do 
t change employers include a number of "migrants 1 ' in the sense of 
dividuals who change residence across county (or SMSA) lines 
percent in the case of whites, 3 percent in the case of blacks), 
ch geographic movement is consistent with job stability because not 
1 changes of residence across county lines are actually changes in 
bor market area, and also because some geographic moves undoubtedly 
e caused by job transfer or reassignment which, by definition, do 
t involve interfirm movement. Little is known for the labor force 
a whole, about the proportion of all interfirm job changes that 
volve geographic movement. It is noteworthy, therefore, that for 
is age group of young men, about one-fourth of all those who changed 
ployers also changed their residence from one labor market area to 
other. 28 However, that fraction is four times as great as the 


28 This is substantially smaller than the estimate by former 
icretary of Labor Wirtz that about half of all interfirm shifts involve , ; 

©graphic moves, as noted and discussed in H. S. Parnes, "Labor Force i ; 

irticipation and Labor Mobility," pp. 44-45. 
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proportion of those who stayed with the same employer while making a 
geographic move. Reflecting the reassignment phenomenon, white men in 
their early twenties who moved occupationally within a firm were nearly 
three times as likely as those who did not change occupations to have 
changed geographic locations as well. 


Table 3*23 Observed Rate of Geographic Movement between 1966 

and 1967 , by Selected Aspects of Job Status, 1966 and 1967 , 
and Color: Respondents 21 to 25 Years of Age Not Enrolled 
in School in Either Year(k') 



WHITES 

BLACKS 

Job status aspect 

Total 
number 
(thousands ) 

Rate of 

geographic 

movement 

Total 

number 

(thousands) 

Rate of 
' geographi 
movement 






Same 

2,094 

8 

260 

5 

Different 

907 

20 

205 

10 

Total or average 

3,110 

11 

479 

7 






Same employer 

2,071 

6 

294 

3 

Same occupation 

1,678 

4 

244 

3 

Different occupation 

393 

11 

51 

0 

Different employer 

957 

24 

177 

14 

Total or average 

3,110 

11 

479 

7 


(a) Percent of respondents whose residence in 1967 was in a county or 
SMSA different from that in which they resided in 1966 . 

(b) Includes only respondents employed in 1966 and 1967 . 


. characteristics o f the migration proc ess Consistent with the 

hypothesis that geographic movement is, by and large, a rational, orderly 
p ocess is our finding that a substantial proportion of migrants had jobs 
Mmn thLA ® elation area prior to actually moving, i.e., more 
(TahTev -s okN° U M S ° f wll:i -tes and more than four- fifths of the blacks 
hrv+h l *1 oreover > the strong economic motivation for migration 
concerninff tk*°vp 8r0U ^%* S ev5 ' dence<i responses to the inquiry 
migrants and geo S ra Phic moves. About half of the white 

reasons as unenmln" ou f ths of their black counterparts reported such 

fimp yment and prospects for a better job, while only about 









Table 3.24 


Selected Characteristics of the Changes of Residence across 
County Lines between 1966 and 1967 Surveys, by Color: 
Respondents 21 to 25 Years of Age Not Enrolled in School 
in Either Year 
(Percentage distribution) 


Selected characteristic 

WHITES 

BLACKS 

Whether had job lined up 



Yes 

77 

83 

Different job 

35 

51 

Same job, different area 

36 

i4 

Transfer 

6 

17 

No 

23 _ 

17 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

355 

35 

Reported reason for move 


74 

Economic 

50 

Community 

20 

0 

Family 

14 

15 

Combination 

3 

5 

Other 

13 

6 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

355 

35 

Distance moved (in miles) 



Less than 50 

26 

25 

50-99 

23 

0 

100-199 

10 

0 

200-399 

13 

17 

400 or more 

29 

57 

Total percent 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

355 

35 : 

________________ _ - 
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by no means predominantly ror snort distances . unxy auout one-rourtn 
of the geographic moves involved a distance of less than 50 miles and a 
substantial fraction covered more than 200 miles. 


IV SUMMARY 


The substantial amount of job movement among out-of-school young 
len during a 12 -month period attests to a considerable flexibility in 
,his segment of the U. S. labor force. During the course of the year 
etween the surveys nearly two-fifths of the youth who were employed at 
10 th interview dates made at least one interfirm shift. About one-tenth 
>f them changed residence from one county (or SMSA) to another. Even 
>f those who remained with the same employer, approximately one-fifth 
hanged three-digit occupations. In addition, there is marked association 
imong the several types of movement— e.g, , about one-fourth of those who 
hanged employers also changed geographic locations across county (SMSA) 
Lines . 

By and large, our hypotheses regarding the conventional correlates 
>f job changing are borne out. There is strong evidence that the process 
3f maturation results in greater stability as rates of geographic and 
Lnterfirm movement are found to be negatively associated with age, tenure 
on the job, and length of residence in an area. Furthermore, the thi’ee 
aspects of labor market dynamics examined in this chapter can be 
characterized as functional in the sense that they result in generally 
improved situations for those who move. This conclusion is all the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that the data on which the analysis 
is based include involuntary as well as voluntary job changes. 
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CHAPTER FOUR* 


CHARGES IN EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 


Although there has been a great deal of research on the determinants 
[ consequences of the educational aspirations of youth, analyses of 
ir-to-year changes in such aspirations have been attempted only 
’requently . 1 In our earlier report based on the first survey of the 
mg men, we noted that their educational goals were unrealistically 
;h in light of known trends in educational achievement. Over 70 
'cent of the youth l4 to 17 years old who were enrolled in elementary 
high school in 1966 wanted at least two years of post-secondary 
mation, while as of 1967 only 38 percent of the young men in the 
ited States between the ages of 20 and 24 had completed as much as a 
ir of college, according to data from the Current Population Survey.^ 


It appears highly unlikely, then, that all young men in our sample 
LI realize their educational goals. This raises two important question 
it determines whether a young man maintains or changes his educational 
1 occupational goals? What are some of the consequences, particularly 
;h respect to retention in school and later labor market behavior, of 
ther maintaining high aspirations or revising them downward . 8 
ierstanding the relationship between aspirations and later behavior 


* This chapter was written by Frederick A. Zeller and John R. 
sa. 


1 Among the exceptions is the longitudinal study of tenth graders 
Jerald G. Bachman and Associates, reported in Youth in Transition , Vol 
(Ann Arbor, Mich. : Institute for Social Research, Survey Research Cent 
iversity of Michigan, 1967)* A report on the follow-up survey is to be 
blished later this year. 

2 Parnes, et al., Career Thresholds , Vol. I, p. 165 . The CPS 
fcimate is from U. S. Department of Commerce, Current Population Reports , 
ries P-20, No. 169 , pp. 9-10* 

3 High aspirations are associated with high educational attainmen 
d we know that educational attainment is positively related to 
cupational assignment and, therefore, to earnings. On the other hand 
intenance of high aspirations in the face of limited opportunities for 
eir realization may be detrimental to mental health and may have other 
desiratle consequences as well. 
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conscious efforts at change were desirable. 

In this chapter we report on a preliminary analysis of intertemporal 
shifts in educational aspirations and a number of their important 
correlates. Vie begin by presenting a conceptual framework for interpreting 
the empirical relationships. This is followed by a brief examination of 
the changes in aspiration reported by all youth in the sample who were 
enrolled in high school in 196? as well as the reasons given for such 
changes. We then examine, in turn, the relationship between modification 
in aspirations and several sets of variables describing personal and 
familial characteristics of the respondents and the environment in which 
they live. Most of the analysis is limited to those enrolled in high 
school in 1967 who aspired to l6 or more years of education in 1966, since 
in most instances there are insufficient sample cases for a valid 
cross- tabular analysis of youth with lower aspirations. 


I CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


Educational goals, their level and the factors which influence them, 
have been the subject of considerable research conducted by specialists 
interested in explaining how the social system distributes young people 
along the spectrum of economic opportunities. Nearly all students of the 
subject seek to account for individual variation in aspirational levels 
in terms of personality factors (e.g., general intelligence, conception , 
of self) and environmental conditions (e.g., educational opportunities). 

In addition to being affected by achievement motivation, intelligence 
and other psychological variables, educational and occupational aspirations 
appear to be related systematically to social class, parental encouragemen 
and area of residence. 5 Moreover, the influence of these variables on 


4 See, for example, "Research in Vocational Development,” Vocations 
Aspects of Coun selor Education: A Conference Report (Washington, D.C.! 

Washington University, 1965); and John Hayes, "Occupational Choice 
CJanuary P 1969^ t:L pp °^°^ u I )ational Roles,” Occupational Psychology 

William H. Sewell and Vimal P. Shah, "Socioeconomic Status, 
^Attainment of Higher Education," Sociology of 

pp> 1-23 ’ William H. Sewell and Vimal P. Shah, 
r^T! 5 a T ar ^ n ^. Enc °^ gement3 anci Educational Aspirations, 1 ' The 

1968 >’ HP- 559-61; ana rnilim H— 
Choice n Thp Am J Urenstein, Community of Residence and Occupational 
of LL ' trr. ^ T e / oan v o f Sociology (March 1965), PP* 551-63* Much 
Wisconjf ° r ^ ed ^ ' bhese ar kicles is from a sample of high school 



dueational aspirations appears to be rather complex. For example, the 
eparate "effect" of socioeconomic status is perhaps greater than that 
f intelligence for young women, but the opposite may be true for young 
en. Boys from rural areas and smaller communities appear to have lower 
spirations than those from larger population centers, controlling for 
ocioeconomic status and intelligence, 7 Finally, there seem to be fairly 
onsiderable differences by race in the effect of several variables on 
dueational aspirations.” 

Despite the importance of educational and occupational goals^ and 
he volume of research on the subject already completed, not all 
mportant questions have yet been answered. For one thing, as has been 
lentioned, little attention has been paid to change in aspirations. 
Soreover, even with respect to the determinants of aspirational level at 
, moment of time, it has been suggested that attention be paid to several 
dditional variables: (l) the availability of economic resources; (2) 
he student's knowledge of opportunities for assistance in furthering his 
dueational objectives; (3) the student's self- conception, particularly 
tis assessment of his changes for success in college; (4) the student's 
■eference group and the value climate in which he lives; and (5) 
ipportunities available in the school and community. 0 

Unfortunately, measures are not yet available to us for a number of 
ariables that are important for analyzing aspirations. Results of the 


6 Sewell and Shah, "Socioeconomic Status, Intelligence, and the 
attainment of Higher Education," p. 1. 

7 Sewell and Orenstein, "Community of Residence and Occupational 
Jhoice, " p. 551. 

8 For a review of some of the more interesting studies, see Jeffry 
3 iker, Entry into the Labor Force (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Institute of Labor 
md Industrial Relations, University of Michigan, 1968) pp. 81-87. 

9 As Professor Haller has observed, "Taken by themselves, the zero- 
>rder correlations between males' adolescent level of educational and/or 
>ccupational aspiration and their early adult levels of educational and 
>ccupational attainment are not especially high, ranging from +.46 to +,69. 
fowever, such early levels of aspiration appear to be more highly correlated 
?ith -their respective behaviors than other known variables." Archibald 0. 
ialler, "On the Concept of Aspiration," Rural Sociology (December 1988), 

>. 486. The studies to which he refers are summarized by Haller and Irwin 
7 . Miller , The Occupational Aspiration Scale: Theory, Structure and 
iorr elates , Technical Bulletin 288 (East Lansing, Michigan: Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Michigan State University, 1963) • 

10 Sewell and Shah, "Social Class, Parental Encouragement, and 
Educational Aspiration," p. 572. 
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ouuc lui' incxusion nere. Moreover, tne interview schedules used thus 
far have not included measures of so-called "peer effects" and parental 
influence. We are weighing the desirability of probing for such effects 
through retrospective inquiry in a later survey. 


II CHANGE IN ASPIRATIONS: EXTENT AND REASONS 


In the 1966 interview young men enrolled in school were asked, "How 
much more education would you like to get?" and the question was repeated 
in identical form in the 1967 survey. Of those enrolled in high school 
in 1967 who were also in school in 1966, roughly three in ten had revised 
their educational goals — 29 percent of the white youths and 35 percent of 
the black (Table 4.1). It is noteworthy that downward revision of 
aspirations between 1966 and 1967 was only slightly more frequent than 
upward changes, with reductions more common among those who had aspired 
to college, and increases rather more prevalent for those who had planned 
on high school graduation only. Among those who in 1967 were high school 
seniors, raised horizons were more frequent than lowered ones in the case 
of the whites, while the opposite is true among blacks. 

The data are unequivocal on the relative ability of blacks and whites 
to realize educational goals. Of the estimated 740,000 white male high 
school seniors who in 1966 aspired to 16 years or more of education, 79 
percent were enrolled in college in 1967, 18 percent had left school, 
and 3 percent remained as seniors. Among 83,000 black seniors in 1966 
with the same high aspirations, 48 percent were in college a year later, 

4l percent had left school, and 10 percent remained high school seniors. 

In 1967, respondents enrolled in high school who reported either 
higher or lower educational aspirations than those held in 1966 were 
asked: "Why have you changed your plans?" Nearly half of those who 
changed their goals cited factors that can be subsumed under the general 
heading of "interest." "Economic" factors were mentioned by nearly a 


11 Had questions concerning the perceived influence of parents 
been raised in earlier surveys, responses might have been suspect, since 
other persons were frequently present when the subject was interviewed. 
According to a special tabulation of interviewer checks at the end of 
the section of the questionnaire on future job plans, another person was 
present in approximately one-half the 1966 interviews with youngsters l4 
to 17 years of age. However, in the judgment of the Census interviewers, 
the other person influenced the job plan response in only 3 percent of the 
cases. 
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Table 4.1 Comparison of Educational Goals, 1966 and 1967 , "by High School Grade in 1967 , 
Educational Goal in 1966, and Color: Respondents Enrolled in High School 

in Both Years (a) 
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fifth of the changers. Other responses were classified under the headings 
of "ability," "military service," "nothing particular," and so forth. 

Among both blacks and whites who revised their aspirations downward, a 
higher-than-average proportion mentioned "ability," "military service," 
and "no particular reason" for the change. Looked at somewhat differently, 
"economic" reasons and "interest" were more often cited by those revising 
their goals upward than downward. 


Ill CORRELATES OF CHANGE 


We turn now to an examination of a number of factors that appear to 
be related to a downward revision in educational aspirations among those 
in high school in 1967 who had aspired to l6 years or more of education 
when first interviewed in 1 966. 

Family Background 


It was anticipated that stability of educational aspirations would 
be related to levels of family income. More specifically, high aspirations 
are less realistic (and hence more likely to be revised downward over 
time) among youth from low income families than among those who are better 
off financially. 12 This expectation is confirmed by the data in Table 
4.2 for white youth, but not for black. For example, 29 percent of the 
whites in families earning between $3,000 and $5,999 revised bheir goals 
downward, while only 11 percent of those in families earning $15,000 
or more did so. 1 ^ Among the blacks, the opposite relationship between 
family income and goal modification prevailed. While there are 
insufficient sample cases in the two highest income categories for 
confident estimates, 45 percent of those in families with incomes between 
$6,000 and $9,999 revised their educational goals downward compared to 
only 28 percent and 23 percent of those in the two lower income categories 
($3,000 to $5,999 and less than $3,000, respectively) . Possible reasons 
for this rather puzzling relationship are considered below. 


12 Unlike father's education, family income is not a static variable, 
We intend at some time to examine the relationship between aspirational 
change and changes in family income. Income is an imperfect indicator 
of financial ability, however, since family assets and power to borrow 
are ignored. The latter may be especially important, and in some cases 

'®'®* } loatls ^ased on financial need) it may be inversely correlated 
with other income. 


-1^+* 1 * 3 ^ e ° v ® r > less than 1 percent of the former but 7 percent of 
the latter had higher aspirations in the second year. 
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Although obviously intercorrelated with each other and with family 
;ome, a father's education and occupation are known to be positively 
Lated to level of aspiration. 1^ Looking only at the simple relationship, 
;re is also a positive association between stability of high aspirations 
1 father's educational level (Table 4.2). For example, among white 
rth with college aspirations whose father had less than 12 years of 
Tooling, 30 percent revised their goals downward between 1966 and 1967; 
contrast, the corresponding percentage of yout.h whose fathers had 
Liege degrees was only 11 percent. Among blacks, those whose fathers 
i less than 12 years of education were more likely than the sons of 
gh school graduates to shift their horizons downward (36 versus 18 
rcent). The number of sample cases with fathers who had completed 
tie college is insufficient to warrant any generalization about youth 
this category. 

Father's occupation also bears the expected relationship to stability 
educational aspirations among white youth: 29 percent of those with 
thers in blue-collar jobs, but only l4 percent of those whose fathers 
re in the white-collar occupations shifted their educational goals 
wnward. There are too few sample cases in the white-collar category 
permit a confident statement about the relationship in the case of 
acks; but it is interesting that, as in the case of income, the 
lationship appears to be the opposite of that which prevails for the 
ites. 

We are not at all confident about the interpretation that should be 
aced on the intercolor difference that has been described in the 
lationship between family income and stability of educational 
pirations. The difference, of course, may not be a real one. It may 
■ attributable to sampling variation, or it may simply reflect a greater 
ndency for poor black than poor white youngsters to have registered a 
rwnward revision in educational goals by dropping out of school and 
ius disappearing from the universe tabulated in Table 4.2. To the 
itenfc that the intercolor differences in the relationship is genuine — and, 
tditional tabulations that are not now available will permit us to test 
lis— the data may mean that poor black youngsters cling more tenaciously 
lan white to unrealistic appraisals of their chances for education 
itil they actually encounter the barriers (e.g. grades, money) which 
’event realization of educational ambitions. Other plausible explanations 
>me to mind, but all are highly speculative in. the absence of additional 
ibulations which would allow us to test their validity. 

;e, Information, and Curriculum 

Whether a young man altered his educational goals between the first 
ad second interviews also is markedly related to Ms age, his high 


14 Irving Krauss, "Sources of Educational Aspirations Among Working 
Lass Youth," American Sociological Review (December 1964), pp. 867-79* 
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Table 4.2 


Proportion Lowering Educational Aspirations between 1966 and 
1967, by Selected Family Characteristics and Color; Respondents 
Enrolled in High School Both Years ( a ) Who Aspired to 16 or More 
Years of Education in 1966 



WHITES 

BLACKS 

Characteristic 

Total number 
aspiring to 
l6 or more 
years in 1966 
(thousands) 

Percent with 
lower aspira- 
tions in 1967 

Total number 
aspiring to 

16 or more 
years in 1966 

Percent with 
lower aspira- 
tions in 1967 

1966 total family income^) 





Less than $3 >000 

59 

36 

6l 

23 

$3,000-5,999 

299 

29 

130 

2d 

$6,000-9,999 

721 

22 

89 

45 

$10,000-14,999 

719 

18 

24 

19 

$15,000 or more 

480 

11 

11 

0 

Total or average 

2,278 

20 

315 

30 

Highest year of school 
completed hy father (c) 

619 




11 or less 

30 

132 

36 

12 

861 

17 

53 

18 

13-15 

220 

13 

11 

36 

97 

16 or more 

400 

11 

l4 

Total or average 

2,136 

19 

222 

32 

Occupation of father^) 





White-collar 

1,148 

14 

36 

37 

Blue-collar 

762 

29 

141 

30 

Sei’vice 

52 

15 

20 


Farm 

115 

19 

18 


Total or average 

2,378 

20 

332 



(a) Includes a few respondents who were enrolled in elementary school in 1966, 

(b) Includes only respondents living with family members other than wife, 

(c) Includes only respondents who lived with their fathers at age 14. 

(d) Refers to head of household if different from father, 
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school curriculum, the extent of his labor market information, and his 
exposure to reading materials in the home (Table 4-. 3). The last three 
of these, however, are not only correlated with each other, but also 
with measures of socioeconomic status reviewed in the previous section. 

We cannot be confident at this point, therefore, that the simple 
associations that are evident in Table 4.3 actually reflect the independent 
influence of each of these variables. 

So far as age is concerned, there is no substantial relationship with 
likelihood of change in educational aspiration for white youth, but for 
black youth it is pronounced. Nearly half (45 percent) of the black 15 
year olds in 19&7 had revised their aspirations downward while only a 
quarter (25 percent) of the 16 and 17 year olds did so (Table 4.3). 

Knowing the age at which large numbers of black youngsters reduce their 
educational goals also may add meaning to the relationship between high 
school curriculum and stability of aspirations. It is rather common for 
tracking to begin after the ninth grade, and the fact that a large 
proportion of black youth is concentrated in the so-called general 
curriculum may be related to the modification in educational goal manifest 
in the responses of many in the youngest age group--those who were 15 
years old in 1967 . Youth in both color groups who were enrolled in the 
general curriculum in 1966 are more likely to have lowered their aspirations 
than those enrolled in the college preparatory curriculum (Table 4.3). 

While the differences are not large, 24 percent of the whites and 37 
percent of the blacks in the general curriculum revised their aspirations 
downward, compared to 17 percent of the whites and 31 percent of the blacks 
in the college preparatory curriculum. 

The first survey of the young men employed a measure of their 
occupational information. It was expected that those with greater 
"knowledge of the world of work" would have more realistic occupational 
aspirations and would be " . . .more likely to be able to translate a given 
aspiration into reality. "15 While this relationship remains to be tested 
with labor force data from future surveys, we are able to examine the 
simple relationship between the extent of occupational knowledge and 
likelihood of a downward revision in educational aspiration. White youth 
who scored low on the occupational information test are more likely than 
those whose scores were medium or high to have revised their educational 
asni ra-fc-i nns rtnwnwflrri— ■nercent versus 18 "percent (Table 4.3). stoiwp 


Table 4*3 Proportion Lowering Educational Aspirations between 1966 and IS&Tj 
by Selected Personal Characteristics: Respondents Enrolled in 
High School Both Years ( a ) Who Aspired to l 6 or More Years of 
Education in 1966 



WHITES 

BLACKS , , 

Characteristic 

Total number 
aspiring to 

16 or more 
years in 1966 
(thousands ) 

Percent with 
lower aspira- 
tions in I967 

Total number 
aspiring to 

16 or more 
years in 1966 
(thousands) 

1 

Percent with, 
lower aspira- 
tions in 

1967 age 




I 

15 years 

998 

18 

108 


16-17 years 

1,315 

20 

202 

EH ' 

18 years or older 

65 

44 

23 


Total or average 

2,378 

20 

332 

3? i 

High school curriculum^) 





Vocational 

73 

17 

22 

16 

Commercial 

20 

77 

12 

B 

College preparatory 

1,355 

17 

107 

31 

General 

817 

24 

169 

3 V 

Total or average 

2,344 

20 

321 

33 

Occupation information score 



| 


Low 

598 

27 

190 

29 

Medium 

1,261 

18 

118 

Ul 

High 

519 

17 

25 

8 

Total or average 

2,378 

20 

332 

32 

Exposure to reading 
material at age 14 

Had newspapers , magazines > 



144 

30 

library card 

1,856 

17 

Lacked any 1 

423 

30 

87 

?.6 

Lacked any 2 or 3 

95 

26 

100 

28 

tPotal or average 

2,378 

20 

332 

32 


(a) Includes a few respondents who were enrolled in elementary school in 1966. 

(b) Includes only respondents who have completed one or more years of high school. 



In the first survey, respondents were asked to indicate whether they 
or their parents had a library card and regularly received magazines and 
newspapers when they (the respondents) were l 4 years of age. We 
anticipated that those who lacked all three of these advantages would be 
most likely to revise their aspirations downward because they would tend 
to be among the youth least likely to be aware of the importance of 
educational attainment in contemporary society. The data are consistent 
with this expectation for whites, but, once again, not for blacks (Table 
_ 3 )* Among white youth, those who had access to all three forms of 
information were less likely to have lowered (and somewhat more likely 
to have raised) their aspirations than those who lacked any one of them 
(17 percent versus 30 percent). But, among the blacks the relationship 
is reversed. Thirty-eight percent of those who had access to all three 
forms of information revised their expectations downward compared to only 
26 percent of those who lacked any one and 28 percent of those who lacked 
any two. 

Educational Expectations 

After being queried in the 1966 survey about how much education 
they would "like to get," respondents were asked: "As things now stand, 
how much more education do you think you will actually get?" About a 
fifth of the white and over a fourth of the black youth who aspired to 
1£> or more years of education in 1966 actually expected to get less 
(Table 4 . 4 ). As anticipated, a larger proportion of these youth than of 
those whose expectations equalled or exceeded their aspirations revised 
their goals downward between 1966 and 1967. This tendency was especially 
pronounced among the whites, where two- fifths of those whose 1966 
expectations fell below their aspirations had reduced their aspirations 
by 1967, while lowered aspirations occurred among only l 4 percent of the 
others. In the case of the blacks, the difference was not nearly so 
great. Of those whose 1966 expectations were below their aspirations, 38 
percent lowered their goals in 1967; but this was also true of 30 percent 
of the others. The data suggest that, by and large, aspirations are 
brought into line with expectations as youths move through adolescence, 
gain information, and begin to face problems or barriers to realization 
of their goals . 

Occupational Goal 

Given the strong vocational orientation of higher education in this 
country, one expects (and, indeed, finds) a substantial correlation 
between educational and occupational goals. In both 1966 and 1967, 
respondents were asked: "Now I would like to talk to you about your 
future job plans. What kind of work would you like to be doing when 
you are 30 years old?" Those who in 1966 expressed a goal of 16 or 
more years of school, but who in 1967 declared their occupational goal 
to be outside the white-collar category are much more likely than others 
to have revised their educational goals downward- -39 percent of the 
whites and 4 l percent of the blacks (Table 4 . 5 ). Rather large proportions 
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Table 4.4 Comparison of Educational Goals , 1966 and 1967* by Educational 

Expectations in 1966* Comparison of Expectations and Aspirations 
in 1966, and Color: Hespondents Enrolled in High School Both 
Years W Who Aspired to 16 or More Years of Education In 19 66 

(Percentage distribution) 


Comparison of 
educational goals, 

1966 and 1967 

Educational expectations, 1966 

Comparison of aspirations 
and expectations, 1966 

Total 

or 

averse- 

College 2 
or less 

College 

4 

College 6 
or more 

Expected same 

as or more 

than desired 

Expected 
less than 
desired 


WHITES . 

1967 higher than 1966 

3 

7 

4 

7 

3 

6 

1967 same as 1966 

57 

80 

68 

79 

57 

T4 

1967 lower than 1966 

40 

12 

28 

14 

40 : 

20 

Total percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

IOO 

1W 

Total number 







(thousands ) 

368 

1,500 

503 

1,872 

487 

2 , 37 * 


BLACKS 

1967 higher than 1966 

1 

5 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1967 same as 1966 

58 

71 


66 

58 

64 

1967 lower than 1966 

40 

23 

63 

30 

38 

32 

Total percent 

100 


100 

100 


100 

Total number 







(thousands ) 

79 


37 

249 


332 


(a) Includes a few respondents enrolled in elementary school in 1966. 








' both color groups had not yet made up their minds on occupational 
als, yet whites and blacks in this category are quite different with 
spect to the stability of educational goals between 1966 and 1967 . 
e white youth who have not yet defined their occupational goals differ 
datively little from those wanting to be in white-collar positions, 
iggesting that many of these youngsters may simply have been undecided 
1 a specific managerial-professional career. On the other hand, blacks 
10 do not know what occupation they wish to hold at age 30 are more 
kely than those in any other category to have reduced their educational 
ipirations between 1966 and 1967, perhaps indicating lack of information, 
scouraged plans, actual ambivalence about attempting college, or some 
her factors. 

Table 4.5 Comparison of Educational Goals, 1966 and 19&7, hy 
Occupational Goal in 1967, and Color: Respondents 
Enrolled in High School Both Years ( a ) Who Aspired 
to 16 or More Years of Education in ±966 

(Percentage distribution) 


Comparison of educational 
goals, 1966 and 1967 

White- 

collar 

All 

other (b) 

Don't 

know 

Total or 
average 


WHITES 

1967 higher than 1966 

8 

4 

2 

6 

1967 same as 19 66 

76 

57 

83 

74 

1967 lower than 1966 

16 

39 

16 

20 

Total percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

1,552 

277 

283 

2,378 


BLACKS 

1967 higher than 1966 

6 

4 

0 

b 

1967 same as 1966 

72 

56 

47 

64 

1967 lower than 1966 

22 

4i 

53 

32 

Total percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total number (thousands) 

211 

54 

57 

332 


(a) Includes a few respondents who were enrolled in elementary 
school in 1966. 

(b) Includes those who want to be in the armed forces. 


eographic Characteristics 

Whether a white adolescent lives in the central city of £ 
etropolitan community, in the suburbs, or, for that matter, : 
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town bears little relationship to the stability of his educational 
aspirations from one year to the next (Table 4.6). The same cannot be 
said; however, of black youth: those living in small cities or rural 
areas were considerably more likely than others to have lowered their 
educational goals between 1966 and 1967. 


Ill SUMMARY 


There was a rather substantial gross change in the level of educational 
aspirations of high school students between 1966 and 1967. Among the 
total group of white youngsters who were enrolled in high school in both 
years 15 percent lowered their educational objectives, while the 
corresponding proportion among blacks was fully one- fifth. Nevertheless, 
it is noteworthy that approximately l4 percent of both color groups 
raised their sights for additional education. Thus, the net decline in 
educational aspirations for those who stayed in school was rather modest: 
between 1 and 2 percent. This decline is very small, given the fact that 
the 1966 aspirations of youth in school were unrealistically high in light 
of historic trends in educational attainment. 17 

Reductions in educational goals were especially common among youths 
who initially wished to obtain some amount of post- secondary education. 

On the other hand, substantial increases occurred among those who aspired 
to either 12 years of school or two years of college. In fact, those 
who had said in 1966 that they wanted two years of college were equally 
likely to change goals in either direction. 

An examination of a number of correlates of aspirational change 
reveals an intriguing paradox. Among white youth aspiring to 16 or more 
years of education in 1966, reductions in educational goals were associated 
with a number of measures of low socioeconomic status: low family income, 
father being a blue-collar worker, father having less than a twelfth 
grade education, and the respondent’s family lacking regular access to 
either a newspaper, magazine, or a library card. On the other hand, 
reduced educational goals of black youth were especially prevalent among 
those in families in a middle- income category ($6,000~$9,999 per year). 
Several other of the measures of socioeconomic status display essentially 
the same inconsistency between the color groups. 

We intend to examine these variables more intensively within a 
multivariate framework. For the moment, however, it is important to 
recognize the often small number of sample cases underlying some of the 


17 Despite high aspirations, many youngsters fail to "make it.” 
Of the high school seniors in 1966 who aspired to 16 or more years of 
education, only 79 percent of the whites and 48 percent of the blacks 
were enrolled in college at the time of the 1967 survey. 



Table 4,6 Proportion Lowering Educational Aspirations between 1966 and 1967 * 
by Selected Residential Characteristics in 196 ? and Color: 
Respondents Enrolled in High School Both Years Who Aspired 
to 16 or More Years of Education in 1966 



WHITES 

BLACKS 

Characteristic 

Total number 
aspiring to 

16 or more 
years in 1966 
(thousands) 

Percent with 
lower aspira- 
tions in 1967 

Total number 
aspiring to 
l 6 or more 
years in 1966 
(thousands ) 

Percent with 
lower aspira- 
tions in 1967 

Area of residence 





Central city of SMSA 


21 

182 

29 

Outside central city 

947 

19 

42 

26 

Outside SMSA 

949 

20 

108 

39 

Total or average 

2,378 

20 

332 

32 

Size of labor force in 
local labor market 





500*000 or more 

609 

16 

in 

29 

100 * 000 - 499,999 

625 

24 

98 

29 

Less than 100*000 

1,117 

20 

123 

36 

Total or average 

2,378 

20 

332 

32 


a) Includes a few respondents who were enrolled in elementary school in 1966 . 








relationships that have been described and the fact that we have only 
examined the simple relationships between. aspirational change and other 
variables. Moreover, it may be that a disproportionately large number 
of blacks in low income families who had aspired to college in 1966 
but who revised their goals downward between 1966 and 1967 had already 
dropped out of school. The data in this chapter, it must be remembered, 
refer only to those youths who remained in high school in 1967 ) and had 
we examined the changes in aspirations of all youngsters who were in 
school at the time of the first survey we might have found no intercolor 
difference. 

On the other hand, if we assume that the differences between whites 
and blacks in the types of relationships that have been found are real, 
what might account for them? There are ^several possible explanations, 
but each remains highly speculative in the absence of more refined 
analysis of the data. Poor blacks may cling more tenaciously than their 
white counterparts to unrealistically high educational goals. At the 
same time, compared to middle income whites equally prosperous blacks 
may be concentrated in circumstances which are inimical to realization 
of educational ambitions. Relative to the whites in this income group 
a disproportionately large number of the blacks may be in the twelfth 
grade, (where downward revision in goals is most common), may be attending 
inadequate schools, or may face more serious entry barriers to college. 



CHAPTER FIVE* 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


In this concluding chapter, some of the findings which hold the most 
teresting implications for policy and additional analysis are highlighted 
iefly. Inasmuch as each of the previous chapters contains its own summary, 
effort is made here to restate all of the results presented in the report. 

The age span covered in the survey includes those years of a young 
n's life in which he first becomes integrated into the world of work, 
is is a critical period in the total socialization process. The young 
n’s subsequent labor market behavior is influenced substantially by his 
ucational and early labor market experiences. In this report we have 
■gun an analysis of these experiences by focusing on the magnitude and 
laracter of various changes that have occurred over a one-year period — in 
bool enrollment status, labor force participation, unemployment experience, 
■cupational and interfirm mobility, and educational aspirations. 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND ASPIRATIONS 


The data pertaining to educational attainment and to decisions 
igarding dropping out of, returning to, and continuing in school suggest 
te important influence of family income and other indicators of 
>cioeconoraic status, especially for the transition from high school to 
>llege. Black young men generally were more likely than white to 
>andon the educational process, a hardly surprising result in view of 
leir relatively disadvantaged positions in the socioeconomic hierarchy, 
len controls are introduced for various indicators of socioeconomic 
,atus, differences between white and black youth in tendency to drop out 
' high school are diminished and in some cases actually reversed, but 
Lacks continue to be much less likely than whites to continue their 
>rmal education beyond high school — at least within each of the broad 
rfcegories of socioeconomic status that have been used in the analysis. 
i this regard, the variable referred to as "exposure to reading material" 
jrforms somewhat better than other indicators of social class, and we 
mil be interested in exploring its relationship to the other measures 
fc a later date. 


* This chapter was written by Roger D. Roderick and Frederick A, 
slier . 
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The socioeconomic status of the family also emerges as a highly 
influential factor in explaining the changes in educational aspiration 
that occurred among high school students between the 1966 and 19&7 
interviews. Downward revision of aspirations was most prevalent among 
those whose 1966 educational goals were highest and whose family 
backgrounds appeared to be least supportive, as indicated by income levels 
and various other measures of socioeconomic status. These relationships, 
however, are somewhat more complex for black than for white young men. 

These developments in school attendance and in educational aspirations 
during the course of the year were largely as anticipated. We are unsure 
at this time, however, about the ultimate relationship between aspirations 
and actual educational attainment. While maintenance of high goals may 
condition a young man's perseverance in school, it is clear, particularly 
for the blacks, that such aspirations are frequently frustrated. The 
significance of this finding is that it forewarns of the limited results 
which may accrue when programs designed to increase average educational 
attainment in the short run are directed only at altering the 
motivational structure of dropout-prone young men. 

There are, of course, factors other than socioeconomic status which 
influence educational attainment. In future reports data gathered through 
a special survey of the characteristics of the high schools attended by 
the respondents will be used to determine the extent to which school 
environment may influence educational goals and attainment. Scores from 
mental ability tests of young men, collected in the same survey, will 
also be used. To the extent that they may be considered measures of 
scholastic aptitude, they will be employed in an attempt to ascertain the 
influence of that factor on progression through the school system. 


II CHANGES IN LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE 


For the age group of young men under consideration, the passage of 
one year can make a great deal of difference in labor market status. 

Between the dates of the two interviews there is evidence of a substantial 
increase in the extent of labor force participation by the cohort, 
particularly on the part of those who were in their early teens at the 
time of the first survey. Moreover, on the basis of comparisons of 
cross-sectional CPS data with the lorgitudinal data for the same two time 
periods , there also appears to be a moderate reduction in the susceptibility 
of the youth to unemployment, holding demand conditions constant. 

The fact that a substantial portion of the age cohort left school 
between the two surveys is the most important single factor accounting 
for the increase in labor force participation and for the relative 
improvement in unemployment experience. Nevertheless, this factor alone 
does not account for all of the change. Evidently, the mere process of 
maturation- -with all that it implies for knowledge, skills, attitudes, and 
experience— enhances the attractiveness of young men as workers , or at 
least their ability to operate successfully in the job market. Of course, 
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sriod from 1966 to 1967 was characterized by a generally strong 
l for labor. Thus, we cannot say at this point whether the beneficial 
5 effect" found here for this cohort would have been present had the 
l for their services been less intense. 

The tendency for many young men to experiment with various types 
ds as they attempt to actualize their occupational preferences is 
■mown. Our findings on job mobility are consistent wxth this 
^relation of early labor market behavior. Those who were out of 
1 and employed at the time of both the 1966 and 1967 surveys 
sd employers, geographical locations, and occupations in relatively 
numbers. Nearly two-fifths made at least one interfirra change, 
ome one-fourth of this group relocated across county or SMSA 
aries. Furthermore, about 20 percent of those who remained with 
ame employer were involved in movement between three-digit 
ational categories. 

While there has been a great deal of research and policy interest 
reer patterns and dead-end jobs, occupational movement within 
lisbments has only recently become a subject of careful empirical 
,rch. Our results show that the rate of such movement is quite high 
; young men: indeed, two -and- one -half times as high as that measured 
ie CPS for the same age cohort over a comparable period of time. 

.tribute this to differences in the data collection process between 
.wo surveys, and believe that the estimate produced by this survey is 
ibly superior to that generated by the CPS for this segment of the 
* force. Overall, the occupational changes within firms were 
minantly in the direction of "net economic advantage," and those 
aade such changes were more likely than nonchangers to have expressed 
aased satisfaction with their jobs. No significant intercolor 
arences were found in the rate or the direction of occupational 
nents over the one-year period. 

Even though the data on interfirm movement include both voluntary 
involuntary shifts, it can be said that the changes were for the most 
beneficial, both psychologically and economically. Even within the 
ow age range represented by the sample, the incidence of these 
rfirm shifts diminished with increasing age, suggesting that the 
y process of labor market experimentation as well as the effects of 
ration and work experience contribute substantially to employment 
ility. 

Our findings, then, point to positive as well as negative aspects 
he operation of the labor market for youth. Take, for example, the 
dem of unemployment. It is true that, on average, youth suffer high 
ss of joblessness and that the problem is especially severe for blacks. 
>rtheless , it must also be recognized that a substantial portion of 
unemployment among youth occurs while they are still in school and 
: antedates their transition to the status of full-time workers . 

;ed, the labor market experience that many young men have while in 
)ol appears to be helpful when they ultimately make this transition. 
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As another measure, consider the high rates of interfirm and 
occupational movement among young men who are no longer in school. It 
is undoubtedly true that some portion of this process of shifting is 
attributable to inappropriate early job choices, and to this extent 
may be viewed as reflecting imperfections in the labor market mechanism, 

On the other hand, these high rates of movement, coupled with the 
generally favorable character of the changes that are made, testify to 
a healthy flexibility that permits early mistakes to be rectified and 
improvements in status to be made. The fact that rates of job changing 
decline substantially with advancing age even within the very narrow 
age range under consideration suggests that by the time they have reached 
their mid-twenties most young men, on the basis of experimentation with 
a variety of possibilities, have arrived at more realistic assessments 
of their labor force potential and have obtained jobs reasonably acceptable 
to them in light of their evolutionary career plans. 

In any case, it is worthy of note that for the total age group 
19 to 25 years of age who were not enrolled in school at the time of 
either the 1966 or the 1967 survey — irrespective of their educational 
attainment- -four-fifths had experienced no unemployment in the 
intervening year and almost three-fourths had worked at least 50 weeks. 
Moreover, of all these youth who were employed in wage and salary jobs 
at the time of both surveys, well over half were earning over $ 2.50 per 
hour at the time of the 1967 interview. Thus, the evidence suggests 
that for a large majority of young men the labor market operates 
reasonably effectively in integrating them into the world of work. This, 
of course, provides no basis for complacency with respect to the minority 
of youngsters for whom this is not true. One of our objectives as the 
longitudinal study progresses is to identify this latter group and, on 
the basis of an analysis of their characteristics and experiences, to 
be able to suggest measures for mitigating their labor market problems. 
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Pstory Note 


The tables in this report have a number of characteristics that 
=rve some comment. In a study of this kind, interest generally 
ises on relative rather than absolute magnitudes, e.g., the 
portions of white men and of black men who have a given characteristic, 
ler than their numbers . Accordingly, data in virtually all tables are 
3ented in terms of percentages. In all cases, however, the base of 
1 percentage is shown, so that its statistical reliability can be 
[mated. In calculating percentage distributions, cases for which no 
srmation was obtained are excluded from the total. This amounts to 
rniing that those who did not respond to a particular question do not 
Per in any relevant respect from those who did. 1 All percentage 
tributions, therefore, should add up to 100 percent; when they do not, 

Is because of rounding. It should be observed, however, that when 
3 lute numbers do not add to the indicated total, the difference is 
ributable (unless otherwise noted) to cases for which no information 
obtained, as well as to rounding. 

Percentages in most tables have been rounded to the nearest whole 
centage point. To record them to the nearest tenth would clutter 
tables unnecessarily and create the impression of a degree of 
aracy that does not in fact exist. To be statistically significant, 
ferences in percentages in this study generally have to be at least 
sral percentage points; thus, there is not much purpose in expressing 
centages to the nearest tenth of a point. There are a few exceptions 
this general rule. For example, because labor force participation 
es are so high and their bases so large, their standard errors are 
fce small; hence very small differences may be significant. 

With rare exceptions, our tables involve at least three-way 
ss-classifications in which color is almost always one of the variables, 
purpose is generally to ascertain how an independent variable interacts 
It color to "explain" some aspect of labor market behavior. For 
nple, are marital status and labor force participation related in the 
e way for black men as for white men? Since we are much more interested 


1 Nonresponse rates exceed 10 percent in only a very few 
iables. In these cases, nonresponse bias, if suspected, has been 
en into account in the interpretation. 
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in this type of question than in the relation between two variables for 
the total population irrespective of color, most of our tables omit the 
totals for blacks and whites combined. It might be mentioned that because 
of the overwhelming numerical importance of the whites, the distribution 
of the total population by any variable resembles very closely the 
distribution of the whites. 

Percentages are shown in all table cells no matter how small the 
base (and, thus, no matter how statistically unreliable the percentage 
may be). As a result, there are instances in which the data appear to 
show a relationship which almost certainly is not real. In our 
interpretations, of course, we are mindful of sampling error and as a 
rough rule of thumb we are inclined not to say anything about percentages 
based upon fewer than 50 sample cases, for sampling error in such instances 
may be very high. For example, the standard error of a percentage in the 
neighborhood of 50 is about 10 percentage points when the base is 50 
sample cases; for percentages near 5 or 95? the standard error is about 
4 percentage points. The reader who wishes to observe the same cautions 
in interpreting the tables should keep in mind that the "blown up" 
population figure corresponding to 50 sample cases is approximately 188 
thousand for whites and about 68 thousand for blacks. 




Table A-l continued Attrition Rate (Percent) 1967 Survey, by Reason and by Selected 

Characteristics of Respondents in 1966 



Total number, ( a ) 
1966 

(thousands) 

Non interview rate 1 

Armed 

forces 

■pops 

Characteristic, 1966 

Refusal 

Unable .to 
locate ( b ' 

Total or 
average 

Out of labor force 
in survey week 

It-, 981 

1.2 

0.9 

2.1 

3.6 


Whites 

4,355 

1.2 

0.6 

1.8 

3.7 

5.5 

Blacks 

626 

1.3 

2.7 

3.9 

3.0 

6.9 

Worked 5 2 weeks in 




3.6 

4.0 


past 12 months 

5,037 

1.7 

2.0 

7.7 

Whites 

4,504 

1.8 

1.2 

3.0 

3.7 

6.7 

Blacks 

533 

0.6 

8.6 

9.2 

6.6 

15.8 

Worked 0-6 weeks in 




4.6 



past 12 months 

1,217 

2.5 

2.0 

3.3 

7.8 

Whites 

1,062 

2.9 

1.7 

4.6 

3.0 

7.5 

Blacks 

155 

0.0 

4.5 

4.5 

5.2 

9.7 

No weeks of 
unemployment in past 

12,269 






12 months 


1.9 

3.1 

5.8 

8.9 

Whites 

10,788 

M 

1.5 

2.8 

5.9 

8.7 

Blacks 

1,481 

0.7 

4.8 

5.5 

4.8 

10.3 

15 or more weeks of 
unemployment in past 

1,142 



4.9 

1 

5.4 

10.4 

12 months 

3.1 

1.9 

Whites 

982 

3.4 

1.7 

5.1 

5.0 

10 . 2 

Blacks 

160 

1.2 

2.5 

3.8 

7.5 

11.9 

No weeks out of 

labor force in past 1 







12 months 

6,320 

1.6 

2.4 

4.0 

4.6 

8.6 

Whites 

5,557 


1.8 

3.4 

4.3 

7.8 

Blacks 

763 


7.2 

8.1 

5.6 | 

13.8 

27' weeks out of labor 
force in past 12 months 

4,843 


1.3 

2.9 

5.8 | 

8.7 

Whites 

4,228 


1.1 

2.9 

5.8 

8.7 

Blacks 

615 


2.3 

2.9 

5.5 

8.5 

White-collar workers 

3,800 


2.1 

3.6 

3.5 

7.1 

Whites 

3,558 

1.4 

2.2 

3.6 1 

3-5 

7.1 

Blacks 

242 

1.6 

1.6 

3.3 

3.3 ! 

6.6 

Blue-collar workers 

7,425 

1.5 

1.8 

3.4 - 

6.7 

10.0 

Whites 

6,466 

mam 

1.5 

3.0 

6.8 

9.8 

Blacks 

959 

H 

4.4 

5.7 ! 

6.0 

11.9 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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ile A-l continued 


Attrition Rate (Percent), 19&7 Survey, by Reason and by 
Selected Characteristics of Respondents in 1966 



Total number, 

Non interview rate 

Armed 

forces 

Total 

racteristic, 1966 

3966 

( 1 luHKJands) 

Refusal 

Unable to 
locate (h) 

Total or 
average 

attrition 

rate 

vate wage and 







.ary workers 

1^,073 

10,584 

1.5 

2.0 

3.5 

6.0 

9.6 

Jhites 

1.5 

1.6 

3.2 

6.1 

9.2 

Slacks 

1,489 

1.1 

4.9 

6.0 

5.8 

11.8 

rernment workers 

1,351 

0.7 

1.2 

1.8 

5.8 

7.6 

Jhites 

1,132 

0.7 

1.0 

1.7 

6.4 

8.0 

Slacks 

219 

0.5 

2.3 

2.7 

2.3 

5.5 

igth of service 







jess than 1 year 

7,788 

1.6 

2.0 

3.5 

6.9 

10.5 

Whites 

G , 694 

1.6 

1.6 

3.2 

7.2 

10.4 

Blacks 

1,092 

1.2 

4,2 

5.4 

5.3 

10.7 

] years or more 

1,991 

1.0 

1.8 

2.9 

4.5 

7.3 

Whites 

1,764 

1.1 

1.4 

2 . 4 

4.4 

6.8 

Blacks 

227 

0.9 

5.3 

6.2 

4.9 

10.6 

;itude toward 

S6 job 







Like job 

5,326 

1.8 

2.3 

4.1 

6.0 

10.1 

Whites 

4,605 

1.8 

1.5 

3.3 

6.2 

9.5 

Blacks 

721 

1.4 

7.5 

8.9 

4.9 

13.7 

)islike job 

585 

0.0 

5.1 

5.1 

11-3 

16.6 

W1 lites 

468 

0.0 

4.5 

4.5 

i 12.0 

16.5 

Blacks 

117 

0.0 

7.7 

7.7 

8.5 

17.1 

come of respondent 
past 12 months 







Less than $3,000 

9,110 

1.3 

1.9 

3.2 

7.0 

10.2 

Whites 

7,816 

1.4 

1.6 

2.9 

7.2 

10.2 

Blacks 

1,294 

1.1 

4.0 

5.1 

5.2 

10.2 

$3,000 or more 

4,198 

1.5 

1.8 

3.3 

4.0 

7.3 

ifhites 

3,869 

1.5 

1.5 

3.0 

3.8 

6.8 

Blacks 

329 

1 2.1 

4.9 

7.0 

7.0 

14.0 

gh school curriculum 







Vocational , commercial 

1,359 

2,2 

1.9 

4.1 

9.5 

13.6 

Whites 

1,093 

2.6 

1.4 

4.0 

i 10.0 

i4.o 

Blacks 

266 

0.4 

4.1 

4.5 

7-5 

12.0 

College preparatory 

5,801 

1.2 

1.2 

2.4 

4.5 

7.0 

Whites 

5,442 

1.2 

1.2 

2.4 

4.5 

6.9 

31a cks 

359 

1.7 

0.8 

2.5 

5.6 

8.1 

General 

6,890 

1.4 

2.1 

3.5 

6.1 

9.6 

Whites 

5,855 

1.3 

1.8 

3.1 

6.3 

9.4 

Blacks 

1,035 

1.5 

4.2 

5.7 

5.2 



»ot notes at end of table. 
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Table A-l continued Attrition Rate (Percent), 1967 Survey, by Reason and by 

Selected Characteristics of Respondents in 1966 


— 


TaT' 

Noninterview rate 

Armed 

forces 

Total i 


Char ac t e r is t ic , 1966 

LUuAl HUiUUCA , 

1966 

(thousands) 

Refusal 

Unable to 
locate Ob) 

Total or 
average 

attrition 

rate 


Educational goal 

High school 4 

1,791 

1.7 

0.7 

2.4 

4,0 

6.4 


Whites 

1,495 

1.9 

0.6 

2,5 

4.1 

6,6 


Blacks 

296 

0.7 

1.4 

2.0 

3.7 

5.7 


College 4 

3,734 

1,2 

1.5 

2,7 

5.0 

7.7 


Whites 

3,323 

1,2 

1.5 

2.7 

5 . 2 

7.9 


Blacks 

4ll 

0.7 

1.9 

2.7 

3.6 

6.3 


Living arrangement 
at age l4 

With father 
and mother 

13,163 

1.4 

1.5 

2.8 

5.2 

8.0 


Whites 

11,976 

1.4 

1.3 

2.6 

5.3 

8.0 


Blacks 

1,187 

1.3 

3.5 

4.9 

3.4 

8,4 


With mother only 

1,420 

0.4 

3.1 

3.4 

5.1 

8.6 


Whites 

961 

0.1 

3.3 

3.4 

4.2 

7.6 


Blacks 

459 

0.9 

2,6 

3.5 

7.2 

10.7 


Had newspaper, 
magazines , library 
card at age 14 

9,213 

1.2 

1.1 

2.3 

5.2 

7.5 


Whites 

8,572 

1.2 

1.0 

2.2 

5.2 

7.4 


Blacks 

64l 

2.0 

2.5 

4.5 

4.8 

9.4 


Lacked newspaper, 
magazines, library 
card at age l4 

865 

1.2 

4.7 

5.9 

3.9 

9.0 


Whites 

470 

1.7 

3.2 

4.9 

4.5 

9.4 


Blacks 

395 

0.5 

6.6 

7.1 

3.3 

10.4 


Resided in large labor 
market area( c ) 

4,193 

3,629 

2.1 

2.2 

4,3 

5.7 

10.1 


Whites 

2.1 

1.9 

4,0 

5.7 

9-7 


Blacks 

564 

2.5 

4.3 

6.7 

5.7 

12.4 


Resided in small labor 
market area(d) 

7,541 

1.1 

1.5 

2.6 

4.6 

7.2 


Whites 

6,633 

1.1 

1.1 

2.2 

4.9 

7.1 


Blacks 

908 

0.8 

4,3 

5.1 

2.8 

7.8 


(a) Figures in this column are population estimates based on number of respondents in 1966, 

(b) Includes a few respondents inaccessible to the interviewer even though their location 


was ascertained, 

(c) A large labor market area contains a labor force of 500,000 people or more, 

(d) A small labor market area contains a labor force of less than 100,000 people, 
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Labor Force Participation Rate and Unemployment Rale of Men 14 to 24 Years of Age 
m the Civilian Noninst itutional Population According to Current Population^ Survey , 
by School Enrollment Status, Age > and Color, October 1966 and October 19&7 

(Numbers in thousands) 


rd labor force 
nployment status 


Not enrolled 


Total or average 


10/66 

10/67 

10/67 

minus 

10/66 

10/66 

10/67 

IO/67 

minus 

10/66 



WHITES 

1 

1 r 



sulation 

Dor force participation rate 
employment rate 


5,158 5,247 

17.5 17 8 +0 5 

5.1 12.5 +7 - 4 


pula t ion 

bor force participation rate 
snployment rate 


2,729 2,818 
39.9 41.8 

8.0 11.2 


pul at ion 

bor force participation rate 
employment rate 
1 

pul at ion 

bor force participation rate 
employment rate 

4 

pulation 

bor force participation rate 
employment rate 


1,649 1,455 

58.9 41.5 

8.4 9.1 

881 1,029 

58.6 44.2 

5.9 9.5 


1,147 1.076 

89.2 87.8 

7.9 9.2 

1,082 1,166 

93.8 93.7 

4.3 3.8 


1,963 
- 0,1 69.0 

- 0.5 4.7 

3,048 

- 1.6 90.0 

+ 0,7 2.1 


pula t ion 

bor force participation rate 
[employment rate 

7 

ipulat ion 

ibor force participation rate 
employment rate 
3 

>pulation 

ibor force participation rate 
lemployment rate 


417 

35.O +6.1 

58.4 +17.7 

201 

51.5 +6.3 

31.7 +27,5 


17 

11.8 - 0.7 

0.0 - 100.0 


59 57 
59.5 75.4 
22.9 25.6 


508 

15,2 + 1.0 

22*4 +0,7 

474 

39.9 : +7.1 

35.4 +14.2 

397 

59*4 +3.9 

22.4 +12.7 


filiation 50 82 

ibor force participation rate 44,0 57*3 

^employment rate 9*1 12,8 

24 

Dpulation 55 5 ^ 

at or force participation rate 54,5 53.6 

ri employment rate Q » 0 5 >5 

Vera <3, Perrella, Employment of School Age Youth 
(Washington, D.C, II. SV “Department of Labor, tfu 
p. A-&; Forrest A. Bogan, Employment of School A, 
(Washington , D.C.- U, S, Department of Labor, Bu 


hool Age Youth . October 196 6 Special Utor J°™f 7 , J ep £;k£ 0 n 87 
t of Labor"] Bureau” of Labor Statistics, August 1967), T , 

nt of School Age Youth, Special Labor Force Report^go. , 

T^of Labor. Bureau oi^Labor Statistics, October 1968), Table C, p 
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Table A-3 Labor Force and Employment Status, by School Enrollment Status, Afo , October 1^67, and Color Male 

Years of Age in 1967 



il 













APPENDIX B 


GLOSSARY 


Age of respondent as of last birthday prior to April 1 , 196 ?. 

5 HMENT TO CURRENT JOB (measured in 1966 survey only) 

Relative increase in rate of pay for which an employed respondent 
would be willing to accept a hypothetical offer of employment 
with a different employer. 

[TION RATE 

The proportion of respondents in 1966 who were not interviewed 
in 1967* The noninterview rate is the proportion of respondents 
in 1966 who were not interviewed in 1967 for reasons other than 
entrance into the armed forces. 

5 OF WORKER 

Wage and Salary Worker 

A person working for a rate of pay per time-unit, commission, 
tips, payment in kind, or piece rates for a private employer 
or any government unit. 

Self-employed Worker 

A person working in his own unincorporated business, 
profession, or trade, or operating a farm for profit or fees. 
Unpaid Family Worker 

A person working without pay on a farm or in a business 
operated by a member of the household to whom he is related 
by blood or marriage. 


The term "black" refers to all those who are not Caucasian and 
is used in lieu of the more conventional "Negro and other 
races." For further detail see Chapter 1 , footnote 5 . 

’ARISON OF ATTITUDE TOWARD JOB, 1966 AND 1967 _ 

Whether the respondent says he likes his current job more than, 
the same as, or less than the job he held in 1966 (irrespective 
of* whether it was the same or a different job) . 

’ARATIVE JOB STATUS, 1$66 AND 1967 

Whether the respondent is working for the same employer or a 

different employer in 1967 as i * 1 1966 . 
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CURRENT POPULATION SURVEY 

Monthly survey of the population conducted by the U. S. Bure s1 - 1 
of the Census to estimate the size and characteristics of th e 
labor force. 

EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 

Total number of years of regular school that the respondent 
would like to achieve . 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT: See HIGHEST YEAR OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 
EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS 

Total number of years of regular school that the respondent 
feels he will actually achieve . 

EMPLOYED: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

EXPOSURE TO READING MATERIALS AT AGE l4 (measured in 1966 survey only) 
Whether or not the respondent's family, when he was 1.4 years 
old, had a library card and received newspapers and/or magazines 
in the home. 

FAMILY INC (ME (1966) 

Income from all sources (including wages and salaries, net income 
from business or farm, pensions, dividends, interest, rent, 
royalties, social insurance, and public assistance) received by 
any family member living in the household in 12-month period 
prior to 19 66 survey. Income of nonrelatives living in the 
household is not included. 

HEALTH, EFFECT ON ACTIVITY (measured in 1966 survey only) 

Respondent's assessment of whether his physical or mental 
condition (l) limits his work activity; (2) limits other 
activity; or (3) for those enrolled in school, limits his 
school activity. 

HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

Orientation and goal of high school courses, usually related to 
future educational or occupational plans. Categories used are 
college preparatory, vocational, commercial, or general. 

HIGHEST YEAR OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

The highest grade finished by the respondent in "regular" 
school, where years of school completed are denoted 9-H> 

13- 15, etc. 



LY RATE OP PAY 

Compensation — in dollars — for work performed. This is limited 
to wdge and salary workers because it is virtually impossible 
to ascertain to what extent the earnings of the self-employed 
are wages as opposed to other kinds of returns , If a time 
unit other than an hour was reported, hourly rates were computed 
by first converting the reported figure into a weekly rate and 
then dividing by the number of hours usually worked per week. 

3 WORKED DURING SURVEY WEEK 

The total number of hours worked at all jobs held by the 
respondent during the calendar week preceding the date of 
interview. 

ME OF RESPONDENT 

Income from all sources (including wages and salaries , net 
income from business or farm, pensions, dividends, interest, rent, 
royalties, social insurance, and public assistance) received 
only by the respondent. 

ISTRY 

The 10 one-digit classes of the Bureau of the Census' 
functional classification of employers on the basis of nature 
of final product. 


A continuous period of service with a given employer. 

Current or Last Job 

For those respondents who were employed during the 
survey week; the job held during the survey week. 

For those respondents who were either unemployed or 
out of the labor force: the most recent job. 

f LEDGE OF THE WORLD OF WORK: See OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION TEST 

)R FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
In the Labor Force 

All respondents who were either employed or unemployed 
during the survey week: 

Employed 

All respondents who during the survey week were either 
(l) "at work" — those who did any work for pay or profit 
or worked without pay for 15 hours or more on a family 
farm or business; or (2) "with a job but not at work" — 
those who did not work and were not looking for work, 
but had a job or business from which they were temporarily 
absent because of vacation, illness, industrial dispute, 
bad weather, or because they were taking time off for 
various other reasons. 
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Unemployed 

All respondents who did not work at all during the 
survey week and (l) either were looking or had looked 
for a job in the four-week period prior to the survey; 

(2) were waiting to be recalled to a job from which they 
were laid off; or (3) were waiting to report to a new 
job within 30 days. 

Out of the Labor Force 

All respondents who were neither employed nor 
unemployed during the survey week. 

LABOR FORGE PARTICIPATION RATE 

The proportion of the total population or of a demographic 
subgroup of the population classified as "in the labor force." 

LENGTH OF SERVICE IN CURRENT (LAST) JOB 

The total number of years spent by the respondent in his current 
(most recent) job. 

LIVING ARRANGEMENT AT AGE l 4 (measured in 1966 survey only) 

A classification of the people with whom the respondent lived 
when he was l 4 years old. It is primarily used to distinguish 
whether or not he lived with both parents. 

LOCAL LABOR MARKET AREA: See PSU 

MARITAL STATUS 

Respondents were classified into the following categories: 
married, spouse present; married, spouse absent; divorced; 
widowed; separated; and never married. The term "married" 
in the text includes those respondents who are married, spouse 
present in the survey week. "Nonmarried" includes all others. 

NONSTUBENT 

All respondents not enrolled in regular school at the time of 
the survey. 

OCCUPATION 

The ten occupation groups are the ten one-digit classes used 
by the Bureau of the Census in the i960 Census. The four types 
of occupation are white-collar (professional and technical 
workers; managers, officials, and proprietors; clerical workers; 
and sales workers); blue-collar (craftsmen and foremen, operatives, 
and nonfarm laborers); service ; and farm (farmers, farm managers, 
and farm laborers). 

OCCUPATION DESIRED AT AGE 30 

The occupation which the respondent would like to hold when he 
is 30 years old. 



RATIONAL INFORMATION TEST (measured in 1966 survey only) 

A series of questions designed to measure the extent of the 
respondent's information about the labor market. First, the 
respondent is asked to choose one of several job descriptions 
that best matches each of 10 specified job titles. Second, 
he is asked to indicate the amount of regular schooling typically 
achieved by men in each of the occupations. Third, he chooses 
from a pair of occupations the one in which he thinks average 
annual earnings is higher. For scoring procedure see 
Chapter 1, p. 5, n. 13. 

OF THE LABOR FORCE: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

(PRIMARY SAMPLING UNIT) 

One of the 235 areas of the country from which the sample for 
this study was drawn; usually an SMSA (standard metropolitan 
statistical area) or a county. 

3TION TO HYPOTHETICAL JOB OFFER: See ATTACHMENT TO CURRENT JOB 

JLAR SCHOOL 

"Regular" schools include graded public, private, and parochial 
elementary and high schools; colleges; universities; and 
professional schools. 

IDENCE IN COUNTY (SMSA), LENGTH OF 

The length of time — in years — the respondent has lived in 
county or SMSA of present residence. 

IDENCE AT AGE l4 (measured in 1966 survey only) 

Degree of urbanization of area in which respondent lived when 
he was 14 years old. These areas are defined as rural farm, 
rural nonfarm, town, suburb of city, city ( 25 , 000 - 100 , 000 ), 
and city (100,000 or more). 

ISFACTION WITH JOB, DEGREE OF 

Respondent's report of his feelings toward his job when, 
confronted with the following four alternatives: "like it very 
much, like it fairly well, dislike it somewhat, dislike it very 
much." 


!0OL ENROLLMENT STATUS 

An indication of whether or not the respondent is presen ly 
enrolled in regular school. 

E-EMPLOYED : See CLASS OF WORKER 


ILL OF UNEMPLOYMENT , . . . 

A continuous period of at least one week's duration 
which the respondent was unemployed. A spell may e 
either by employment or by withdrawal from t e a or 
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SURVEY WEEK 

For convenience, the term "survey week" is used to denote the 
calendar week preceding the date of interview . In the 
conventional parlance of the Bureau of the Census, it means the 
"reference week." 

TENURE: See LENGTH OF SERVICE IN CURRENT (LAST) JOB 

UNEMPLOYED: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

UNEMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE IN PREVIOUS 12 MONTHS 

Cumulative number of weeks in the 12 months prior to the survey 
that the respondent reported he was looking for work or on 
lay-off from a job. 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 

The proportion of the labor force classified as unemployed. 
UNPAID FAMILY WORKERS: See CLASS OF WORKER 
VETERAN STATUS 

Whether the respondent served in any branch of the armed services 
prior to the time of the survey. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING OUTSIDE SCHOOL 

Program(s) taken outside the regular school system for other 
than social or recreational purposes. Sponsoring agents include 
government, unions, and business enterprises. A training course 
sponsored by a company must last at least six weeks to be 
considered a "program." 

WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS: See CLASS OF WORKER 

WAGE RATE: See HOURLY RATE OF PAY 

WEEKS EMPLOYED IN PREVIOUS 12 MONTHS 

Cumulative number of weeks in the 12 months prior to the survey 
that the respondent reported that he worked. 

WEEKS IN THE LABOR FORCE IN PREVIOUS 12 MONTHS 

Cumulative number of weeks in the 12 months prior to the survey 
that the respondent reported that he either worked, looked for 
work, or was on layoff from a job. 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

Any full- or part-time employment experienced by the respondent 
any time during his life lasting two or more consecutive weeks, 
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SAMPLING, INTERVIEWING, AND ESTIMATING PROCEDURES 


he Survey of Work Experience of Men 14 to 24 Years of Age is one of 
ongitudinal surveys sponsored by the Manpower Administration of the 
epartment of Labor. Taken together these surveys constitute the 
al Longitudinal Surveys . 

umple Design 

?he National Longitudinal Surveys are based on a multi-stage proba- 
r sample located in 235 sample areas comprising 485 counties and 
indent cities representing every state and the District of Columbia. 
55 sample areas were selected by grouping all of the nation's counties 
idependent cities into about 1,900 primary sampling units (PSU’s) 
lrther forming 235 strata of one or more PSU's that are relatively 
aneous according to socioeconomic characteristics. Within each of 
trata a single PSU was selected to represent the stratum. Within 
PSU a probability sample of housing units was selected to represent 
ivilian nonins titutionalized population. 


Since one of the survey requirements was to provide separate reliable 
sties for Negroes and other races, households in predominantly Negro 
ther race enumeration districts (ED's) were selected at a rate three 
that for households in predominantly white ED's. The sample was 
ned to provide approximately 5 ,000 interviews for each of the four 
ys— about 1,500 Negroes and other races and 3 >500 whites. When this 
rement was examined in light of the expected number of persons in 
age-sex-color group it was found that approximately 42,000 households 
be required in order to find the requisite number of Negroes and 
■ races in each age-sex group. 


An initial sample of about 42,000 housing units was selected and a 
siing interview took place in March and April 1966. 0 is n 

, 7,500 units were found to he vacant, occupied by persons whose usu 
Lence was elsewhere, changed from residential or , 

\e other hand, about 9 00 additional units were fcmn ^ lc 

led within existing living space or had been change rom ilable 

Lously nonresidential space. Thus 35 > 360 housing uni 

Interview; of these, usable information was collected lor 

sholds, a completion rate of 98. 0 percent. 


* This 
eys Branch 


pendix was written byMarie G . Argana^ Ohief , _ 

Demographic Surveys Division, U.S. Bure 



The original plan called for using this initial screening to select 
the sample for all sample groups. On reflection it was decided to rescreen 
the sample in the fall of 1966 prior to the first interview of males l4 
to 24. Males in the upper part of that age group are the most mobile 
group in the entire population and a seven-month delay between the initial 
screening and the first interview seemed to invite problems . 

To increase efficiency, it was decided to stratify the sample for 
the rescreening by the presence or absence of a 14 to 24 year old male 
in the household. The probability is great that a household which contained 
a 14 to 24 year old in March will also have one in September. However, we 
had to insure that the sample also represented persons who had moved into 
sample households in the intervening period, so that a sample of addresses 
which had no l4 to 24 year old males also was included in the screening 
operation. 

This phase of the screening began in early September 1966. Since a 
telephone number had been recorded for most households at the time of the 
initial interview, every attempt was made to complete the short screening 
interview by telephone. Following this screening operation, 5,713 males 
aged 14 to 24 were designated to be interviewed for the Survey of Work 
Experience. These were sampled differentially within four strata: whites 
in white ED's (i.e., ED's which contained predominantly white households), 
Negroes and other races in white ED's, whites in Negro and other race ED's, 
and Negro and other races in Negro and other race ED's. 

The Field Work 


Three hundred thirty-nine interviewers were assigned to this survey. 
The primary requirement for interviewers was previous experience with the 
Current Population Survey (CPS). A number of sections of the questionnaire 
dealt with labor force or socioeconomic concepts which were either similar 

O J 0r J .^ dentical with the CPS > tllus a significant increase in quality and 
reduction of training costs was achieved. 

_ Regional office personnel trained the interviewers and office clerks 
. . 0 „ be au f ve y in their regions. Each trainer was provided with 
!^ a “ ing guide P re P ared b y the Bureau staff and reviewed by 
Thf> nvv 5 n°^+ r 4 - iais " tr ftion and the Center for Human Resource Research of 
but a miinw % n ver sity. The guide included not only lecture material, 
thorouehlv u-itvi + ructur ® d Practice interviews to familiarize the interviews 
in some 20 M+ioa + questionnaire. A total of 2 6 training sessions were helc 
particinatincr ™ . r °Pfbout the country. Professional members of the 
training sessions^ 128 ^ 10nS observed the regional supervisors during the 

quality.' This^conq^+l^^^^n^ in each re S ior ial office to insure adequate 

edlt " ° f each returned 

itor reviewed the questionnaires from beginning 
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d, 1/0 determine if the entries were complete and consistent and 
er the skip instructions were being followed. This edit was designed 
termine if the interviewer understood her job. The interviewer was 
cted by phone concerning minor problems, and depending on the nature 
e problem was either merely told of her error or asked to contact 
espondent for further information or for clarification, For more 
us problems the interviewer was retrained either totally or in part, 
he questionnaire was returned for completion. 

The training of interviewers began on October 23, 1967 , and the 
■viewing immediately after. The interviewing continued until the 
hf December 1967 . A number of factors were responsible for the 
ed time. There are limited times during the day when persons in 
age group are available to be interviewed. The requirement that 
.nterviewers be experienced in the CPS caused some delay. For about 
reek each month the interviewers were not able to work on this survey 
ise of the conflicting demands of the CPS. Finally, extra time was 
red in order to reduce the number of noninterviews resulting from 
>ns who were temporarily not available for interview or who were 
.cult to locate. Of the 5,713 males l4 to 24 originally selected, 
ihe sample, usable questionnaires were obtained from 5,234 cases in 


Summary, 1966 Interview 



Total 


Ffoninterviews 


interviews 

Total 

Refusals 

Other 

er of 

s 

5,713 

5,234 

479 

120 

359 

ent of 
load 

100.0 ! 

91.7 

8.3 

2.1 

6.2 

ent of 
nterviews 



100.0 

25.0 

75.0 


The 5,234 men who were interviewed in 1966 constxtut P there 

he 1967 survey. The noninterviews were not included and 

be no base year data. Fourteen persons die . surve ys, 

surveys and 276 men entered the armed orces ® Questionnaires 

ng 4,944 persons eligible to be interviewed. Usable questionnaire 

obtained ?rom 4,787 of these respondents for a completion rate of 
percent . 
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Summary, 1967 Interview 



Inter- 
viewed 
in 19 66 

Deceased 
in 1967 

Armed 

Forces 

1967 

Eligible 
for inter- 
view 1967 

Inter- 

viewed 

1967 

Re- 

fused 

Unable 

to 

contact 

All other 
non- 

intervieEj 

Number 
of cases 



276 

4,944 

4,787 

65 


2l 

Percent of 
workload 

100.0 

0.3 

5.3 

94.4 





Percent 
eligible for 
interview 



■ . I 

100.0 

96.8 

1.3 

1.4 

0.4 


Estimating Methods 

The estimation procedure adopted for this survey was a multi-stage 
ratio estimate. The first step was the assignment to each sample case 
of a basic weight which was equal to the reciprocal of the sampling 
fraction of the stratum from which it was selected. Thus, for the Survey 
of Work Experience of Males l4 to 24 there were four different base weight 
reflecting differential sampling by color within stratum (i.e., white ED's 
versus Negro and other race ED's). 

1. Noninterview Adjustment 

The weights for all interviewed persons were adjusted to the 
extent needed to account for persons for which no information was 
obtained because of absence, refusals, or unavailability for other 
reasons. This adjustment was made separately for each of 16 
groupings: Census region of residence (Northeast, North Central, 
South, West); by residence (urban, rural); by color (white, Negro 
and other race s) . 

2. Ratio Estimates 


The distribution of the population selected for the sample may 
differ somewhat, by chance, from that of the nation as a whole, in 
such characteristics as age, color, sex, and residence. Since these 
population characteristics are closely correlated with the principal 
measurements made from the sample, the latter estimates can be sub* 
stantially improved when weighted appropriately by the known 
distribution of these population characteristics . -*• This was 
accomplished through two stages of ratio estimation, as follows: 


1 See Bureau of the Census, Technical Paper No. 7 , "The 
icfSlf' °B u -*- a ^ on Survey — A Report on Methodology "(Washington , D.C., 
iyo4l, for a more detailed explanation of the preparation of estimates. 
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First-Stage Ratio Es biiruiLlon 

TUla is a procedure In which tho HompXo , s ; ; 

adjusted to the known I960 Census told on . 

distribution of the popuhiUo . •* V)6o f'.'n."'. • 

the differences existing at the l. mo oi ,h . . 

the color-residence distribution tor the nation • 

sample areas , 


>• ^ i 


b , Second^Stape Ratio EsViTWVtlofl 

In this final step, the sample proportions 
to independent current estimates of the civilian y ^ 

tionalized population by age and color. These n., / 

prepared by carrying forward the moot recent .. •* • 

to take account of subsequent acting oi tho popu. 

and migration between the United ‘States and - 

The adjustment was made by. color within lour apg* i 
14-15, 16-18, 19 - 21 , and PP-P4. 
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After this step, ouch sample ])eir.on has, a n a' 
remains unchanged throughout the five-year U IV >*’’ 

The universe of study was thus tMxod at the Ume * ’’ _ 
for the first cycle. Wo reweighting of the nruni'ly 1 
after subsequent cycles since tho group oi Anferv l ' 
is an unbiased sample of the population /'roup (In ' - l ' 
civilian nonins t itut ionali % cd riiale; i age 1.4 to : ,J ‘< in 
at the time of the first cycle only. 


ig and Editing 

Most of the questionnaire required no coding, the S* 

:tly from precoded boxes. However, the various ,job -rw 
;ions used the Bureau’s standard oocnpution and Indua t r v •• 1 

»sed with the monthly GPS. Codes for the other "ojm;u , ■ 

developed in conjunction with Ohio State from ta.l'liog, o* ■ . a 
jercent subsamples of the returns. 

The consistency edits for tho questionnaire were comp 1 >•( «• t • 
iter. For the parts of the questionnaire which were Ml ini l/tr 
i modified CPS edit was used. For all other section.*} scfifw 
jncy checks were performed. None of the edits includi u 1 .*<u ■<, I f 
Ine which was dependent on averages or random infonmd.,1 *>u 'V.. 
jes, since such allocated data could not be expected t.*» In- 
data from subsequent surveys. However, where tho answui* % - 
;ion was obvious from others in the questionnaire, tho nil::;: in 
sntered on the tape. For example, if item l6a ("Have* you g...* 


2 Bee U.S, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Knp * ♦»■*», 
es P-25, No. 352, Nov. 18, 1966, for a description of Mt<* 
in preparing these independent population estimates , 



a degree since we talked to you last year?") was blank, but legitimate 
entries appeared in 16b, c, and d ("What degree was it?"; "In what field 
did you receive your degree?"; and "Why did you decide to continue your 
education after receiving this degree?") a "Yes" was inserted in l6a. 

In this case only if l6a was marked "Yes," could l6b, c,and d be filled; 
therefore , the assumption was made that either the key punch operator 
failed to punch the item or the interviewer failed to mark it. 

Further, some of the status codes which depend on the answers to a 
number of different items were completed using only partial information, 
The most obvious example is the current employment status of the respondent. 
That is, whether he was employed, unemployed, or not in the labor force. 
This is determined by the answers to a number of related questions . How- 
ever, if one or more of these questions is not completed but the majority 
are filled and consistent, the status is determined on the basis of the 
available responses. This gives rise to an artificially low count of 
"HA's" for certain items. 



APPENDIX D 


SAMPLING VARIATION 


As in any survey based upon a sample, the data in this report are 
ect to sampling error, that is, variation attributable solely to the 

that they emerge from a sample rather than from a complete count 
he population. Because the probabilities of a given individual's 
aring in the sample are known, it is possible to estimate the 
ling error, at least roughly. For example, it is possible to specify 
nfidenoe interval" for each absolute figure or percentage, that is, 
range within which the true value of the figure is likely to fall, 
this purpose, the standard error of the statistic is generally used, 
standard error on either side of a given statistic provides the range 
alues which has a two-thirds probability of including the true value. 

■ probability increases to about 95 percent if a range of two standard 
irs is used. 

idard Errors of Percentages 

In the case of percentages, the size of the standard error depends 
only on the magnitude of the percentage, but also on the size of the 
s on which the percentage is computed. Thus, the standard error of 
percent may be only 1 percentage point when the base is the total 
jer of white men, but as much as 8 or 9 percentage points when the 
2 is the total number of unemployed white men. Two tables of standard 
xrs , one for whites and one for blacks, are shown below (Tables D-l 
D-2). 


The method of ascertaining the appropriate standard error of a 
centage-*- may be illustrated by the following example. This sample 
resents approximately 5? 900 ,000 white men who were 15 to l8 years 
in 1967 . Our estimates indicate that 50 percent of these men were 
the labor force at the time of the 1966 interview. Entering the 
le for white men (D-l) with the base of 5 5000,000 and the percentage 
one finds the standard error to be 6.1 percentage points. Thus 
xices are two out of three that a complete enumeration would have 
ulted in a figure between 56.1 and 43*9 percent (50 + 6 . 1 ) and 19 
, of 20 that the figure would have been between 37*8 and 62.2 percent 
) + 12 . 2 ). 


1 Because the sample is not random, the conventional formula for 
3 standard error of a percentage cannot be used. The entries in the 
>les have been computed on the basis of a formula suggested by the 
reau of the Census statisticians. They should be interpreted as 
rviding an indication of the order of magnitude of the standard error, 
bher than a precise standard error for any specific item. 
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Table D-l 


Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Whites 
(68 chances out of 100 ) 


Base of percentage 
(thousands) 

Estimated percentage 

1 or 99 

5 or 95 

10 or 90 

20 or 80 

50 

100 

2.8 

6,0 

8.3 

11.1 


200 

1.9 

4.2 

5.8 

7.8 


350 

1.5 

3.2 

4.4 

5.9 


500 

1.2 

2.7 

3.7 

4*9 


1,000 

0.9 

1.9 

2.6 

3.5 


5,000 

0.4 

0,8 

1.2 

1.5 


14,046 

0.2 

0.5 

0-7 

0.9 

Hi 


Table D-2 Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Blacks 

(68 chances out of 100) 


Base of percentage 
(thousands) 

Estimated percentage 

1 or 99 

5 or 95 

10 or 9° 

.. - 

20 or 80 

50 

25 

3*3 

7-3 

10.0 

13.3 

16.7 

50 

2.3 

5.1 

7.1 

9.4 

u.o 

100 

1.6 

3.6 

5.0 

6*6 

8.3 

200 

1.2 

2.5 

3.5 

4.7 

5.6 

750 

0.6 

1.3 

1.8 

2.4 

3.0 

i,4oo 

0.4 

1.0 

1.3 

1.8 

2.2 
» n 

2,041 i 

0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1.5 

X 1 0 
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f frequently center on the question whether ooservea wj.ij.ejcm.co j .±> 

: csntages are "real," or whether they result simply from sampling variation. 

If, for example, one finds on the basis of the survey that 3-3 percent of 
i the whites, as compared with 7 percent of the blacks, are unable to work, 
the question arises whether this difference actually prevails in the 
population or whether it might have been produced by sampling variation. 

The answer to this question, expressed in terms of probabilities, depends 
on the standard error of the difference between the two percentages, which, 
m turn, is related to their magnitudes as well as to the size of the base 
of each. Although a precise answer to the question would require extended 
calculation, it is possible to construct charts that will indicate roughly, 
tor different ranges of bases and different magnitudes of the percentages 
themselves, whether a given difference may be considered to be "significant," 
r.e., is sufficiently large that there is less than a 5 percent chance that 
it would have been produced by sampling variation alone. Such charts are 
shown below. 

The magnitude of the quotient produced by dividing the difference 
between any two percentages by the standard error of the difference 
determines whether that difference is significant. Since the standard 
error of the difference depends only on the size of the percentages and 
their bases, for differences centered around a given percentage it is 
possible to derive a function which relates significant differences to 
the size of the bases of the percentages. If a difference around the 
given percentage is specified, the function then identifies those bases 
which will produce a standard error small enough for the given difference 
to be significant. The graphs which follow show functions of this type; 
each curve identifies combinations of bases that will make a given 
difference around a given percentage significant. For all combinations 
of bases on or to the northeast of a given curve , the given difference 
is the maximum difference necessary for significance. 

Thus , to determine whether the difference between two percentages 
is significant, first locate the appropriate graph by selecting the one 
labeled, with the percentage closest to the midpoint between the two per- 
centages in question. When this percentage is under the base of the 
larger percentage should be read on the horizontal axis of the chart and. 
the base of the smaller percentage on the vertical axis. When the midpoint 
between "the two percentages is greater than 50 » the two axes are to be 
reversed.. (When the midpoint is exactly 50 percent, either axis may be 
used for either base.) The two coordinates identify a point on the 
graph. The relation between this point and the curves indicates the order 
of magnitude required for a difference between the two percentages to be 
statistically significant at the 5 percent confidence level. 

2 The point made in footnote 1 is equally relevant here. The graphs 
should, be interpreted as providing only a rough (and probably conservative) 
estimate of the difference required for significance. 
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All this may be illustrated as follows. Suppose in the case of 
the whites the question is whether the difference between 27 percent (on 
a base of 6,000,000)3 and 33 percent (on a base of 5,000,000) is 
significant. Since the percentages center on 30 percent, Figure 4 should 
be used. Entering the vertical axis of this graph with 6,000,000 and the 
horizontal axis with 5,000,000 provides a coordinate which lies to the 
northeast of the curve showing combinations of bases for which a difference 
of 5 percent is significant. Thus the 6 percentage point difference 
(between 27 and 33 percent) is significant. 

As an example of testing for the significance of a difference between 
the two color groups, consider the following. The data in our study show 
that for young men in the age cohort 21 to 25, 96 percent of the blacks 
(on a base of 641,000) and 92 percent of the whites (on a base of 4,66^000) 
are in the labor force. To determine whether this intercolor difference 
is statistically significant, Figure 1 is used because the midpoint (94 
percent) between the two percentages is closer to 95 than 90- Entering 
this graph at 64l,000 on the vertical axis for blacks (calibrated on the 
right hand side of the figure) and at 4,666,000 on the horizontal axis 
for whites provides a coordinate which lies to the northeast of the 4 
percent curve. Thus, the 4 percentage point difference in labor force 
participation rate is significant. 


3 Each of the curves in the graphs of this appendix illustrates a 
functional relationship between bases expressed in terms of actual 
sample cases. For convenience, however, the axes of the graphs are 
labeled in teiros of blown up estimates which simply reflect numbers of 
sample cases multiplied by a weighting factor, 

4 If both percentages are less (greater) than 50 and the midpoint 
between the two percentages is less (greater) than the percentage for 
which the curves were constructed, the actual differences necessary for 
significance will be slightly less than those shown on the curve. The 
required differences shown on the curves understate the actual differences 
necessary for significance when both percentages are less (greater) than 
50 and the midpoint is greater (less ) than the percentage for which the 
curves were constructed. 



BLACKS (thousands} 



2055 

1711 

1368 

IO26 

684 

342 


WHITES (thousands) 
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Figure 2 

For Percentages Around 10 or 90 
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BLAOKS (thousands) 


13165 

12225 

31264 

10344 

5404 

84 d? 

7523 

5642 

4702 

3761 

2321 

1830 

940 



WHITES ( thousands ) 


2053 


1711 
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APPENDIX E 


1966 INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 

1967 INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
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form LGT-201 
(»-a eel 


u.s. department of commerce 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL SURVEYS 

SURVEY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
OF MALES 14-24 


Dudgei Bureau Wo* 41-K2352, Approval Expires Severn b*r 


NOTICE — \ our report lo the Census Bureau is confidential by li 
(Title 13 U.S. Code). It may be seen only by sworn Census employer 
and may be used only for statistical purposes. 





1 Cd Temporarily absent 

2 □ No one home 

3 Cd Refused 


NONINTERYIISW REASON 


4 □ Other - Specify 


TRANSCRIPTION FROM HOUSEHOLD KCCORD CARD 


Item 2 — Identification code Item 15 — Age Item 22 ■ 


Item 13 - Marital status 

1 CH Married spouse present 

2 CD Married spouse absent 

3 CH Widowed 

4 CD Divorced 

5 [Cd Separated 

6 QO Never married 


Item 16 - Race 
t C3 White 
zd Negro 
3 dl Other 


1 d] Owned or being bought 

2 dt Rented 

3 j ] No cosh rent 

Items 23-25 — La 

1 1 I A 4 

2 □ B 

sQC 


ff respondent has moved, enter new address 
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18 


3. Since you turned 1 4 , word you ever out of 
school for an entire school year? 


o □ Respondent is 14 - SKIP to Check Item A 
' t □ Yes - SKIP to 8 

xQNo - SKIP to Check Item A 


4. What U the higher year of regular school 
you have completed 


5. How old were you when you last attended regular school? 



0 □ Completed 4 or more years of college 

1 CD Had to work 

2 |2I3 Couldn't afford, college 

3 (~~1 Lack of ability 


45 Why would you soy you decided to end your 3 I — ' ac o a i ) 

education at that lime? 4 £3 Disliked school 

5 (2U Military service 

6 (22) No particular reason 

7 C3 Other - Specify 


7 Between the time you turned 14 and 

(age mentioned in ib were you ever out of school 
■for an entire school year or more? 


1 □ Yes ^ Ask 8 


x |22 Nn - SUP 

Check Item f 



9* Why were you cut of school at that time 9 


10. Why did you return to school? * , 


CHECK x Cl] Fulfilled in school or a college graduate (Q. 1 or 4) — SKIP to 17, page o 
ITEM A \ [ | All others - Ask 11a 


l la. Considering all the experience you have had in working 

or looking for jobs since leaving school, do you feel that i £23 Yes 

not Having more education has hurt you in any way? 


a 122) No 


b. Why do you f*el this way? 


<lf~‘Ye>) “ Uf " N "'\ 

t I - "! Can't get as 6 oot * a J 0 ** s EH Hnve a good jou 
LJ „, , , . 7 □Wouldn't be m»k.ng 

2 □ Difficult to get a job t ~ J as much m0 „ ey 

□ Other - Specify CD Other - Specif) 


12o. If you could, would you like to get mote t □) y es — Ask b 8 O No - SKIP lo 13a 

educotion or training 9 % 

) Q - ] Technical (vocational) training — Specify type 


b. What kind of courses or training would you 
like to take? 


c. Do you expect that you actually will get this 
education or training? * 


2 [23 Complete high school 

3 [221 G° college 

4 □ Other - Specify - 

1 j ~~) Yes « * * . * . When?_ — 

2(22! No Why not?. 

3 □ Don’t know 





[ A. EDUCATION AND TRAINING - Continued 

Ua Aside from regular school, dtd you ever take Q program 
tn a business college or technical institute such as 
drafting, electronics training, etc,? 

\ £3 Yes — . /Is A b z C No - SKIP to I la 



c. What type of training did you take? 

Months- 

d How long did this training last? . . , 

e. How many hour* per week did you 

spend on this training? 

(QW ' 3 Q 10-14 8 C'| 20 u,w.«r 

2 (□ 5-9 n □□ IS- 19 

1 □ Yes - SKIP to It 

2 CZ]No -Askg 

3 n Still going on - SKIP to 1 4a 

f. Did you finish or complete the program? 

h Do you use this training on your present (fast) job? , , , . 

2 CD No 3 □ J Never «,.rhrj 

1 14a Aside from regular school, did you ever take a 

M/*fime program fasting six weeks or more at 
o company training school? 

• □ Yea 2 CD No - SKIP to ISn 

b What type of training did you take? 

e. How long did this training last? . , . 

Months 

d. How mony hours per week did you spend 
on this training? . ♦ 

’□1-4 3 □ 10- H Bl.'J W) nrn.i.rr 

2 0 5-9 4 O 15—19 

e. Did you finish or complete this program? . . . 

1 □ Yes - SKIP to g 

2 CNo -Aakf 

3 □ Still going o n — SKIP to I So 

f. Why didn't you complete the program? . , . 

g. Do you use this training on your present (last) job? . , , 

1 D ^ ps ^CNo 3 ') Mover wnrkni 

1 ' 5 °' tu'?, f ?T '* S “ l<,r Sch L ° o1 ' dld 1"> U t«k» apprentice^ 

1 Im£t «!!»»? ° f < ’ n i < ’ , !'*i. r i vo ? ,i,,, "’ l or ^“ e l*nicpf training 

1 (NOT counting on-the-job training givon Informally)? .... 

I b. Why did you decide to got moro training? . . . 

1 □ Yob _ Ask h 2 OI No - SKIP to Hw 

1 c* What type of training did you take? . 

M -“ Sno did »h|» training loot? . , . 

' week did you spend 

f. Did you finish or complete this program? 

«• why didn’t you complete the program? 

Months 

1 n 1-4 3 Id 10—14 5 d 20 or mure 

■*□5-9 4 □ 15-19 

1 □ Yes - SKIP to'h 

2 CNo — Ask g 

3 □ Still going on - SKIP to 16a 

h . Do you us. thl, training an y.„r pr.sen, (|„„) job? . . " 

' O Yes 2 C No 3 I ! Never worked 


US o 


A. EDUCATION AND TRAINING - Continued 


S(nce you stopped going to school full time, hove you . , , 

token any additional general courses in a regular school, 1 CD * c9 ~* Ash b 
such as English, math or science? * 


xCNo - SKIP io 17 


h. Why did yaw decide to get more education? 

e, What type of course did you take? 

d. How long did this course last? 

e. How many hours per week did you spend 


i □ l-A 3 □ 10-H 

z □ 5-9 -( □ 15-19 

s CD 20 or more 

i □ y e s - SKIP to h 


2 □ No - Ask g 

3 CD Still going on — SKIP to 17 



9* Why didn't you complete the program? 


2 □ No 


h- Do you use this education on your present (last) job? . ’D^ 8 2 lJ 


1 □Yes- Which branch? 


3 CD Never worked 


X □ No - SKIP 10 22a 


17. Have you ever served in the U.S. Armed Forces? 


IS. How did you enter the Armed Forces? 


e, What military occupation did you have 
for the longest time? * * » • • 


f. Were you on officer or enlisted man at that time? 


1 □ Navy 
2 1 I Army 

3 □ Au Force 

4 □ Marines 

5 [ 1 Const Guard 

1 □ Drafted 

2 □Enlisted as a regular 

3 □ Entered through OCS, ROTC, Service Academy 

4 □Other - Specify, = 


19* How many months were you on active 
duty in the Armed Forces? , 


20. How old were you when you were 

separated from active service? 


27a. Other than basic training, what kinds of training did you 
receive while you were in the Armed Farces? 

( If more than 2, enter those 2 the respondent feels 
were most important*) 

(Ask b~d (or both kinds of training) 

b. Did yqu finish or complete this program? 


0 ( 1 None — SKIP to e 


.□Yea 

zCINo 

1. Months, 


c. How long did this troining last? - ‘ 

~ DVes 

d. Do you use this training on your present (last) jab? » • • ♦ 2 CD N° 


■ □Yes 
aONo 


2. Months, 


3 □ Never vvorjced 


I □ Yes 
a^No 

3 □) Never worked 


\ □Commissioned or 
Warrant Officer 


2 | 1 Enlisted men 


(SKIP to 23) 


22a. Have you ever 


“ ^v,, 2 □ No - SKIP to Section B 

tried to enter Active Military Service? ... 1 □ e “ 


t. Why were you not accepted? 


1 □Turned down without being examined or tested 

2 □Failed both physical and written teat 

3 □ Failed physical examination 

4 □ Failed written teal 

5 CD Not accepted for other reasons 

6 Q Don't know reason ^ __ 
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B. HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 


What it if* name ol the high school 
you attend (lost attended)? . 


b is this high school’s address? 


e h this school public 0 / private? ♦ » * « < « 

d in who* years Have you been (were you) enrolled there?. . 

*. Are (wire) you enrolled fn a vocational curriculum, 
a commercial curriculum, college preparatory or a 
genera) curriculum (during your last year in nigh school)?. 


X CD Never attended high school — SKIP to Section E, page 10 


Street 

City 

• County 

State 

I Zfi> C9tlc 

_ 1 _ .. 

|Q Public 

z CD Private 

Fro in ... . _ .. 

1 T 0 — I 




1 ( \ Vocational 

2 CD Commercial 

3 CD College preparatory 
A I 1 General 


What d |4 you spaciallx© (ars you 
specialising) in? 


1 CHECK 
< ITEM B 


1 CD Respondent has completed one or more years of college (Q. 2 or 4) — SKIP to Section C 
*C3 Respondeat has completed lesa than one year ol high school - SKIP to Section f), page 0 

2 CD All others ~ /js£ 24a 


Z4a. Who! high school subject did you enjoy 
(have you enjoyed) the most? 


b v Whof is the main reason you enjoyed 
(hove enjoyed) . . ♦? . , 


oCD None — SKIP to 2So 


t CJ Interested in it 

2 [3 Find it easy 

3 CD well in it 

4 CD Prepares for future job or career 

s CD Important for non-vocntioiml reasons 
6 CD Other — Specify , 


|25a. What high school subject did you dislike 
[ (have you disliked) the most? 


h. What is the main reason you disliked 
(have disliked) .. .? 


In your last full year m high school; 

How many hours per week, on the average, 
did you spend doing yo u r homework? 


0 CD None - SKIP to 26a 

1 CD Difficult; hard work a CD Boring 

2 □ Celt ft a waste of time b [ | Olhor — Specify 

3 CD Do poorly fn ft 


0 CD None 
» CD 1-4 


1>. When did you normally do moot of your homework? 

' We 7 '>*'* «7 condlllont of thl. plot, which 
mode it Hard tor you to study? 

d. Whot were these conditions? * , , . , 


* CD 5-9 4(13 15-1& 

3 CD 10-14 8 CD 20 or m nm 

a CD 04ior — Specify 


O.d yau tok. pa,* 0 «y exha-cuttlcular 
«errvit(*« at ichool, »uch a., 
aromatics, publications, mui| c , of club*? 


T CD School library or 
study hall 

2 Cl At homo ■ — 

3 CD At friend’s home __ 

1 CD Ves - A*k d 2 CD No - SKIP to c 

* CD Noise (distractions) 

2 CD Lacks necessary facilities (desk, room, otO 

3 CD Other — Specify 


ff. "W was your favorite .,tfa- C urrle u | 0 , activity? 


1 CD Yes - Ask ( 

Z □ No - SKIP to 27 

'□W 

3 CD 10-14 6 CD 20 or more 

!QM 

’□ 15-19 

1 CD Sports 

4 CD Music 

2 CD Publications 

5 CD Other clubs 

3 CD Dramatics 

6 CDOiher ~ Specify 



27. Men you were not involved in high school activities 

or studying, what activity took up most of your 2 T l Hobby 

extra time during your last full high school year? * . , . ^ ^ ] Heading 

^ Did you (do you) - 
T t [ 7 lit* ^ very much* 

ft. All things considered, how do you feel obout T J— , , .. r ,,1^ 

yoof high tefcool axpen.nca? . *1-1 l,k * " f< "' li ' we "' 

j[ /Jdi.liU U «em«wW > 
.Qdi.lik* il v.ry much? 

C. COLLEGE EXPE RIENCE 

CHECK x I I Respondent has never attended college (Q. 2 or l) — SKIP to Section P 
ITEM C l C3 Other - Ask 29a 


B. HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCE - C ontinued _ 

h7chMl activit.es pr j Non-school related spo.ts * g lprt.fr 

< t /—-I Tl LI. ^ « — 1 


2ft. All things considered, how do you feel obout 
your high school experience? 


29 q. What are the names of all the colleges 
you have attended? 

Name of eollece 


“ 4Sfv SciiOOL jiTTE^R^R^ 

b. When were you c Where is this school located 

enrolled there 7 — p ~ 

i From * To j ■ 


d, Whot degree did you receive? 

(If more than one y record the most recent) 


] Did not rrcerse decree Z 


t. In what Oald did you receive your degree? . 


/. Why did you decide to motor in (field of 
study mentioned in 29e)? 


g. What is (was) the full-time tuition per year at 

(most recent school given in 29a)? * 

it. Did (da) you have a scholarship, fellowship, assistant- 
ihfp, or other type of financial aid while enrolled gt 

(most recent school given in 29a)? ,,*,.**••••*** 


I. What kind? 


1 [7] Interested in it 

2 r 7 Do well in It 

3 [J Advised to do so 


t [77 Ves - * 

1 [[ 1 Scholarship or f 

2 [7 A«»i$tantship 1 

3 [ J Loan 

4 H Other - Spc 


4 C3 Good job p 

5 C73 Other - Sf 


j. How much was it? 


Sc. Why did you decide to continue youf 
education beyond high school? » . • < 


o I 7 Respondent has not completed orte y* 

ITEM 0 1 (77 Other — Ask 30a 


30a. What field of study in college did you enjoy 
(hove you enjoyed) the most? • * - 


1 [7j Colleg « - 

2 D CoUep 


*d Other- $p*c £ fy- 


Oilll . , -3C nsi 


b. What is the main reason you enjoyed 
(hove enjoyed) . . » ? • * * 


37 Whot wer* you doing most of LAST 
WEEK- 


{ working 

going to school 
or something else? 


1 □ *K - Working - SKIP to 38b^ 

2 CD J - With a job but not at work 

3 CD GK - Looking for work 

4 CD S - Going to school 

5 CD U - Unable to work — 

SKIP to 4la t page U 

eCDOT -Other - Specif * 


E. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS 


T 38a. Did you do any work af all LAST j 
WEEK, not counting work around 
the house? j 

i □ Yes 2 □ No - SKIP to 39a 

.b, How many hours did you 
/ work LAST WEEK at all 
■fit,/ i« bs ? 


3Sc. Do you USUALLY work 35 hours ^ 
or more a week of this |ob? 

J CD Yes - d. What is the reason 

you worked less than 
35 hour* LAST WEEK? 

2CjNo - e* What is the reason 
you USUALLY work 
less than 35 hours 
a week? 


(Mark the appropriate reason ) 

0 1 CD Slack work 

02 CD Material shortage 

03 CD Plant or machine repair 

04 CD New job started during week 

05 CD Job terminated during week 

06 CD Gould find only part-time woik 

07 CD Labor dispute 

OB CD Oid not want full-time work 

09 CD Full-time work week under 
35 hours 

tO CD Attends school 
1 1 CD Holiday (legal or religious) 

'2 CD Bad weather 

13 CD Own illness 

14 CD On vacation 

15 CD Too busy With housework, 

personal business, etc. 

1 6 □ Other - Specify 


CHECK ITEM H 

Respondent worked — 

1 CD 49 hours or more - SKIP to 

42a on page U and enter 
job worked at last week 

2 CD 1-34 hours - Ask c—e 
/ 3 CD 35-48 hours - dsA 

/ f. Did you lose any time or take any 
time off from work LAST WEEK 
for any reason such os i|lness { 
holiday, or slock work? 

1 CD Yes — How many hours 

did you take off? 

2 CD No 

NOTE: Correct item 38b if lost time 
not already deducted; if item 38b 
is reduced below 35 hours , ask 
items 38c-e, othenvise skip to 42a. 

q. Did you work any overtime or 
extra hours LAST WEEK? 

1 CD Yes - How many extra 

hours did you 
work? 

2 CD No 

NOTE: Correct item 38b if extra 
hours not already included and 
skip to 42a . 

h. Did you work at more than on® fob 
or for more than one employer 

LAST WEEK? 

1 CD Yes 2 CDN 0 
NOTE: Find out whether hours 
on extra jobs were included in 
item 38b; if nol t correct. 

( SKIP to 42a) 

NOTES “ ~ 


(If " f " in 37 1 skip to 39b) 

39a. Even though you did not work 
/ LAST WEEK, do you have o Job 
(or business)? 

1 CD Yes - Ask b 

xCD No - SKIP to 40a " 

b. Why were you absent from work 

LAST WEEK? 

1 CD Own illnoHH 

2 CD On vacation 

3 CD Bad weather 

4 CD l-*nbor dispute 

5 CD New job to begin 

within 30 days — Ask 40c (2) 


e CD Temporary layoff “ 
(loss tli tm 30 Anya) 

7 CD Indefinite itiyoff 
(more than 30 days 
or no do finite 
recall dale) 

a CD School interfered 

9 CD Other - Specify 


Ask 40cW 


c. Are you getting wages or salary 
for any of the time off LAST 
WEEK? 

’□Yes 

2 CD No 

3 CD Self- employed 

d. Do you usually work 35 hours or 
more a week at this |ob? 

1 CD Yen 2 { | No 


(Co to 42a and enter job held 
last week.) 


(If entry in 38d or 38t, SKIP to 42a 
on page 1] and enter job worked 
at last week*) 
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E, CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 


fff 4t LK 39 in item 37, skip to 40b) 

Have you been looking for work 
during ihe post 4 weeks? 


x □ No - SKIP to 41a 


What have you been doing in the 
last 4 weeks to find work? 

{Mark all methods used , do not read list) 

° CD Checked with school employment service 
(or counselor) 

I [ | Checked with public employment ngcncy 

an Checked with private employment agency 

3 | | Checked directly with employer 

4 | | Placed or answered ads 

5 LJ Checked with friends or relatives 

6 CD Other — Specify: For example , MDTA, union, 

or professional register, etc , 


7 CD Nothing - SKIP to 41a 


41a. When did you last work at a regular lull- or porMlm« 

|ob or business lasting two consecutive weeks or more? 

0 CD Never worked at all 'S 

xCD Never worked 2 weeks or more J ^ 

1 CD Before 1961 

2 CD 1961 or later_ 

(Monthand year) 

b. Why did you leave that job? 

1 CD Personal, family reasons 

2 CD Health reasons 

3 CD School 

4 CD SEASONAL job completed 

5 CD Slack work or business conditions 

6 CD TEMPORARY nonseasonal joh completed 

7 CD Unsatisfactory work arrangement (hours, pay, etc.) 

a CD Other - Specify 

(SKIP to 45a) 

42a. For whom did you work? (Name of company, 
organization, or other employer) 

b. Where Is . ► , located? 


(1) How many weeks have you been looking for work? 

(2) How many weeks ago did you start looking for a job? 

(3) How many weeks ago were you laid off? 

Number of weeks 

Have you been looking for full* or part-time work? 

1 CD time z CD P flrl tiro* 5 


Is there any reason why you could not take a job 

LAST WEEK? 

1 CD Yes — Check reason 

1 CD Needed at home 

2 CD Temporary illness 

3 CD School 

4 CD Oth er — Specify 

2 CD No 


When did you last work at a full- or part-time job 
or business lasting two consecutive weeks or more? 


c. What kind of work were you doing? (For example: 
civil engineer, stock clerk, typist, former, etc.) 


d. What kind of business or industry is this? (For example; 
TV nnd radio manufacturers, retail shoe store, 

State Labor Deportment, farm, etc.) 


•» Were you - 

\ CD P - an employee of PRIVATE company, 
business, or individual for wages, 
salary, or commission? 

2 CD G - a GOVERNMENT employee 

(Federal, State, county, or local)? 
a CD 0 - SELF-EMPLOYED In OWN business, 
\. professional practice, or farm? 

Ns this business incorporated? 

□ Yes CD No 

4 C D WP - Working WITHOUT PAY In 
family business or farm? 

f. How much do (did) you usually earn at this [ob 
before deductions? 


SKIP to 
43a 


1 □□ 1961 or later I SKIP to 42a and 

Month Year > enter last job 

2 CD Before 1961 ^ 

3 CD Never worked 2 weeks or more ^ SKf p ta Section //, 

A CD Never worked at all J ^ age ^ 


‘ page 1 7 


(If amount given per HOUR, record dollars and cents ; 
otherwise round to t he nearest dollar) 

43a. How did you find out about this job? 

0 CD School employment service (or counselor) 

1 CD Public employment agency 

2 CD Private employment agency 

3 CD Employer 

4 CD Newspaper ads 

5 CD Friends or relatives 

s CD Other - Specify - — - 

b. When did you «tort working at thr* job or builno.e? 

or (if 1966) 

(Year) (Honth) 
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nrcMi 

2 1 1 Respondent is in Labor Force Group A and entry in 43b is October 1965 
or later — SKIP to 44c 
x CD All others - SKIP to Section F 

44o, Hov* you evor done ony other kind of 

work for (name of employer in 42a)? 

'□Y ea -'lsAi Z □ No - SKIP to g 

h. Whot kind of work were you doing a year 
(iha ni A,:, ts.o 




( SKIP to g) 

c. Were you working a year ago at this time? . . . .* 

1 □ Yea _ Ask ,1 X □ No - SKIi'ta Seel, on f 


d. For whom did you work then? 


e. Whot kind of business was this? , , 


f. What kind of work were you doing? T t f 


g. Would vou say that the work you are doing now requiries 
more skill than the work you were doing a year ago? , . . 

h. Would you say that you have more responsibility 

in the work you are doing now than in the work 
you were doing a year ago? 

i □ More 2 □ Less 3 □ The same amount 

1 CD More 2 CD Less 3 CD The name nmauril j 

(SKIP to Section F) 

45a. Do you intend to look for work of ony kind 
in the next 12 months? 

1 CD Yes - definitely \ , 

3 □ Yes - probably J Axk 45b 

3 CD Maybe, it depends on — Whot? . , 

b. When do you intend to start looking for work? . 

. (SKIP to 46) 

4 CD No ^ n 

5 CD Don't knowj SKIP t& 46 

c. What kind of work do you think you will look for? 

Month 

d. What will you do to find work? . . 

° ^ iec k w *th school employment service (or counselor) 

1 CD Check with public employment agency 

2 CD ^beck with private employment agency 

3 CD Check directly with employer 

4 CD Place or answer newspaper ads 

5 CD Check with friends or relatives 

6 | | Other — Specify 

46. Why would you say that you are not 
looking for work at this time? . , , 

1 CD School 

2 CD Personal, family 

3 CD Health reasons 

^ CD Waiting to bo called into military service 

5 CD Relieves no work available 

6 CD Doca not want to work at this time of yenr 

7 CD Other or no reason 

47 °' THIs7R? 4 6 d*' #d °i 0 \ h * iome 8 "P' 8 ^ 

Imo AREA, do you think you would take It? 

1 CD Yes 

2 CD H depends ~ On what? 

b. Haw many hour, pe, week would you b. willing fa work? 

c. What kind of work would it hove to be? 

3 I~1 No -Why not? {SKIP to 

2B2LJJ ’□*> or marc 

3 □ 15-24 6 □ 41-48 

oge or salary have to be? ^ 

* — per . 

WMillias never worked (Q. 40f or 41a) - SKIP to S, 0l Um H, page ~7 

— ach ani CDm P lele 42a— 43b for most recent job 



CHECK 

item* 


i/C/f' to Section i* } page 10 
\ HU Not enrolled in school — Go to part 2' 


2 □ Labor Force Croup B ("LK" in 37 or “Yes" 
in 40a) - SKIP to 57a 

* 1 .III All others - SKIP to Section G> page 15 


48. How do you feel about the job you hove now? , 


49a. What are the things you like host about your lob? 
( Try to obtain THREE things) 


b. What are the things about your job 

that you don't like so well? 

(Try to obtain THREE things) 


Do you — 

1 | 1 like it veiy much? 

2 □ like it fairly well? 

3 I 3 dislike it somewhat? 

4 FI] dislike It very much? 



50. Suppose someone IN THIS AREA offered you a 
job in the same line of work you're in now. What 
would the wage or salary have to be for you to be 
willing to tdke It? * 


ft per 

o H| I wouldn't take it at 


any conceivable pay 

Respondent's comments 


51. What if this job were m SOME OTHER PART OF 
THE COUNTRY. What would the wage or salary 
have to be for you to be willing to take It? .... 


$ per j 

o □ 1 wouldn't take it at 


Liny CUll CC. 1 Ytll/i l. p u y 

Respondent's comments 


CHECK xHU “0” checked In 42e - SKIP to Section G t page )5 

ITEM U \ □ Other -Ask 52 

t r I Return to school; get training - Ask 53c - 
2 I | Take another job I know about - Ask 54a 

ut .. 3 | | Go into business - Ask 55a 

52. If tor some reason you were permanently i™ , A > „ 

to lose YOUR PRESENT JOB TOMORROW, 4 Look far work ; - Ask 56a 

what would you do? 5 HH Enter Armed Forces — SKIP to S » 

6 □ Other - Specify _ 


page 15 


53a. What kind of courses or training would you take? 

b. Where would you enroll for such schooling? 


c. How would you finance this schooling? 


421-133 0-71 - 8 










F. ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK - Continued ] 



b. Whet kind of business or industry would this be? 

c. What kind of work do you think you would be doing? ♦ . . 

d. in what city (or county) and State would 

City or county 

State 


| (SKIP to Section G) \ 

What kind of business? 

in whot city (or county) and State would it be located? , . 

City or county 

State 

(SKIP to Section G) 

What kind of work would you look for? 

How would you go about looking for this kind of work? , . 

Are there any particular companies in this area 

where you would apply? (List names) 

0 Check with school employment service (or counsellor) 

1 Q] Check with public employment ngcncy 

2 □ Check with private employment ngency 

3 CD Check directly with employer 

4 □ Place or answer newspaper ads 
s □ Check with friends and relatives 

6 | | Other - Specify 


i 


x| | None - SKIP to Section G 

Number of companies 




Why do you mention these particular companies? 


(SKIP to Section G) 

FOR UNEMPLOYED RESPONDENTS (Labor Force Group B in Check Item K) 

What type of work are you lookina for? 

What would the wage or salory hove 

to be for you to take It? t . . . . 

S .... per 

As far as you are concerned, ore there any restrictions 
pn where the job should be located? 

restrictions? 

< □ Yes - Ask d 2 □ No - SKIP to Section G 



*mg Section F was another person present? 


CZ3 No — Go to Section G 


influenced the respondent's answers? 

TNo 






G. PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE 


i8a. In how many different week) did you work either 

foil* or part-time in the lent 12 month), (not counting 
work around the house)? Count any week where you 

did any work at all. . . . 

(Include puid mirations and paid sick leave.) 


b During the weeks that you worked in the last 12 month), 
how many hours per week did you usually work? 


O CD None — $Afp to 61a 


1 CD 1-4 
2[] 5-14 
3 CD 15—24 


4 □ 25-34 
s □ 35-40 
6 □ 41-48 


7 □ 49 or more 


CHECK 1 I 1 -V2 weeks in 58a - Ask 59a 

ITEM M z | | 1-51 weeks, in !>flu - SKIP to 5% 


1 CU Yes — How many weeks? 

9a. Did you lose any full weeks of work in the lost 12 months ( Adjust item 58a and skip to 60) 

because you were on layoff from a Job or lost a job? .... x p-j j\j q _ SKIP to 61 


b You say you worked (entry in 58a) weeks in the last 
12 months, in any of the remaining (52 weeks minus 
entry in 58«) weeks were you looking for work or on 
layoff from a gob? . , . 


0. Were all of these weeks in one stretch? 


la. Even though you did not work In the last 12 months, 
did you spend any time trying to find work or on 
layoff from a job? , ♦ 

b. How many different weeks were you looking for work 
or on layoff from a job? 


1 CD Yes — How many weeks? p 

2 [□ No - SKIP to 62 

1 CD Yes, H 

2 CD No, 2 ySKIP to 61c 

3 CD No, 3+ J 

\ CD Yes - Ask b 


2 CD No - SKIP to Check Item N 


c, What did you do to try to find work? 


0 CD Cheeked with school employment service (or counselor) 

1 CD Checked with public employment agency 

2 CD Checked with private employment agency 

3 CD Checked directly with employer 

4 CD Placed or answered newspaper ads 

5 ED Checked with friends and relatives 

6 CD 0 ill or - Specify 


CHECK ^ r "J All weeks of the Inst 12 months are accounted for - SKIP to 63 

ITEM N 1 CD Other - Ask 62 


2. Now let me see. During the last 12 months there 
were about (52 weeks minus entries in items 58a, 
i>9a, 59b, or 61b) weeks that you were not working 
or looking for work. What would you say was the 
main reason that you were not looking for work 
during these weeks? 


1 CD Hid n’t wnnt to work 

2 CD HI 0T disabled and unable to work 

3 CD l n school 

A CD Couldn't find work 
s CD Other — Specify 


3. (l[ “O” in 42c) Did you work for anyone (else) for 

wages or salary In the pasj 12 months? 

4. In the last 12 months, for how many different 


\ CD Yes - Ask 64 

Number of employers 


2 CD No - SKIP to 65a 


employers did you work? I oCD Did not ' 


irk in last 12 months 


x CD Respondent never attended a full year of high school 
i5o. During your last full year In high school, d|d you hold SKIP to Check Item O 

a full- or part-time job that lasted two weeks or more? , . . 1 CD Yes 

2 CD No - SKIP to Check Item 0 

b. For whom did you work? 


c. What kind of work did you do? (Specify kind of work), . . 


cf. What kind of business or industry Is that? 


oCD Job i s same as job reported in 42a — Ask A—/ only 


e. Where is (was) this job located? 


131 


G. PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE - Confinuod 

6SL Haw did vou find tM* {fit? 

o Qj School employment ncuvirts (or vmtHiwUiri \ 

\ £3 Public employment n^oney 

2 C3 Prlvnto employment agency 

3 Cl Employer 

4 CJ Newspaper hcIb 

5 [ | Helm! von or fno/itlw 

6 O Ollier ~ Specify 


h. How many hours per week did you usually work? 

<[JM O 125 -at /( M'J 

i *CJ 5— M s| 

» 15-24 tt( | .|| — UK 

Yrur 

U 1 r<!« - Ask l 2 I |N.I SKIP U> Mivlfantl 

1 L.INot cnmigli timn fur iicliiml work 

2 [. | l.nlo liniir.H 

3 LJ Olhop - Spitrify 

Wh«n did you STOP working a* this job? 

i Why did you leave this job? 

k. Oo you (so! that this [ob interfered with 

your school work in any woy? , > , t „ , . . t , t , 

1. How did ft interiors? « t 


CHECK *□ Respondent is enrolled m school ihi& yenr (Q. 1) - SKIP to Section II ~ ~ 

(T£kd 0 \ Q Respondent is not enrolled in school this ypnr - Ad 60a 

Jr?! s look back now to when you stopped going to school 
full time, 1 d /ike to know about tho first lob at which 
you worked at (east a month. 

64a. For whom did you work then? . , t , , 

Job la mono nns ' 

l fl Jfh reported In MaA . . . 

i: 1 J»b reported in fifth J * * '*'* ' 

TliTyV eomTljT ~ * 

l 

o f v j School employment oorvii dot ViMin«^iiir) 
x L*l Public employ m riii uguncy 
z l **I Unvote employment ngnnry 

3 L J Employer . 

4 rjNownpnpor iuIh 

5 f "] HoletivoH or frtomirt 

B ( J Other ~ Spec ify 

b. What kind of business or industry was that? 

e, Where was that job located? , 

d. How did you find Hii* job? . . 


f ‘ START Et>°TO vlo R k'tH ER E? "* *"*" Y ° U 

. j Vuur 

9 ' YOU lbft'this J0« y4u ^ JUST BEF0RE 


h. vthcn did you $TOF working ot that job? 

1 ' W by M you leave that job? 

• - |V M | 

NOTES ~ " L 



L32 


H. KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD OF WORK 


67. I d like your opinion about the kind of work that men in certain jobs usually do. For each occupation on this card (Show 
Flashcard l) there are three descriptions of job duties. Will you please tell me which description you think best fits each 
job? Be sure to read all of the possible answers before you decide. 


A-l. HOSPITAL ORDERLY 

1 CD Helps to take care of hospital patients 

2 I I Orders food and other supplies for hospital kitchens 
3 1 I Works at hospital desk where patients check in 

* 1 I Don’t know - SKIP to (l-J 

B-L MACHINIST 

1 CD Makes adjustments on automobile, airplane, and 

tractor engines 

2 I I Repairs electrical equipment 

3 CD Sets up and operates metal Indies, shapers, 

grinders, buffers, etc. 

4 □Don’t know- SKIP to C-i 

C-l. ACETYLENE WELDER 

■ I I Builds wooden crates to hold tanks of acetylene gas 

2 1 \ Uses n gas torch to cut metal or join pieces of 

metal together 

3 CD Operates a machine that stitches the soles to the 

upper parts of shoes 

4 CD Don’t know - SKIP to D-l 

D-L STATIONARY ENGINEER 

t CD Works at a desk, making drawings and solving 
engineering problems 

2 CUD Drives a locomotive that moves cars around in 
a freight yard 

3(3) Operates and maintains such equipment as 
steam boilers and generators 
4 CD Don* t know — SKIP to £-J 

E-L STATISTICAL CLERK 

1 CDM a k es calculations with nn adding machine or 

a calculator 

2 CD Sells various kinds of office machines and 

office supplies 

3 [3 Collects tickets at sports events and other 

types of entertainment 

4 □ Don't know — SKIP to F-l 

F-l. FORK LIFT OPERATOR 

1 CD Operates a machine that makes n certain kind 

of agricultural tool 

2 \ l Operates a freight elevator in a warehouse or 

factor}' 

3 CD Drives an electrical or gas powered machine 

to move material in a warehouse or factory 

4 CD Don't know — SKIP to G-l 

G-l. ECONOMIST 

l CD Prepares menus in a hospital, hotel, or other 
such establishment 

2 CD Does research on such matters as general 
business conditions, unemployment, etc. 

3 CD Assists a chemist in developing chemical 

formulas 

4 CD Don't know — SKIP to H -1 


A-2, How much regular schooling do you think 
hospital orderlies usually have? 

1 CD Less than a hjgh school diploma 

2 CD A high school diploma 

3 CD Some college 

4 CD College degree 

5 CD Don’t know 

B-2, Hew much regular schooling do you think 
machinists usually have? 

\ CD Less than a high school diploma 

2 CD A high school diploma 

3 CD Some college 

4 CD College degree 
s CD Don't know 

C-2. How much regular schooling do you think 
acetylene wetders usually have? 

1 CD Less than a high school diploma 

2 CD A high school diploma 

3 CD S 0jnc college 

4 CD College degree 

6 CD Don’t know 

D-2. How much regular schooling do you think 
stationary engineers usually have? 

1 □ Less than a high school diploma 

2 CD A high school diploma 

3 CD Some college 

4 CD Collage degree 

5 CD Don’t know 

E-2. How much regular schooling do you think 
statistical clerks usually have? 

1 CD Less than a high school diploma 

2 CD A high school diploma 

3 CD Some college 

4 CD College degree 

5 CD Don’t know' 

F-2. How much regular schooling do you think 
folk lift operators usually have? 

j CD Less than a high school diploma 

2 CD A high school diploma 

3 CD Some college 

4 CD College degree 
s L3 Don’t know 


G-2, How much regular schooling do you think 
economists usually have? 

1 | 1 Less than a high school diploma 

2 CD A high school diploma 

3 □ Some college 

4 CD College degree 
s [3 Don’t know » 





... ■ ... - 

1. FUTURE JOB PLANS 

1 would like to talk to you about your future 
job plans, Mat kind of work would you hlo to 
be doing when you are 30 year* q|<P 


*□ Same as present jab ’ll $Klp [Q Sec[l0n / 

0 CD Don't know / 

y T Why do you think you would like this type of work? 

* CD Like, enjoy, or interested in lit f |n ^ 1 * 

2 CD Feel work is important 

3 CD Ability or talent in it 

4 CD Economic characteristics (pay. hours, security, etc.) 

5 [I | Other — Specify 

72. What do you think your chonce* are of actually 

Are they - 

73- Why do you think the chances are not so good? 

1 CD f 5 °or grades 

2 CD Lack of education 

3 CD Lack of experience 

4 CD M a y change bis mind (not sure) 

/A* If you can't be a (type of work given tn 70), what type 

of work do you think you will be doing ot age 30? 


While answering Section 1 was another person present 7 

CD Yes □ No - Co to Section / 

Would you say this person influenced the respondent's answers 7 

CD Yes □ No 

J. HEALTH 

CHECK 
ITEM P 

1 QD Respondent is currently in school (Q. 1) — 75 

2 [II] Respondent is currently not in school — SKIP to 76 

5. Do you have any health problems that limit 

in any way your activity in school? 

x □ Yes - SKIP to 78a i | j No - /isA 76 


x □ Yes - SKIP io 78a i □ No - Ask 77 

7- Do you have any heolth problems that limit 

in any way all, your other activities? 

1 CD Yea - Ask 78a 2 □ No - SKIP to 79a 

(if *Te> M tn any of 75—77) 

3a. How long have you been limited in this way 7 

b - In what Way ore you limited? 

Years 

Ja* Does your wife's health limit the amount or 

kind of work she can do? 

b. Does your wife's health limit the amount or 

Id nd of housework she can do 7 . . , 

x| I Respondent nol married ~ SKIP to Section K 
i C3 Yes - SKIP lo 80a 2 □ No - Ask b 

1 C3 Yes - Ask 80 a X No - SKIP to Section K 

Of “Ye 
fa. How lor 

b. In whot 

$** m 79a or b) 

g has she been limited in this way? 

Years _ 

way is she limited? . . 


K. ASSETS 

check 
item q 

*□ Respondent is NOT head of household — SKIP io 83a 
\ ( | Respondent is head of household — /IsA 8Ja 

a- In the 1 
financii 

b. F rom w 

c * How mu 

ast 12 months, did you (or your wife) receive 
i\ assistance from any of your relatives? 

* □ Yea - /lit b-c t C3 No - SKIP lo Check Item ft 

10 m? * 

ch did you receive? 

$ 


13 ' 








K. ASSETS - Continued 


Tenure (HRC item 22) is: 


CHECK 
ITEM R 


i 33 0>vned or being bought - Ask 82 a 
X 33 Rented or no cash rent - SKIP to 83 a 


82a, Is this house (apartment) owned or being 

bought!)/ you (or your wife) ? 

b About how much do you think this property 

would sell {or on today's market? 

c. About how much do you (or your wife) owe on this 
property for mortgages, back taxes, home improve- 
ment loans, etc.? 


1 □ Yes 


I 


x □ No - SKIP to 83a 
8 

0 33 None 


83a. Do you(or your wife) have any money in savings 
or checking accounts, savings and Joan companies, 
or credit unions? 

b Do you (or your wife) have ony - 

(1) U.S, Savings Bonds? 

(2) Stocks, bands, or mutual funds? . . . . 

84a. Do YOU (or your wife) rent, own, or hove an investment 
In a farm, business, or any other real estate 7 

b. Which one? 

c. About howmuch do you think this (business, farm, 

or other real estate) would sell for on today's market? . . , 

d. What is the total amount of debt and other liabilities 

on this (business, farm, or other real estate)? 


\ Q3 Yes - How much altogether? $ 

2 | | No — Go to b 

1 33 Yes — What is their face value? $ 

2 Q3 No - Go to (2) 

\ □ Yes — About how much is their market value? $ 

2 [33 No - Go to 84a 

i □ Yes - Ask b-d 2 [33 No ~ SKIP to 85a 

1 33 Farm 2 [33) Business 3 33 Real eslnte 

$ 

$ o (33 None 


85a. Do you (or your wife) own an automobile? ♦ . , | i |33 Yes — 'Ask b—c 


2 C3 No - SKIP to 86 


b. What is the make and model year? « , 

(If more than one , ask about newest) 


c. Do you owe any money on this automobile?. 


86. Do you (or your wife) owe any (other) money to stores, 
banks, doctors, or anyone else, excluding 30-day 


Model year Make 


1 33 Yes - How much altogether? $ _ 

2(33 No 


1 33 Yes — How much? $ 


charge accounts? , [ 2 33 No 


L. INCOME 


Now I would like to ask a few questions about your 
income in the last 12 months. 


RESPONDENT 


87a, How much did you (and your wife) receive from wages, g 

salary, commissions, or tips from all jobs, before 
| deductions for taxes or anything else? * . . . 0 33 None 


b, Did you (and your wife) receive any income from working 
on your own or in your own business or farm? 

8 less S = — — ■ 

(Gross income) (Expenses) 


c. Did you (or your wife) receive any unemployment 
compensation? ...... . . 


t 33 Yes — How much? 1 33 Yei 

$ *_ 

2 33 No 233 No 


WIFE 

X 33 Not married 


0 33 None 

1 33 Yes “ How much? 


I 33 Yesy 

(1) How many weeks? 


(2) How much? (2) How much 

* * 

2 □ No 2 □ No 

t 33 Yes — How much? 1 33 Yes — How mi 

$ $ 

2 33 No 2 33 No 

X 33 Respondent (and wife) lives alone — SKIP to 88b 

t 33 All others — Ask 88a (If two or more RELATED respondents in household, ask 88a~b only once, 
and transcribe answers from the first to the other questionnaires.) 


d, Did you (or your wife) receive any other income, 
such as rental income, interest or dividends, 
income as a result of disability or illness, etc.? 


CHECK 
ITEM $ 


1 33 Yes-y 

(1) How many weeks? 

(2) How much? 

$ 

233 No 

1 33 Yes — How much? 

$ 

2 33 No 
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L, INCOME - Continued 


880, In the past 12 months, what was the total income of 
ALL family members living here? (Show Flashcard 


2 ). 


1 □ Under SI, 000 (A) 

2 P $1,000-81,999 (B) 

3 Q 2,000- 2,999 (C) 
« P 3,000- 3,999 (0) 
s □ 4,000- 4,999 (E) 
6 □ 5,000- 5,999 (F) 


b. Did anyone In this family receive any welfare 
or public assistance in the last 12 months? . 


1 p Yes 


CHECK 
ITEM T 


X (□ Respondent lives with parents - SKIP to Section M 
1 (□ Respondent does not live with parents - Ask 89 a 


89 a, How many persons, not counting yourself (or your 
wife), are dependent upon you for ot least one. half 
of their support? , , , * 


b 


Do any of these dependents live somewhere 
other than here at home with you? ..... 


\ □Yes - Who are they? 
zpNo 


-t □ $ 6,000-8 7,499 (0 
8 □ 7,500- 9,999 (H) 

10,000- 14,999 (1) 
to □ 15,000- 24,999 (J) 
HP 25,000 and over (K) 


2pNo 


0 P None - SKIP to Sectton W 


While answering Sections K and L, was another person present? 

Q Yes p No - Co to Section M 

WoulfTyou say this person influenced the respondent's answers? 

□ Yes pNo 


M. FAMILY BACKGROUND 


How I have same questions on your family background. 

90. Where were you born? 

91. For how long hove you been living in this area 

(city or county of CURRENT residence)? 

92. Where did you live before moving to (name of city 

or county of CURRENT residence)? 

93. Where did you live when you were 18? . . 

Now I'd like to ask about your parents. 

94. Are your mother and father living? 


ip u.s. 


2 □ Outside U.S. 


City 


County 


State 


Country 


1 □ Less than 1 year 

2 □ 1 year or more - Specify — 

3 □ All my life - SKIP to 94 


1 □ u.s. 


2 □ Outside U.S. 


City 


County 


State 


Country 


0 □ Respondent is IS or less 


ipu-s. 


2 □) Outside U.S. 


City 


County 


State 


Country 


□ BOTH parents alive 
2 p MOTHER alive, Father dead 

3 □ FATHER alive, Mother dead 

4 □ NEITHER parent alive 







95. Whot about your wife's parents? Are her 
mother and father living? 


\ □ BOTH parents alive 

2 CP MOTHER alive, Father dead 

3 □ FATHER alive. Mother dead 

4 □ NEITHER parent alive 


96. Where were your parents born - In the U.S, 
or some other country? . * 


a. Father 


b. Mother 


i □ U.S. 2 □ Other -Specify 


iQ-LLS, 2 □ Other -Specify - 


a. Father’s 
father 


K 


□ U.S. 2 □ 0 th or - Sfi ccify 


97. In what country were your grandparents born? 


b. Father’s 
mother 


i Q U.S. 2 □ Olh or -Specify 


c. Mother's 
father 


d. Mother's 
mother 


i (33 U.S. 2 3D Other— Specify ■ 
1 | 1 U.S. 2 □ Other — Specify . 


98. Which of the categories on this card describes 

where you were living when you were 14 years old? 

(Show Flashcard 3) 


1 □ On « farm or ran ch 

2 Q In the country, not on form or ranch 

a (33 In a town or small city (under 25,000) 
4 CD die suburb of a largo city 
s 331 In a c Ry of 25,000—100,000 
6 CD a I Qr g e city (100,000 or more) 


9?. With whom were you living when you 
were ]4 years old? 


t 3D Father and mother 

2 |33 Father and step-mother 

3 3DM°ther and step-father 

4 □ Father 

5 □ Mother 

6 33 Some other adult MALE relative 
(Specify) _ 


7 3D Some other adult FFMALE relative 
(Specify) - 


e CD Some other arrangement 
Describe 


0 3D m Y own - SKIP to 101a 


100. What kind of work was your father (or the head of the 
household) doing when you wore 14 years old? . . . . , 


Occupation 


lola. Did you or vour parents (or person mentioned 
in 99) regularly get any magazine* when you 
were about 14 years old? 


1 CD Yes 


2 331 No 


b. Did you or your parents (or person mentioned 
in 99) regularly get a newspaper when you 
old? 


1 CD^cs 


2 □ No 


ts have o lihrnrv cflr d 


iQYes 


2 CD No 


>* SKIP to Check (tern V 
14 years old (Q. 99) J 


Weeks __ 

0 (33D Did not work 'l 

1 □ know J 

1 3D Full Hme 


SKIP to 103a 


2 (3D Port time 











M. FAMILY BACKGROUND - Continued 


103a. What was the highest grade (or year) of regular 
school your father ever attended? 


b, Did ho finish this grade (or year)? 


(II Elementary , . . C □ [] □ |i □ □ □ 

(21 High school ,. □ □ □ □ 

'31 College □ □ □ [] 4 □ 


'CD Yes 


2 CD No 


CHECK 
ITEM Y 


1 f J Mother lives in household 

2 | ] Mother deceased 

3 [ Did not live with mother when 14 years 
L‘] Oilier - Ask 101a 


old <Q. 99 J 


SKIP to !06a 


104a, Did your mother work at all during the 
past 12 months? . » 


b. How many weeks did she work? 

c. Did your mother usually work 

full time or part time? 

d. What kind of work was she doing? (I( more than one, 

record the one wnrhed at longest,) 


105a. What was the highest grade(or year) of regular 
school your mother ever attended? 


b. Did she finish this grade (or year)? , 


106a. Do you have any brothers or sisters 
who I I’ve somewhere else? 


b, How many? 

e. Howotd is the oldest (living) one? 


107a, What was the highest grade(or year) of regular 
school he (she) ever attended? 


b. Did he (she) finish this grade (or year)? 


1 Cl Yes - Ask b 2 CD No - SKIP to W5a 3 C3 Uon'i know- 

SKIP to WSa 


We ek s ____ 

1 Cl Full time 2 Cl Part time 


(U Elementary , 
(2) High school 
(3} College , . « 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

□ CD CD CD CD CD CD CD 

12 3 4 

CD □ CD CD 

I 2 3 4 S_ 64 

CD CD_CD CD _CD_CD_ 


1 CD Yes 


2 CD No 


I CD Yes 


2 CD No - SKIP 10 108 


Age. 


(It Elementary . 

(2) Nigh school 

(3) Coljege_. . 
l CD Yes 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

CD CD CD CD CD CD CD CD 


CD CD CD CD 

CD _CD_CD_ CD _CD_CD_ 

2 CD No 


108. What is your Social Security number? 


o Cl Does not have one 


NOTES 
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RECORD OF CALLS 


Date 

Time 

Comments 

1 . 

a.m, 

p.m. 


2. 

a.m. 

p.m. 


3. 

a.m, 

p.m. 


A. 

a.m. 

p.m. 



RECORD OF INTERVIEW 


Interview time 


Interviewed by 

Bacon 


PlPPiVniir! 

IHHI 



■■■■ 

■■■■ 

NON INTERVIEW REASON 


1 □Temporarily absent 
z □ Unable to contact respondent - Specify 

3 | | Refused 

4 □ In Armed Forces 
s LH Other — Specify 


transcription from household RECORD CARD — 

1 Item 13 — Marital status of respondent (verified) 

1 □ Married, spouse present 3 □ Widowed 5 □ Sep 

2 □ Married, spouse absent 4 □ Divorced 6 □ Never married 

/ ' t 

1 . Number and street 

If moved* oo /of now Oporoos 


2. City 

3. Couhty 

A . State 

5. ZIP code 

14 










1. EDUCATIONAL STATUS 

1* Are you attending or enrolled in regular school? 

1. I □ Yes - ASK 2 

^□No-y 1 

When were you last enrolled? 

SKIP to 
‘ Check 





Month-Year > 

Item A*2 

2a. What grade are you attending? 

b, Are you enrolled as a full-time or part-time student? 

2a. J Elem 12 3 4 

2 High 12 3 4 

3 College 12 3 4 

b. i □ Full time 

2 □ Part time 

5 6 7 8 

5 6+ 


CHECK 
ITEM A'l 

(Refer to Item 75R on Information Sheet) 

\ Q] Respondent not in school in 1966 - ASK 3 

2 □ Respondent in school in 1966 - SKIP to Chech Item R 

CHECK 
ITEM A-2 

(Refer to Item 75R on Information Sheet) 

1 QJ Respondent in school in 1966 - SKIP to Check Item E on page 4 

2 □ Respondent not in school rn 1966 and a college graduate - SKIP to Section II, Page 6 
a □ All others - SKIP to 25a, page 5 

3a. When we talked to you last year, you were not enrolled 
in school, How long had you been out of school before 
returning? 

b. Why did you return? 

3a. 

Years _ 

Months 


b. 



c. In what curriculum are you enrolled? 

c* 


'd 




SKIP to 5 


(Refer to Item 75R on Information Sheet) 

1 □ Respondent in high school - 1966; College now - SKIP to 5 

2 C3 Other - ASK 4 

4. Are you attending the same school as you were when 
we talked to you last year? 

4- i □ Yes - SKIP to 10 

2 □ No - ASK 5 

5. What is the name of the school you now attend 7 

5. 





6. Where is this school located? 

6. 

riiy 



County 



State _ _ . 

7. Is this school public or private? 

7. !□ Public 

2 □ Private 

8. When did you enter this school? 

8. 

Month 

Year 




i 

CHECK 

JTEMC 

(Refer to Item 75R on Information Sheet) 

1 □ Respondent in college 1 now - SKIP to IS 

2 □ Respondent in high school 1 now ^ 

a □ Respondent not in school in 1966 J t0 ^ pa S € 5 

a □ Other - ASK 9 

| 9, How did you happen to change schools? 

9. 


X 

1 




1 . 1+2 















(If in college ) 15a, 

5<], How much is the full-time tuition this year at . ♦ . ? 

b, Do you have a scholarship, fellowship, assistantship, b. 
or other type of financial aid this year? 

c , What kind? c * 


c. 1 [□Scholarship a I I Assistantship 


2 n Fellowship ^ □ Ollier 
L - J Specify ^ 


d« How much is it per year? 


1 (Refer lo Item 75R on Information Sheet) 

CHECK 1 £2] Respondent in college 4 - 6 in 1966 — /ISK 16 
ITEMD z □ Other -SKIP to 23 

a. Have you received a degree since we talked to you 16o. t Q Yes - ASK b 
last year? s pHo- SKIP to 23 


last year? 

b. What degree was It? 


:« In what field did you receive your degree? 


I* Why did you decide to continue your education 
after receiving this degree? 


b< , q Bachelor’s (B,A,, B.S., A.B,) 
z (□ Masters (M.S., M,B,, MBA) 
a □ Doctor's (Ph.D.) 


4 □ Other -Specify 


SKIP to 23 




--- 

c ma 

ITEM E 

1, EDUCATIONAL STATUS - ConHnuod — 

■ — (Refer to Item 75R oil Information Sheet) 

, n Respondent rn high school 1 - 3 last year - ASK 17a 

2 i ~j Respondent in high school 4 last year - SKIP to 18a 

3 Q Respondent in college 1 - 3 last year - SKIP to 20a 

& r~l Resoondent in college 4+ last year - SKIP to 21a — — — , — ■ 

}■■■ - 1 

17a. w'-ei we 

talked to you last year, you were attending 

J7a, , Q Ves 


»:-'_y«ar ofhighschooL Oidyou complete that year? 

2 cu No 

■j ■ 

b ftny dfd you drop out of high school? 

be 

x 1 

e. Oo you expect to return? 

«. 1 □ Yes - ASK tl 




2 □ No - SKIP lo 25 




* ' 

1 | 

| d. wnen do you expect to return? 

A. 

'l 



skip to :>r> 

L . ~ ..... — 



ISs Did you graduate from high school’ 


18 o. , | — | Yes - SKIP to Check Item V 
2 CD No - ASK b 


b ttby oof 





(Refer to Item 76 R on Information Sheet) 

\ C3 Respondent had planned to enter college when inter viewed in 1966 — ASK J9 

2 CD Respondent had not planned to enter college when interviewed in 1966 - SKIP to 

Section IK ft 


19. When we talked to you last year, you said you planned 19. 
to £o to college. What caused your plans to change? 


20a. Last year when we talked to you» you were in college. 
Why did you decide to drop out? 


SKIP to M 


fc. Do you expect to return* 


c, When do you think you will return? 



SKIP to Section //, Pnfjv 6 

C ' o” youTece-te adegS ^ ^ C0 " ege ’ 2, °- < □ ~ SKIP to 22a 

^ □ No -ASK b 

b. Any did you decide to drop out* * 


c. Do you expect to return* 


d, When? 


*• i □ Yes -ASK d 

2 CD No - SKIP to Section fl, Puge (> 


What degree did you receive? 


SKIP ta Section /?, Page 6 


h. to what he/d of stud, did you receive your degree? 


SKIP to Section 7 /. Pago 6 



24. Last year you said you would like to get (amount of 
education indicated in 1966). 

Why have you changed your plans? 



130 - 11*9 


TATUS - Continued 


23. i High school 2 C 

□ I □ 

□ 2 □ 

□ 3 □ 

Q4 □ 


2 College 

( 1 2 years (complete junior college) 

1 i 4 years (graduate from 4 year college) 

I I 6 years {master's degree or equivalent) 
I I 7* years (Ph.O, or professional degree) 



’ i □ Yes - ASK b 
2 QJ No - SKIP to Section Ilf Page 6 


k* 1 C3 Professional, technical 

2 □ Managerial 

3 □ Clerical 

4 £3 Skilled manual 

5 □ °ther 


C ‘ 1 □ Business collage, technical institute 

2 □ Company training school 

3 □ Correspondence course 

4 □ Regular school 

5 □ Other 

d. 

Months 


e. Hours 

i C 3i-4 

*□5-9 
3 CD io- H 
.□ 15- 19 


5 QJ 20 or more 


i CDYes-When? - 

SKIP to h 

Month-Year 


2 | ) No-Dropped out— When? ... . 

ASK a 

Mon tit -Year 

3 □ No - Still enrolled - SKIP to A 


g* 



i CD Yes 3 CD Not employed 

a CD No 




26. What were you doing most of LAST 
LAST WEEK - 
C working 
\ going to school 
or something else 7 
iQWK- Working - SKIP to 27b- 

2 □ J *- With a job but not at 

work 

3 □ LK - Looking for work 
4 qS - Going to school 

s □ U - Unable to work- 

SKIP to 30a page 7 

e □ OT - Other - Specify -y 


27c. Do you USUALLY work 35 hours / 
or more a week at this job? 

\ □ Yes - d. What is the reason 
you worked less 
than 35 hours 
LAST WEEK? 

2 □ No - e. What is the reason 
you USUALLY 
work less than 
35 hours a week? 

(Mark the appropriate reason) 

01 □ Slack work 

02 □Material shortage 

oa □Plant or machine repair 

04 □ New job started during weekj 

1 □ J 0 * 7 terminated during week | 

os □ Could find only part-time 
work 

07 □ Labor dispute i 

os □ Did not want full-time work 

09 □ Full-time work week under 

35 hours 

10 □ Attends school 

1 f □ Holiday (legal or religious) 
i 2 1 l weather 


, CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS 


27a, Did you do any work at all LAST 
WEEK# not counting work around 
the house? 

1 □ Yes 2 □ No -SKIP to 28c / 

jr 


How many hours did you work 
LAST WEEK at all jobs? 


CHECK ITEM H 

Respondent worked— 

t □ 49 hours or more - 
SKIP to 31a and enter 
job worked at last week 

2 1 1 1-34 hours ~ /4SK c-e 

/ 3 □ 35-48 hours -ASK fond g 


f. Did you lose any time or take any 
time off LAST WEEK for any 
reason such as illness, holiday, 
or slack work? 

i □ Yes - How many 
hours did 

you take off? 


(If in 26, skip to 28b) 

Did you have a job (or business) 
from which you were temporarily 
absent or on layoff LAST WEEK? 

t □ Yes x □ No - SKIP to 
29a 


Why were you absent from work 
LAST WEEK? 

1 (□ Own illness 

2 □ On vacation 

3 □ Bad weather 

4\ ] Labor dispute 

5 □ New job to begin\ / J 5 ^ 29c 
within 30 days J and 29d(2)\ 

e □ Temporary layoff i 

(less than 30 days) I 

7 □ indefinite layoff Jljm j 

(30 days or more 

or no definite i 

recall date) w 

8 (□ School interfered , 

s £3 Other - Specify 


Z | 1 No - Go to 27g 

INOTE: Correct item 27b if lost 
jtime not already deducted; if item 
I 27b is reduced below 35 hours , 

I ask items c-e, otherwise skip 
J. to 31a. 


q, Did you work any overtime or 
at more than one job LAST WEEK? 

t □ Yes - How many 
extra hours 
did you work 7 

2 □ No 


NOTE: Correct Hem 27b 
if extra Hours not already 
included and SKIP to 31a . 



. Are you getting wages or salary 
for any of the time off LAST WEEK? 

1 □) Yes 

2QNo 

3 □ Self-employed 


L Do you usually work 35 hours or 
more a week at this job? 


1 □Yes 


o 


(Go to 31a and enter job held 
last week.) 


ness 





H. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 

29o, (If **LR y * in 26, SKIP to 296) 30a, WherTdicTyo'u ItTsCwcirk at a regular full- or part-time 

Have you been looking for work during the past 4 ^ ^ fob or business lasting two consecutive weeks or more? 

weeks? 


'CD Yes 


x □ No - SKIP to 30a - 


V What have you been doing In the last A weeks to find 
work? 

(Mark all methods used ; do not rend list.) 
x Q Nothing - SKIP to 30a 

1 □ State employment agency 

Checked with - 2 1=1 PflVate emp '° yment a S e " c / 
a ZD Employer directly 

4 0 Friends or relatives 

5 ZD Placed or answered ads 

6 □ Other - Specify - e.g„ MDTA, union or 

4 professional register, etc . 


i ZD October 15, 1966 or later - 
Specify month and year 


2 (ZD Before October 15, 19 66 and "unable" 

now and "unable" in Item 77R on the 
Information Sheet -SKIP to Section V, 
Income and Assets, Page 16 

3 □ All others —SKIP to 42a, Page U 

DESCRIPTION OF JOB OR BUSINESS 
31a, For whom did you work? (Name of company, 
business, organization or other employer) 


b. In what city and State Is . . , . located? 


c. Why did you start looking for work? Was It because 
you lost or quit a Job at that time (Pause) or was 
there some other reason? 

1 CD Lost job 4 ZD Wanted temporary work 

2 □ Quit job s □ Other - Specify in 

3 ZD Left school nofes 

£ I) How many weeks have you been looking for work? 

2) How many weeks ago did you start looking for work? 

3) How many weeks ago were you laid off? 

Number of weeks 

e. Have you been looking for full-time or part-time work? 

1 ZD Full-time a ZD Part-time 

f. Is there any reason why you could not take a job 
LAST WEEK? 


l CD Yes 
6 ( | No 


2 ZD Needed at home 

3 ZD Temporary illness 

4 CD Going to school 

5 ZD Other - Specify — ^ 


9* When did you last work at a regular full-time or 
part-time job or business lasting two consecutive 
weeks or more? 

i CD October 15, 1966 or later - 

Specify month and SKIP to 3la. 

* CD All others - SKIP to 42b , Page II 


e, What kind of business or industry is this? 
(For example, TV and radio manufacturer , 
retail shoe store, State Tabor Department* 
farm.) 




d. Were you ~ 

1 CD P - An employee of PRIVATE company, 

business, or Individual for wages, salary, 
or commissions? 

2 CD G - A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, State, 

county, or local)? 

a ZD O — Self-employed In OWN business, pro- 
fessional practice, or farm? 

(If not a farm) 

Is this business Incorporated? 
i ZD Yes 2 ZD No 

4 ZD WP - Working WITHOUT PAY In family business 
or farm? 


What kind of work were you doing? |_ ] \ 

( For example, electrical engineer, stock 
clerk > typist, farmer ,) 


lh7 





__ ■ ' 

II CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 

32a, How did you find out about this job? 

i 

<3 o 

r i □School employment service < 

2 □ State employment agency 

3 □Private employment nj'cm.y 

4 □Checked cNrccil y with ample; 

B □Newspaper nds 

6 □Friends or relatives 

7 HD Other - Specify 

b. When did you start working at this job or business? 

b. 



Month Voit 

c, (If not enrolled in school) 

Is this the first job at which you worked at least 
one month since you stopped going to school 
full time? 

C ‘ 1 CD Yes - SKIP to Chn k Item l 

2 CD No — ASK <1 

d. When did you take your first job at which you 
worked at least a month after you stopped 
going to school fuff time? 

d. 

Month _ Y>ar 

CHECK . 
ITEM! 

iQ "P”or "G" in 3 1 e - 'ASK 33a 
a CD ”0” or "ffP” fn 3|e - SKIP to Check Item / 


33a. Altogether, how much do (did) you usually earn at 
your present (last) job before deductions? 

(If amount given per hour, record dollars and 
cents, otherwise, round to nearest dollar.) 

b. How many hours per week do (did) you 
usually work on this job? 

c. Do (did) you receive extra pay when 
you work(ed) over a certain number 
of hours? 


d. After how many hours do (did) you 
receive extra pay? 


•• For all hours worked over (entry in d) 
are (were) you paid straight time, 
time and one-half, doubie time or what> 


33a. 


1 | | Ilnur n , 

2 | j Ony t\ | 

• per- 9 j | Weak / | 

4 I | Hiweakly 


(Mark as many as apply) 


b. 


d. 


Hours 

1 (H] Yes — ASK f/ 

2 111 No 

3 CD No but receive coriip<*n«rtll»<nL 

time off 

4 ['J Never work overtime 

1 □ Hours _ — _ 

2 LID Hours „ ^ 


I 


pflf drty 
per wth& 


1 □ Straight time 

2 □ Tima and one-half 

3 □ Double time 

4 □ Compensating time off 

5 CD Olhur—Spccify 


Respondent currently Is in: 

« a Labor Force Group AfW or *y« In 26 or ' W , 7 , 27 or 2fi) ... CO <„ CM 
z D AH others - SKIP to Check Item L 





III. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 


39a. (If more than one % ask about longest) 

39a. 

Now I'd like to know about the job you had since 


you stopped working at ( entry in 31a) 


For whom did you work? 



o Q Same employer as 3 1 a - SKIP to 40 

b. What kind of business or industry was that? 



c. Were you - 

(1) an employee of PRIVATE company, business, or 
individual for wages, salary, or commission? , . . 

(2) a GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, State, 

county, or local)? . * 

(3) self-employed in OWN business, professional 

practice, or farm? . 

(4) working WITHOUT PAY in family business 

or farm? 

d. How many hours per week did you usually work? 


e. When did you START working at that job? 


f. When did you STOP working at that |ob? 


g. How did you happen to leave that job? 


h. What kind of work were you doing when you 
left that job? 


f. Did you ever do any other kind of work at that job? 


j. What kind of work? 

(If more than one t ask about longest) 


40a. During the past 12 months, in how many different 
weeks did you work altogether? Count any week 
in which you did any work at all. 

h, ( Ask only if in school) 

Were these during summer vacation from school, 
or during the school year? 

' e weeks that you worked in the last 

,, how many hours per week did you 


c. 

t □ P “ Private 
2 1 I G — Government 
aQO - Self-employed 

4HWP- Without pay 

d. 

Number of hours 


e. 

Month Year 

L 

Month Year, 

9 * ~ 


1 Yes — How many other kinds? ASK f 

2 □ No - SKIP to 40 


40o. 

oo □ None - SKIP to 42a 
| | Number of weeks 

b. i Q Summer vacation only 

2 | | School year only 

3 □ Both 


c, 

Number of hours. 
iQI-4 

anS-H 

s □ 15-24 
4 □ 25-34 


* *"■ urs and check box,) 


5 □ 35-40 

6 □ 41-48 

7 □ 49 or more 



III. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 



NOTES 






III. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 


Respondent is in - 

j □ Labor Force Group A (“WK” or “ J ” in 26 or “Yes** in 27 or 28) - SKIP to Check hem P t Page 13 
2 Q Labor Force Group B (“ LK ” m 26 or “Yes" in 29) - SKiF to 46a 
a □ Labor Force Group C (All others ) - ASK 44a 


44a. Do you intend to look for work of any kind in the 
next 12 months? 

Respondent's comments: . 


b. When do you intend to start looking for work? 


44a. i □ Yes - definitely \ ^ 

2 □ Yes - probably J 

3 □ Maybe, it depends on - What? 


4 | 1 Mo 

SO Don 


1 ’t knowl 


SKIP to 45a 


c. What kmd of work do you think you will look for? 


nr 


d. What will you do to find work? 


45a. Why would you say that you are not looking for work 
at this time? 


b. if you were offered a job by some employer in THIS 
AREA, do you think you would take It? 

Respondent’s comments; 


c * many hours per week would you be willing to 
work? 


d, What kind of work would it have to be? 


/ould the wage or salary have to be? 


\ □ Check with school employment service (or counselor) 

2 □ Check with state employment agency 
a □ Check with private employment agency 
4 □ Check directly with employer 
s □ Place or answer newspaper ads i 

6 □ Check with friends or relatives j 

7 □ Other — Specify 

— i 


45a* , □School 

2 □ Personal, family 

3 □ Health reasons 

4 □ Waiting to be called into military service 
s □ Believes no work available 

e □ Does not want to work at this time of year 
7 { j Other or no reason 

B - ~C3Ye S ~\ASK' 

2 I I It depends - On what? jo - c 1 

a □ No - Why not? 

SKIP to Section IV, Page 15 

«• t CD I - 4 5 CD 35 — 40 xTT] 

^□ 5 - 14 6 CD 41 - 48 ] 

3 □ 15 — 24 7 Cl) 49 or more 

4C325-34 



1 CZ]Hour s □ Month 

_ per: *CIDay sCJVear 

3 □ Week 7 □ Other -Specify 

4 □Biweekly 

SKIP to Section IV, Page IS 




HI. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 


46a. What type of work are you looking for’ 46o. 


b. What would the wage or salary have to be for you 
to be willing to take it’ 


1 CD N° ur s CD Month 

2 QD Day 6 CD Year 

- P er 3 CD 7 CD Oxher - Specify 

4CD Biweekly 


c, As far as you are concerned, are there any restric- 
tions on where the |ob should be located’ 


Respondent's comments. 


CHECK 
ITEM P 


, □ Yes - What’. 


2 | | No - SKIP to Section II', 

Page 15 


Respondent currently is in Labor Force Group A u 

\ Was in Labor Force Group B last year ( hem 77R on Information Sheet ) - SKIP to Chech Item () 

2 □ Was in Labor Force Group C last year (Item 77R on Information Sheet)- 4 SK \7 
a CD All others - SKIP to Check Item R 



47. When we interviewed you last year, you were not 
looking for work. What made you decide to take 
a job? 


1 □ Recovered from illness 

2 □ Bored 

3 □ Completed education 

4 □ Needed money 

| | Other - Specify 


, , . \ SKIP to Section IV , 

CHECK l CD Respondent Is enrolled in school thisyear > ^ 

ITEM Q 

2 □ All others - ASK 48 

48. How do you feel about the job you have now. Do you - 48. ,g !lke lt ver y much’ 

2 □ like it fairly well’ 


Respondent's comments:. 


49. What are the things you like best about your job’ 


3 Q dislike it somewhat? 

4 □ dislike it very much? 


51 




IH WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES " C«n_Hnu.d 


51. Suppose someone IN THIS AREA offered you a job 
in the same line of work you’re m now. How much 
would the new job have to pay for you to be willing 
to take iV 

(If amount given per hour , record dollars and cents . 
Otherwise , round to the nearest dollar.) 

Respondent's comments — — 


i □ Hour 

, 2 □ Day 

3 Q Week 

4 (773 Biweekly 


5 17 ) Month 

6 f “J Year 

7 (7 | Oth cr-Spceif) 


( — 1 1 wouldn’t take it at any conceivable pay 
{ — | ( would take a steady job at same or less pay 
□ Would accept /ob; don't know specific amount 


52. What if this job were IN SOME OTHER PART OF 52. i Cl Hour * C 1 Moft,h 

THE COUNTRY - how much would it have to pay a □ Day & C I Ycar 

in order for you to be willing to take it? _ Z. . r* ) Other~.S>c 

(If amount given per hour, record dollars and cents. L J 

Otherwise , round to the nearest dollar.) 4 £7] Biweekly __ ~ 

Respondent's comments, _ — _ — — — pj j wouldn't take ft at any conceivable pay 

□ I would take a steady job at same or less pay 

— — □ Would accept fob; don't know specific amount 

□ Depends on location, cost of living 

" — SKIP to Section IV, Phrc 


5 (* 7) Month 

o C. I Ycar 

-/ f ) Other-Spec*?) 


Respondent's comments,. 


\ (77] Respondent is enrolled in school this year — SKIP to Section IV, Page lo 
2 □ Respondent is not in school and: 

Fit 6 ?!: a □ Works for a different employer from 1966 (Items 7IIR on \ . 

ITEM R Information Sheet and 31a of this questionnaire differ ) J 

4 I 1 Works for the same employer as In 1966 — SKIP to 53b 


53a- How do you feel about the job you have now, Do you - 53a. 

i □ like it very much? 
;>□ like It fairly well? 

Respondent's comments: 3Q dislike it somewhat? 

4 □ dislike ft very much? 


b. Would you say you hke your present job more, less, 
or about the same as (the job you held) last year? 


► What would you say is the main reason that you like 
'our present Job (more, Jess)? 


2 f I Lessd 

3 Same — SKIP to Section IV, I'Ogc IS 



IV. FUTURE JOB PLANS 


Nov/ I would like to talk to you about your future 
I ob plans. What kind of work would you like to be 
doing when you are 30 years old? 



CHECK 
ITEM $ 


i n Respondent's future job plans are the same as I 966 (Entries \ SK]p t0 Section V, Pare 16 
in 54 ana Item 79R on the Information Sheet are the same) J ° 


2 Respondent’s future job plans differ from 6966 (Entries 
in 54 and Item 79R of Information Sheet differ ) 


ASK 55 


r5* Last year when we talked to you, you said you 
thought that you'd like to be (entry in Item 79R 
of Information Sheet). Why would you say you 
have changed your plans? 






V. ASSETS AMD INCOME 


56a. So far as your overall financial position is concerned, 56a, , game - SKIP to Check hem T 
would you say you are better off, about the same, or , — . ~ 

worse off now than you were when we interviewed you 1 2 ' — ' de e on £ 

last year? 3 □Worse off; 


last year? 

In what ways are you (better, worse) off? 


x n Respondent is NOT head of household - SKIP to 58a 
1 □ Respondent is head of household - /fSK 57a 


57a* In the last 12 months, did you (or your wife) receive 57a. 


CHECK 
ITEM T 


financial assistance from any of your relatives? 


b. From whom? 


1 □ Yes - ASK b-c 
% □ No - SKIP to 58a 


c. How much did you receive? 


Now I would like to ask a few questions I 

about your income In the last 12 months, I 

58a, How much did you (and your wife) receive from wages, 58a, 
salary, commissions, or tips from alt jobs, before 
deductions for taxes or anything else? 



Respondent: 


b, Did you (and your wife) receive any income from 
working on your own or in your own business or farm? 

$ less $ - 

(Gross income) (Expenses) (Net Income) 

c. Old you (or your wife) receive any 
unemployment compensation? 


0 □ None 

b. 1 □ Yes - How much? 

4 $ 

2QNo 

c > 1 □ Yes 

(1) How many weeks? 



.□Yes 

(I) How many weeks? 


(2) How much? 


(2) How much? 


d. Did you (or your wife) receive any other income, 
such as rental income, interest or dividends, income 
as a result of disability or illness, etc.? 


CHECK 

1 (TCf i* 


*□ No 


9 $ 

2 □ No 


aQNo 


t □ Yes - How much? 1 □ Yes - How much? 


9 $ 

2 d No 


1 □ Respondent (and wife) lives alone - SKIP to 59b 

2 □ All others - /ISK 59a (If two or more RELATED respondents in household, ask 59a - b only 

once , and transcribe answers from the first to the other questionnaires.) 


12 months, what was the total income [59a. 


jily members living here? (Show flashcard) 


ot □ Under $1 ,000 
02 □ $1,000 -$l, 999 

03 □ 2,000 - 2,999 

04 □ 3,000 - 3,999 

05 □ 4,000 - 4,999 
os □ 5,000 — 5,999 


07 □ $6,000 -$7,499 
oa □ 7,500 - 9,999 

09 □ 1 0,000 - M.999 

10 □ 15,000 -24,999 

11 □ 25,000 and over 


, ... mu* ramny receive any welfare or 

public assistance In the last 12 months? 


1 □ Yes 
zQNo 


156 










1 CD Respondent lives with parents - SKIP To Check 


VI. FAMILY BACKGROUND 


Item V 


60 °* yourself (or your 


\ , * / vuiacii /pur 

wife), are dependent upon you for at least one-half 
of their support? 


b. Do any of these dependents live somewhere else 
otfier than here at home with you? 


c. What is their relationship to you? 


60 o, Number^ 


ASK 6 


o □ None - SKIP to Check hen V 


b. 


i Q Yes — How many* . 


2 □ No — SKIP to Check Item V 


ASK c 


d 


CHECK 
ITEM V 


(Refer to name and address label on cover page) 

1 CH Respondent lives in same area (SMSA or county) as in 1966 - SKIP to 63a 

2 C3 Respondent lives in different area (SMSA or county) than in 1966 - .4SK 6}a 


61a. When we interviewed you last year you were living 
in (City in address on cover page) How many miles 
from here was that? 


b. How did you happen to move here? 


61a. 


Mi les 


b. 


1 □ Respondent currently in school - SKIP to 63a 


62a . Did you have a job lined up here at the time 
you moved? 


62a. 


\ C3 Y es i different job) 

2 □ 'fes, sarne J°b ("SKIP to 63a 

3 C3 Yes, transfer J 
aCJNo - ASK b 


b. How many weeks did you look before you found work* 


Number 


o Sti II haven't found work 


63a. What is your present draft classification? 


63q. 


b. (If l'Y o r4-F) Why were you rejected? 


b. 1 ["] Failed both physical and written test 

2 Q R a| 1ed physical test 

3 Fa i led written test 

4 £3 Not accepted for other reasons 

5 C] D° n t know reason 


Notes 



VI. FAMILY BACKGROUND - Continued 


CHECK 
ITEM W 

, □ Father lives in household'! SK/p {o C f ieck hfm x 

2 Q Father deceased ) 

3 □ Other - ASK 64a 

64o. During the past 12 months, rn about how many weeks 
did your father work either full time or part dme (not 
counting work around the house)* 

64o« 

Weeks 



o □ Did not work 

f , > SKIP to Check hem X 

v □ Don t know ) 

b. DM your father usually work full time or part time? 

b * i □ Full time 



2 Q Part time 

c. What kind of work was he doing? 

«• 1 1 r 

(If more than one f record the one worked at longest J 



1 Q Mother lives in household^ 

M . f SKIP to 66 

2 CH Mother deceased ) 

sQOther ^ ASK 65a 

CHECK 
ITEM X 

: : 1 

65a* Did your mother work at all during the past 

12 months? 

45a - i □ Yes - ASK h 

2 □ No - SKIP to 66 

3 □ Don't know - SKIP to 66 

b* How many weeks did she work? 

b. , 

Weeks _ 

c* Did your mother usually work full time or part time? 

i 

c ’ i □ Full time 



2 [3] Part time 

d, What kind of work was she doing? 

d. rr 

(If more 

than one f record the one worked at longest ,) 



Notes 









INFORMATION SHEET - DATA FROM INITIAL INTERVIEW WITH MALES 14 - U | 

1967 Questionnaire 

Item Number 

Entry on 1966 Questionnaire 

75R. Check Item A 

Check Item & 

Check Item C 

Check Item D 

Check Item EE 

17a 

75R. Whether Respondent was attending or enrolled 
in school: 

□ Yes QNo 

Grade Respondent was attending OR Highest 
year of regular school completed 

1 I None 0 

□ Elem 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

□ High 12 3 4 

□ College 12 3 4 5 6 7+ 

76R. Check Items F, G 

Item 24 

76R. Respondent's educational goal 
| | Not asked educational goal 

| | Less than high school 

□ High 12 3 4 

□ College 2 4 6 7+ 

College respondent wanted to attend 


77R. 30 (second box) 
Check Item L 
Check Item P 


77R, Respondent's labor force status: 
( 1 Unable to work 

{ | Labor Force Group A 

| | Labor Force Group B 

| | Labor Force Group C 


78R. Check Item K 

Name of 

37a, 37c, 38b, 

employer — 

Check Item R 

Kind of work 


79R. Check Item S 
55 


79R. Kind of work desired at age 30. (If said same 
as present job , specify occupation .) 



80R. Names and addresses of persons who will 
always know where Respondent can be 
reached; 


Month of interview last year. 





V. s> GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE ■ 1971 O - 421-133 


who will know the respondents whereabouts.) 


